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TO THE READER. 


As a publisher, I feci great satisfaction in placing these volumes, 
which complete the great work of Professor Heeren on the Politics, 
Trade, and Intercourse of the principal states of antiquity, in the 
hands of the English reader. I trust I shall at least deserve his 
thanks for opening to him a new and interesting source of instruction 
and pleasure ; and that he will bestow the same indulgence upon 
the translation of this portion of the work, which he has shown 
to the volumes on the nations of Africa, 

I am emboldened to claim this indulgence with somewhat more 
confidence in the present instance, as I have not personally so 
much to dread from censure. Of the two volumes just referred 
to, it is noAv very generally known that I am the translator, and 
I cannot but feel grateful for the gentleness with which their de- 
fects have been passed over. As the greater part of the present 
portion of the work has been done by two gentlemen in every respect 
much better qualified for the task, the same degree of forbearance, 
I trust, will not be required ; praise could scarcely be more liber- 
ally bestowed. My own sense of the imperfection of the perform- 
ance, raturally induces me to ascribe this to the value of the 
original work ; still there is some satisfaction in having given 
such a version as should cause that to be readily appreciated, and 
with that I am content. 

Of the volumes now presented to the public, part of the first, 
containing the Persians, has been translated by a gentleman 
eminently qualified for the undertaking, and who has spared no 
pains to give the sense of the German with accuracy. He has 
besides referred to almost all the original authorities, and from 
his attainments in classical literature, I feel no doubt that the 
reader will find much of the spirit of Heeren’s original work pre- 
served in the English version. The same may be said of the 
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gentleman into whose hands the remainder of the work, contain- 
ing the Babylonians, the Scythians, the Indians, and Appendixes, 
has fallen. But, in addition to his other attainments, an intimacy 
with the languages and learning of the East have peculiarly qua- 
lified him to do justice to this portion of the work, as will be ap- 
parent from the notes Avith which he has enriched it. For the 
portion of [the work devoted to the Phoenicians, and the first 
chapter of the Babylonians, I have to solicit for myself the in- 
dulgence of the reader. I feel it proper to mention this, lest 
others should be censured for^what I may have done amiss. 

In this portion of his Avork Professor Ileeren has throAvn con- 
siderable light upon the commercial relations of the ancient Jews, 
as well as upon the Avritings of the prophets in general. Many 
of his vicAvs being based upon the conjectures and laborious re- 
searches of the learned Michaelis and Gesenius, two men Avho 
haA’fe attained the highest rank as biblical critics, it has been ne- 
cessary to folloAV their translation and interpretations, Avhich in 
many places differ from the generally received versions both of 
Germany and England. As, hoAvever, the Divine authority of the 
inspired writers is left Avholly unimpaired, and no point of doc- 
trine is at all involved in these investigations, they have been 
given as found in the German ; and must be considered, in their 
true character, as illustrations of those highly interesting parts of 
sacred history Avhich have reference to the life and manners of the 
early Asiatic nations.* 

With regard to the present translation it remains to be added, 
that it has been made from the last and best edition of the ori- 
ginal German, and from a copy supplied for that purpose by the 
author himself, avIio has likewise favoured the publisher Avith 
the folloAving papers, never before published, expressly for this 
edition. 

1. A paper on the Navigation of the Phamicians and Cartha- 
ginians to Britain, and their Settlements on the Coast, forming 
Appendix VIII. 

* It seems to me, from a casual glance at the inier]>retatioiis and commentaries 
of Michaelifc and Gesenius, that by a judicious selection from them, a highly interest- 
ing volume might be formed, full of instruction and novelty for the English biblical 
reader. 
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2. A paper read before the Royal Society at Goettingen, on the 
commerce of the city of Palmyra, forming Appendix IX. 

S. A paper containing a brief sketch of the works connected 
with Sanscrit literature, which have appeared since the last Ger- 
man edition of these Researches,” together with a confirmed 
statement of the author’s method of determining the several ages 
of Sanscrit classical compositions, forming Appendix X. 

4. A paper on the ancient commerce of the island of Ceylon, 
forming Appendix XI. 

Valuable as are the works of Professor Heeren, it is hoped that 
this additional matter, together with the pains which have been 
taken with the work in general, will enhance the merits of this 
translation to the English readers, and insure it that success 
which the publisher anticipates. 




PREFACE 


TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


If the practical direction, which in modern times has been given 
to knowledge and science, is a general advantage, it is more 
especially so in the study of antiquity. During a long period this 
was confined merely to ancient languages, or to such trifling in- 
vestigations as degraded the pursuit. But the spirit of the age, 
which has reformed so much, has also prevailed here, and given 
a new direction to this branch of learning. 

Besides words ^ things have been found worthy of attention ; 
and it is only by an application to these that the study of antiquity 
has preserved and augmented its credit. 

The present work, it is hoped, will further contribute to raise 
the character of this pursuit. The subjects on which it treats, as 
set forth in the title, are, The Politics, Intercourse, and Trade 
of the States of Antiquity and as I can have no apprehensions 
respecting their lack of importance, I have only to hope that my 
labours may be found worthy of them. 

It has not, however, been my design to write a history of the 
nations of the ancient world ; for I have no desire to repeat what 
has already been, in some instances, very ably related by others. 
Neither have I attempted, as the title page might seem to suggest, 
a general history of politics and commerce ; nor do I even in any 
way pledge myself to discuss all that relates to these interesting 
topics. The way has been too little travelled for any single man 
to enter fully upon it. A clearer light must also be first thrown 
, on the natural history of the ancients, and more accurate informa- 
tion be collected respecting their wares and merchandise, than 
we yet possess. 

My plan has no greater scope, if I except the general preliminary 
views, than the delineation of particular nations, principally with 
reference to the two express objects which I have already men- 
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tioned. But the choice of these nations, — as I have limited my- 
self to no quarter of the world, to no particular climate, but selected 
such as appeared most remarkable for their government, or trade, 
or both, — not only extends our horizon to the most distant bound- 
aries of history and geography, but affords such a variety of ob- 
jects, as must necessarily give a high degree of interest to these 
researches. 

All here, however, depends upon the principles according to 
which, and the spirit in which, these delineations are drawn. 
Pure love of truth, the first virtue of the historian, will not I trust 
be found wanting. In no part of my work have I any hypothesis 
to establish, any darling proposition to support, or any opponent 
to refute. Upon every occasion I have stated that which I have 
found, and stated it just as I have found it ; the certain as certain, 
the probable as merely probable. To do this, however, a judi- 
cious selection and critical examination of the sources whence ma- 
terials were to be drawn was necessary. I have, therefore, made it 
my first rule to take, not merely credible, but, as far as possible, ^ 
contemporary writers for my authority ; and have only made use 
of later writers, in cases where it appeared that their information 
was drawn from the times under consideration. The sources 
from which these drew I have always endeavoured to point out, 
and the citations have been subjected to an accurate revision. An 
unnecessary assemblage of quotations I have carefully avoided ; 
still, I hold it to be the sacred duty of an historian to add them 
where required; for he by no means has a right to expect that 
the reader should believe him upon his mere word. 

It was of course necessary that learning and research should 
form the foundation of my labour ; but I have endeavoured to re- 
strain them merely to the groundwork. It has already been a 
frequent subject of complaint, that our literature boasts but few 
historical works distinguished for more than simple research. 
But although my performance is not a history, in the strict sense 
of the word, yet it belongs to that class ; and I trust that a scries 
of pictures of nations, drawn with spirit and fidelity, will help to 
supply the deficiency com|)lained of. It has then been my wish to 
write a work which might interest and instruct every reader not 
entirely iniinformed, and especially the young admirers of histori- 
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cal science. To attain this end I have felt the essential import- 
ance of the greatest possible clearness and precision in the descrip- 
tions which I have given. I have therefore laboured hard to 
obtain this object; and have entirely sacrificed to it all those 
ornaments with which so many disfigure, while they seek to 
embellish history. 

How far I may have attained my object it is not for me to de- 
termine ; but I think I may fairly venture to refer to the favour- 
able reception which this attempt has met with since its first 
appearance, both from the well-informed of Germany and of 
foreign countries, as a proof that I have not altogether failed. I 
may venture to do this so much the more, as I fortunately know 
sufficiently well that the good opinion entertained of my work 
has been formed by the well-informed and independent, and not 
by the Aristarchs of our literature. This approbation, together 
with the light which modern geographical discoveries have thrown 
upon these subjects, imparted to me as it has been by the noble 
liberality of a government, long known in Germany and Europe 
as the constant protector of every useful science, has encouraged 
me to use the greatest exertions to render my second edition, pub- 
lished in 1805, and again, the third in 1815, as complete as my 
abilities would allow. But it lies in the nature of these investiga- 
tions that they never can be complete. Every advance made in 
the knowledge of countries and nations, and the sciences con- 
ne(;tcd with and depending upon it, throws a new light upon 
them. And how great has been this advance during the ten 
years that has elapsed since the third edition! How many of the 
countries of Central Asia, Persia, and Judeca — how completely 
those of Northern Africa, ^gypt, Ethiopia, even as far as the 
distant Meroii — have been rescued from obscurity 1 

That I have lost no opportunity of improving this, the fourth 
edition, which forms the second half of my historical works, will 
» bo better seen from an inspection of it than from any assertions I 
can make. All that could be gathered respecting Asia, from the 
works of Kinneir, Ker Porter, Pottinger, Stamford Raffles, and 
others; as well as from the learned investigations of Rhode, 
Gesenius,'and Brehmer, has been diligently made use of. Scarcely 
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a page will be found without addition and improvement ; some 
chapters, as those upon Persepolis, Babylon, and so forth, have 
been wholly or in great part re-written. In some particulars in 
which I have become better informed, I have altered my text ; in 
general, however, I have had the satisfaction to find, that pro- 
gressive discovery has not contradicted my earlier views, but 
rather, frequently in a surprising manner, confirmed them. If, 
then, the reader, after consulting this edition, will take a retro- 
spective glance at the state of our knowledge of antiquity thirty 
years ago, when these Eesearches first appeared, I may confi- 
dently expect from his impartial judgment the opinion that I 
have not written in vain. 

According to the original plan of this work, the reasons for 
which are stated in the Introduction, it comprises the period pre- 
vious to Alexander the Great, so that the principal nations of 
three quarters of the globe will be treated of in the same num- 
ber of parts, each of two or three volumes.* A fourth, containing 
the Maccdonian-Koman period, might very well be added to 
them, which would complete the whole of antiquity. 

The Introduction placed at the beginning is confined entirely 
to general views of politics and commerce, and will give the 
reader some previous acquaintance with the ground which he has 
to wander ovcr.f In the Asiatic Nations I have treated of the 
Persians, the Babylonians, the I^hoenicians, and the Scythians ; 
to these were first added in the third edition, the Indians. The 
investigations respecting the Persians present the picture of a 
vast despotic empire, such as Asia has in all times contained. It 
will, therefore, serve as an introduction to the greatest part of the 
history of this portion of the globe. The explanations which I 
have inserted respecting Persepolis w^ould necessarily belong to 
my plan, from the monuments there being so very important in 
the study of Persian antiquity and government, even if they were 
not in themselves of the highest interest. 

* These three parts are now all translated into English, and may be had com- 
plete. 

t This Introduction will be found in some copies prelixcd to the first volume of 
the African Nations. 
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The second volume, devoted to the Phoenicians, Babylonians, 
and Scythians, contains on the other hand, more especially a key 
to the earliest commerce and intercourse of the ancient world ; 
and of the great highways through Asia, upon which it was 
carried on. All that I have to premise respecting the Indians, 
will be found in the preface to the volume devoted to that people. 

The maps of Asia and Africa, which accompany the work, re- 
present these two parts of the world in the time of Alexander ; 
and possess some value from their having, for the first time, the 
great trading routes accurately marked upon them. I have only 
to add, that these maps have been constructed principally for the 
illustration of this work alone, according to which they must be 
judged. 

I owe especial acknowledgments, and the public as well as my- 
self, to my learned friends the Aulic councillor M. Tychsen, and 
M. Grotefend, formerly of Frankfort, and now director of the 
Gymnasium at Hanover, for the valuable information they have 
furnished me with ; which will be found in the Appendixes, and 
which make no trifling addition to the worth and importance of 
this part of my work. To the extensive acquaintance of the first 
with the languages of the East, the reader is indebted for the in- 
terpretation of the Indian words adopted by ancient writers firom 
the Persian ; whereby an additional light has been thrown upon 
the ancient languages of Asia. But the kindness of M. Grotefend 
has led him to furnish the reader at my request with an essay 
upon the arrowy-headed character, with an attempt to decipher 
the inscriptions at Persepolis.” To these there is now added a 
second upon Pasargada3 and the tomb of Cyrus.’’ These will 
enable the reader to form his own judgment upon these interesting 
discoveries. I have also added two plates containing the recent 
deciphering of the Zend alphabet, together with other apparatus 
for reading it, and the interpretation, as far as the discovery at 
present reaches. 

There can be no greater enjoyment to the inquisitive spirit, 
than to find light w^here he has hitherto found nothing but dark- 
ness ! More than once I have experienced this agreeable sensa- 
tion in the progress of tlie present investigations. And I may 
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venture with the mora confidence to deliver this new edition, 
probably the last thdt'will pass from my hands, to the reader, be- 
cause happily I can safely assert, that much which formerly I 
could present to him only in doubtful and obscure gloom, will 
now be seen in the full and clear light of day. 
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ASIA. 


Of the three divisions of the ancient world there is none 
which more attracts and rewards the attention of the philo- 
sophical historian, engaged in the investigation not of in- 
dividual nations but of the human race, than Asia. It wsKf 
on Asia that the first dawn of history broke ; and during 
succeeding ages, when Africa was involved in almost total 
obscurity, from which Europe herself was slowly disengaged, 
there rested upon Asia a degree of light which, if it did not 
illuminate equally all the great events of which that conti- 
nent was the theatre, served at least to illustrate their general 
course, and to furnish important data towards the history of 
the human species. The further we advance in such in- 
quiries — the more that we compare the various traditions of 
different nations respecting their several origins and ancient 
history, and the better we are enabled to contrast the diversi- 
ties of their external characters, the more do we find ourselves 
constantly directed to Asia as the central point— the more are 
we impressed with the conviction that in that great continent 
was the cradle of mankind, whatever may have been the in- 
fluence of remote climates and favourable or unfavourable cir- 
cumstances to ennoble or degrade the original stock. Even 
when we trace the progress of the arts and sciences, not- 
withstanding the pains which the nations of the West have 
bestowed in cultivating such pursuits, and conferring upon 
them, as it were, an impress of their own, we find ourselv# 
uniformly recalled to the East as the place of their origin: ; 
and it is there that we discover the native seat,jiot only 
our own religion, but of all other modes of belief i^ch have 
become at any time predominant in the world. 

Even in respect of her geographical position, A^ ^ 

VOL. I. B 
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been favoured beyond either of the other portions of the 
old continent. Its territory begins in a degree of N. lat. 
beyond which the globe ceases to be habitable to men, and, 
filling the whole extent of the temperate zone, stretches her 
vast peninsulas alone far into the space between the tropics, 
and one of them, the easternmost, nearly to the equator. 
Her richest and most fruitful provinces occupy the degrees 
of latitude which, in the case of Europe, are lost in the Me- 
diterranean ; and it is only the extremities of her territory 
which suffer from an excess of heat or cold. Europe, on 
the other hand, appears on the map of the world only as a 
sort of appendage to the north-western portion of Asia; 
and Africa, whose widest extent lies beneath the equator, 
and whose regions are principally situated within the torrid 
zone, can boast very few parts which, in temperature of 
climate, can vie with the advantages possessed by the 
greater part of Asia. 

The vast extent of this last continent, whose area is four 
times as large as that of Europe, and nearly a fourth greater 
than that of Africa, presents the noblest theatre for display- 
ing, in their utmost perfection and greatest variety, the in- 
animate as well as the animated wonders of creation. Eu- 
rope has no production which Asia has not ; and most of 
those which she possesses in common with the latter are in- 
ferior, except as far as they may have been improved by the 
skill of Europeans. Africa indeed has some which belong 
to her peculiar position and climate ; the race of negroes, 
for instance, is confined to that continent, as well as some 
plants and animals which flourish no where but under the 
equator : but however striking and foreign the appearance 
of nature may be in Africa to Europeans, it is nevertheless 
for the most part invariable ; and the inhabitant of Caffraria 
might believe himself at home on the coasts of Barbary, 
where he would find nearly the same races of animals, the 
same vegetable productions, and the same climate. On 
the other hand, how vast a variety reigns in Asia ! How 
different is the face of nature in the wide steppes of the 
Mongols— in the flowery vales of Cashmere, and the sul- 
try flats of Bengal ! — or again, in the perfumed groves of 
Ceylon, the snowy mountains of Siberia, and the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean ! 
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But, independently of her geographical position, Asia pos- 
sesses other marked advantages over Africa. The means of 
access from without, and of internal communication, are as 
difficult in the case of the latter, as they are easy and unen- 
cumbered in that of the former. The seas by. which Asia 
is surrounded, form on every side, but especially on her 
southern coast, (the original seat of civilization,) vast gulfs, 
which stretch tar into the interior, and terminate in the em- 
bouchures of mighty rivers ; facilitating the safe exchange 
of articles of commerce. 

The structure of the continent, and the equal distribution, 
throughout its extent, of considerable rivers, is probably a 
principal reason why the interior of Asia is not found to 
contain any deserts of sand of like magnitude with those 
which in Africa present such formidable impediments to 
commerce. An exception must be made in the case of 
Arabia ; a peninsula which in its natural features, as well as 
in its position, appears almost to belong to the adjoining 
continent of Africa. It is true that Asia abounds in vast 
{)athle.ss steppes, but these are by no means beset with the 
same dangers which menace the traveller in the deserts of 
Africa. On the contrary. Central Asia contains only one 
waste to l)C compared for e.\tent and desolation with those 
of the other continent, that of Gobi in Little Bucharia; 
wliich, however, only obstructs the way to the most remote 
country of the East, China Proper, of which it is the 
boundary to tlie west and the north ; opposing no obstacle 
to the free intercourse of the other Asiatic nations. 

To (uiable us to form an adequate notion of the natural 
features of the different parts of Asia, and the intercourse 
of its inhabitants, which is dependent on the former, it is 
necessary in the first place to become acquainted with the 
great mountain-ranges which stretch across this portion of 
th(.' globe, and determine in a great measure the nature of 
the soil, and the modes of life of its occupants. Two of 
those vast chains of mountains extend across the continent 
from west to east, forming by their ramifications to the north 
and south, by which they are connected 'together, a species 
of gigantic network ; or, as it were, the skeleton, on which 
the surface of the whole country is disposed, and to which 
it is attached. The first of these, which was probably in 

B 2 
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a great measure unknown to the Greeks, extends through 
the southern part of Siberia, and, with many changes of 
appellation, is styled in general the Altaic range. Begin- 
ning just above the Caspian, it sends off a branch to the 
north, which, under the name of the Ural, stretches as far 
as the Arctic Ocean. It tlien, with a mean elevation of not 
more than six or seven thousand feet, traverses the southern 
part of Siberia, becoming wider as it approaches the east, 
till, not far from the Pacific Ocean, after having united to 
itself a considerable branch of the great southern range, it 
fills the wliole territory of the Tungusians and the shores of 
Siberia. For an accurate account of this great chain of 
mountains we are indebted to the recent researches of some 
scientific Russian travellers, before whose expedition our in- 
formation respecting it was veiy defective ; and in the time 
of the ancients its very existence was almost unknown.* 
Much, however, still remains to be explored, particularly in 
the eastern portion of the 'chain. 

The other great range of mountains, which, under the 
name of Taurus, in like manner stretches transversely 
through the whole of the continent from west to east, was 
much better known to the ancients. It commences in the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, of which it occupies the southern 
provinces, Pisidia, and Cilicia.* Thence it stretches, 

with a very considerable elevation, through Armenia, send- 
ing off a branch which, with a northerly direction, fills up 
the country between the Caspian and Euxine, and bestows 
upon it the appellation of Caucasia.’ From Armenia the 
main branch extends through the countries to the south and 
south-east of the Caspian, through the northern part of 
Media, and the districts, once so celebrated, of Hyrcania, 
Parthia, and Bactriana, till it reaches the eastern boundaries 
of Great Bucharia, or the ancient Sogdiana. Here it di- 
vides into two principal branche.s, one of which takes a 
north-easterly, the other a south-easterly direction. Con- 


* De.sguignes, Hist des Iluns^ tom. i. part ii. p. Ill ; Abulgazi-Khan, 
Hist, Gmealog, des Tartares^ p. 30 ; et ibi not. 

* Arrian. ^ Exped. Alex, v, 5, 

* The name of Caucasus was used by the ancient geographers properly to 
designate the mountains lying l)etween the two seas aliove mentioned ; but 
has been also improperly applied to other parts of the Tauric chain, parti- 
cularly the mountains of northern India. Cf. Arrian. 1. c. 
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jointly, they form, as it were, the shores of a huge sea of 
sand, mentioned by Herodotus under the general name of 
the Sandy Desert, but called in modem times the Desert of 
GSobi. The part which takes a northerly direction, a portion 
of the ancient Imaus, Belur-tag, or mountains of Cash-gar, 
forms the northern boundary of this huge waste, and pass- 
ing through the countries of Eygur, Mongolia, and Sun- 
garia, becomes united to the Altaic chain on the confines of 
Siberia. The south-eastern branch of the same range 
forms the boundary of Hindustan to the north, passes 
through Great and Little Thibet, and loses itself in Central 
China, on the borders of the Pacific. Its appellations vary 
with the countries through which it passes : the part which 
skirts Little Bucharia, bearing the name of the Mus-tag or 
Snowy-mountain, being another branch of the ancient 
Imaus ; while the mountains of Cabul and Candahar, which 
form the boundaries of Hindustan, were comprehended by 
the ancients under the name of Paropamisus. Their 
easterly continuation, beginning from the lofty peak near 
Cabul, swell to the snowy heights of the Himalaya,* whose 
summit, as has been ascertained by the adventurous re- 
searches of the English, is elevated to the enormous height 
of twenty-five thousand feet above the level of the sea;® 
taking from the Cordilleras of Soutli America the reputation 
they enjoyed as the highest mountains of the globe. From 
this point two ranges of hills descend southward, and ter- 
minate in the capes of Comorin and Malacca ; forming as 
it were the spinal ridges on which hang the two great 
Indian peninsulas. 

The courses of these great chains of mountains determine 
also those of the rivers which spring from their sides, and 
intersect in every direction this quarter of the globe. From 
the northern range, the Altaic and its dependencies, flow 
the mighty rivers of Siberia, surpassing in magnitude any 
of the old world ; which following the inclination of Siberia 
towards the north, empty their waters into the Arctic Ocean. 
’These are the Irtish, the Yenesci, and the still more con- 
siderable Lena: all unknown to the ancients, and for an 
acquaintance with which we are indebted to recent geogra- 

* Elphinstone’s Account of Cahid, p. 8.*). 

* According to the measurements of Webb. Amt. Res. voi. xi. 
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phers. The four great rivers, however, of Southern Asia, 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Indus, and the Ganges, were 
even then well known, rising in the range of Mount Taurus, 
and taking a southerly course till they lost themselves in the 
Indian and Persian Oceans. From the lofty ranges of Mus- 
tag and Imaus, which unite on the borders of Little Bu- 
charia, the two great mountain-chains before described, 
spring, to the west, the Jihoon, or Oxus, and the Sirr, or 
Jaxartes, which take a westerly direction through Great 
Bucharia towards the Caspian, and lose themselves in the 
sea of Aral ; though it is probable that both, or at all events 
the Oxus, may formerly have reached the greater of those 
two inland seas. On the eastern side of the same ridge rise 
the great rivers of China, the Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang, 
which severally traversing the northern and southern parts 
of that empire, fall into the Eastern Ocean. If to these we 
add the Volga, or Rha, (the latter of which names it Inis 
received from none but Ptolemy,®) we shall have enumerated 
all the chief rivers of Asia, or at least all tliat come within 
the compass of the present treatise. An acquaintance with 
these is of the highest importance, not only for the purposes 
of general geography, but especially^ for the object before 
us. They not only .serve as the great landmarks of the 
political divisions of Asia, but also as the principal means 
of communication and commerce ; and it was on their 
banks that the capitals of the East, the seats of civilization, of 
splendour, and luxury, were first established. 

The mountain-ranges which we have described divide 
Asia into three parts, essentially distinct from each other 
with respect to climate and the properties of their soils ; and 
presenting differences no less striking in the modes of life 
and manners of their inhabitants. The northernmost por- 
tion, known at present by the name of Siberia, and extend- 
ing from the back of the Altaic ridge to the Arctic Ocean, 
will be seldom mentioned in the present treatise, having 
continued unknown to the ancients, with the exception of 
some loose traditionary legends, to be noticed in thtur proper 
place. More thinly-peopled regions, inhabited only by 
hunters and fishermen, offer indeed a curious field of ob- 


• Probably the same with Araxcs, an appellation applied to several rivers. 
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servation to the philosopher, showing how the human race 
can subsist iri the neighbourhood of the very pole ; where 
even the savage himself is compelled to acknowledge the 
inclemency of the climate, and to hope, as a recompence 
for his sufferings, an inexhaustible hunting-ground of rein- 
deer beyond the grave.'^ The historian, however, will find 
in these desolate regions little worthy his remark, at least till 
the philologist shall have prepared the way for his researches, 
since the few traditions extant among these tribes, which 
their manners and exterior seem to confirm, tend to show 
that they arc offshoots, at least in part, of the great original 
stocks of Central Asia, driven by wars, or other contin- 
gencies, into those remote countries, whose snowy fields were 
not likely to invite any voluntary settlers. Yet even these 
regions must not be altogether forgotten, as the sequel of the 
present inquiries will prove that they have been peopled 
from times of the most remote antiquity, and possibly more 
thickly inhabited at that period than at present. 

On the other hand, the vast regions of Central Asia, which 
form tlie area enclosed between the Altaic and Tauric ranges, 
and partly filled up by those mountains, present a rich field 
of speculation to the antiquary and historian. These vast 
tracts of level steppes extend, under the names of Mongolia 
and Tartary,® from the Caspian to the Pacific. They em- 
brace the abodes of the Mongol tribes, the Kalmucs, and 
Sungarians, and others apparently produced by a mixture of 
these ; and are divided by several considerable streams, 
flowing, for the most part, towards the Caspian, but which 
do not sufficiently irrigate these immeasurable plains, as to 
make them capable of tillage. Besides, these districts are 
among the most elevated regions of the globe, and on that 

^ See (xEORGi Beschreihun/f d<^r Volker des Bussischen BeichSf p. 383. In 
the almost universal belief, among the Siberian tribes, of a kind of continu- 
ance after death, it is found, according to this writer, that it is precisely the 
inhabitants of the wildest and most savage regions that form the most pleasing 
pici nres of a future state ; while, therefore, others hold it to be sorrowful, and 
regard death on that account as a misfortune, these meet it with joy. Cer- 
tanily a very interesting fact. 

* The perpetual conmsion between the names of Tartars and Mongols, (of 
which Desguignes is especially guilty,) has been the source of serious errors 
ill the history of nations as well as in geography. The Mongols and Tartars 
are distinct races ; the principal territory of tne former lies to the north, that 
of the latter to the south of the Sirr-Daija, or Jaxartes of the ancients, the 
proper limit of the two races. 
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account, though lying between 40® and 50® N. lat., and 
consequently in the same parallel with Italy and the south 
of Germany, are far from enjoying the same degree of tem- 
perature with those countries. They do not, however, pre- 
sent many spots altogether arid and unproductive ; but, on 
the contrary, are for the most part covered with herbage, 
which occasionally attains such a luxuriant growth as to 
equal the height of the cattle which feed there.® 

This natural condition of the soil, added to another pecu- 
liarity, the almost total absence of woods or forests, heis had 
great influence in determining the manner of life of the in- 
habitants of those regions. In their native country they 
could never occupy fixed abodes, nor apply themselves to 
the pursuits of agriculture ; and while history presents many 
examples of nomad tribes having adopted the settled habits 
of the nations they subdued, it affords none of a similar 
change effected in their native country ; where, on the con- 
traiy, they appear destined to lead the wandering life of 
shepherds and herdsmen. These vast and level plains are 
accordingly studded, instead of with cities and houses, with 
tents and encampments, the ordinary abodes of these migra- 
tory tribes, ofi;en surrounded for leagues by their innumer- 
able flocks and herds of sheep and cattle, of horses and 
camels, which constitute their riches, and supply all, or 
nearly all, their limited wants. Tli<; milk and flesh of their 
cows or their mares form their principal food ; and they 
learned at an early period the art of extracting from the 
former an intoxicating drink.'” The skins of the same ani- 
mals, with the hair of their camels, furnish them with a 
coarse clothing for themselves, and with coverings for their 
tents ; and the canes growing on the banks of their inland 
seas and rivers are readily fashioned into bows and arrows. 
The soil of their interminable territory is the coninmn pro- 
perty of all ; and they migrate without difficulty, accom- 
panied by their numerous herds, from an exhausted to a 
fresh pasturage, or from a poorer to a richer district. 

Their social relations have, as might be expected, been 
greatly influenced by these peculiarities of their situation. 
It is impossible that they should adopt those civil constitu- 

® Hist. Genmh des TartareSf p. 126, et ibi not. 

Pallas, Oesch, dcr Mongol. Volk. i. 133. 
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tions to which we have been accustomed from our youth, and 
which are the consequences of settled habitations, domestic 
tranquillity, and established possessions. The place of these 
was supplied by the natural bond of consanguinity ; which 
became proportionably stronger than among Europeans, in- 
asmuch as it embraced not only individual families but whole 
tribes and nations. Each race was subdivided into many 
tribes, which often swelled into mighty nations, which were 
split, according to circumstances, into a greater or lesser 
number of hordes, each comprehending a larger or smaller 
proportion of individual families. The heads of families and 
tribes take the place held by the civil magistrate in more pol- 
ished nations, and exercise at the same time the offices of 
judges during peace, and leaders in war, with an authority 
which has often degenerated into unlimited despotism.” It 
also not unfrequently happens, that the chief of a tribe be- 
comes by the preponderance of his power, or by free choice, 
the head of the whole nation, and ends in being a monarch, 
and perhaps a conqueror, like Cyrus, Attila, and Timur, 
spreading death and desolation over flourishing countries, 
and inundating more than one portion of the globe with his 
innumerable armies. The sequel of these treatises will show 
how important it is to a correct knowledge, not only of Asi- 
atic history, but also of the human race at large, to possess 
clear views respecting the manners and institutions of the 
nomad tribes. It was among them that the greatest revolu- 
tions in the history of mankind, which not only determined 
the fate of Asia, but shook Europe and Africa to their centre, 
had their origin. It would almost appear to have been the 
design of Providence to continue these nations in a state 
more true to nature, and nearer by some degrees to their 
original condition, in order to renovate by their means (as 
history proves to have been often the case) the more civilized 
races of the world, which had prepared, by degeneracy and 
luxury, the way for their own destruction. 

The third, or southern division of Asia, is partly filled up 
by the ramifications of Mount Taurus, before described, and 
partly lies to the southward of these, comprehending also the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, where that range of hills com- 


" Pallas, i. 185. 
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mences. Beginning at 40 ® N. lat., this division extends in 
the form of a vast continent, as far south as the tropic of 
Cancer, beyond which the three great peninsulas of Arabia, 
Hindustan, and Malacca, extend far into the torrid zone. It 
comprises, therefore, the richest and most fruitful regions of 
the globe — Asia Minor, all the provinces of modem Persia, 
from the Tigris to the Indus, the northern part of Hindustan, 
as well as the two peninsulas on either side of the Ganges, 
and lastly Thibet, and the whole of China Proper. With the 
exception of a few arid tracts or mountainous regions, the 
whole of this vast extent of country has been blessed with the 
choicest gifts of nature ; enjoying not only a temperate cli- 
mate, but fertilized by a multitude of rivers of all sizes. The 
treasures of the vegetable kingdom are there found in the 
utmost profusion and variety; and the animal creation, 
whether quadrupeds, birds, or insects, there attain the high- 
est perfection ; the cotton-plant and the silk-worm are na- 
tives of the soil ; the most precious spices and aromatics are 
peculiar to this region ; and even those commodities which 
have acquired a fictitious value from the caprice or wants of 
mankind, gold, precious stones, and pearls, abound there. 

It is no wonder that the inhabitants of such a region, sur- 
rounded by such natural advantages, should cease to be the 
same with those who wander over the wild steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia. Providence appears to have designed that they 
should here cease to lead a pastoral life, and to have pointed 
the way to a more dignified and cultivated mode of exist- 
ence ; and history proves how early and how constantly they 
availed themselves of the privilege. The earlie.st records of 
the human race ascribe to this region the first origin of till- 
age, of the cultivation of the vine, and the establishment of 
cities and political combinations. It is tme that a con- 
siderable number of nomad tribes still continue to wander 
there, particularly where the pasturage is rich, as is tlie case 
between the Euphrates and Tigris ; and the encampment of 
a pastoral horde may be often seen close beside the walls of 
a city. But these are either wanderers from Arabia or the 
northern parts of Central Asia, or mountain-tribes, possess- 
ing a country incapable of being reduced to tillage. On the 
other hand, it is a remark which the whole course of history 
tends to verify, that not only have the original inhabitants of 
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these countries adopted settled abodes, and the relations of 
social life, but that even the nomad tribes settled among 
them as sojourners, or as conquerors, have voluntarily ex- 
changed their restless habits for those of a more tranquil and 
peaceful mode of existence. The parallel of 40® N. lat. ac- 
cordingly forms, as it were, the invariable boundary of the 
agricultural and pastoral districts ; though it is not neces- 
sary to remark, that this distinction must only be received 
as generally true, and that the transition from the one mode 
of life to the other is gradual. With this limitation the 
observation will be found to hold true in every period of 
Asiatic history. This parallel divides Caucasia from Ar- 
menia, Sogdiana, or Great Bucharia, from Bactriana or 
Balk, and China from Chinese Tartary. I’he countries to 
the north of 40° have at all times been principally the 
abode of wandering tribes of shepherds and herdsmen ; and 
those to the south, of a settled population. 

Multiplied and extensive as have been the revolutions of 
Central Asia, there reigns throughout the history of that 
continent a uniformity which is strongly contrasted with 
what we observe in Europe. Kingdoms and monarchies 
have arisen and decayed, and yet the same character has 
been constantly transmitted from the former to the succeed- 
ing dynasty, a peculiarity which the general tenor of Asiatic 
history will itself best explain. 

The mighty empires which arose in Asia were not found- 
ed ill the same manner with the kingdoms of Europe. They 
were generally erected by mighty conquering nations, and 
these, for the most part, nomad nations. This important 
consiileration W'e must never lose sight of, when engaged in 
the study of their history and institutions. 

We have already observed, that the whole of Northern 
and Central Asia is full of such wandering tribes ; but in 
Southern Asia also, many portions of the Tauric range, 
and the whole of Arabia, (with the exception of its southern 
extremity, or Arabia Felix,) are occupied by people of the 
same habits ; the dreary deserts of sand in the latter country 
being even less adapted for cultivation or 'fixed abodes than 
the steppes of Northern Asia. 

The few observations which we have already made on 
these nations may convince us that they were formed to 
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become nations of conquerors. Their mode of life fits 
them to endure the hardships of war ; their limited wants 
enable them to dispense with much of the baggage which 
encumber the marches of our regular armies ; their count- 
less herds afford an inexhaustible stock of horses for their 
cavaliy, in which their principal strength has always con- 
sisted ; for even in peace they are so continually moving 
about, that they are scarcely ever out of the saddle. These 
predatory habits are a sort of preparation for actual warfare, 
and inspire them, if not with the firm hardihood and cool 
courage of Europeans, yet with an audacity and impetuosity 
in attack, which spring from the habit of encountering 
danger, and the lust of spoil. The same fierce passions 
have called forth the locust-swarms of Mongols and Ara- 
bians from their steppes and deserts, and attracted from 
their mountains the Parthians and Persians, to sweep over 
and desolate the fruitful regions of Southern Asia. Having 
subdued the civilized nations established there, they extend- 
ed their dominion as far as their predatory hordes could 
range, and became the founders of potent empires, ex- 
changing without reluctance their sterile native country for 
more fortunate situations. An acquaintance, however, with 
the refinements and luxuries of the conquered kingdoms, 
and the influence of a milder climate, soon effected a re- 
markable change in the habits of these conquerors, and 
they adopted the manners of those whom they had van- 
quished, with the less difficulty, because a wandering herds- 
man is attached to no native spot, and knows no home. 
The consequence was a species of refinement, not of moral 
taste, but of mere sensual luxury ; and the degree to which 
this was carried was proportionate to the fierceness of the 
desires by which it was prompted, and the suddenness of 
the transition from a savage state to one of ease and indul- 
gence. In this manner the conquerors subdued themselves, 
and resigned their dominion, sooner or later, according to 
circumstances; while fresh tribes of conquerors, uncor- 
rupted by success, sallied from their ancient haunts, or from 
other districts, to erect a new dynasty on the ruins of the 
former, and subsequently to undergo the same vicissitude 
of degeneracy and subjugation. 

Such niay be pronounced to be a summary of the whole 
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of Asiatic history, with the single exception of the Mace- 
donian conquest ; the only time when the Eiuropeaus have 
been masters of the interior of Asia, In this manner, of 
old, the monarchies of the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the 
Persians, and the Pailhians were founded, and fell ; such, 
in the middle ages, was the liistory of the Arabian conquest; 
and such, up to the present day, has been that of the Tar- 
tarian and Mongol empires, which still subsist, though in 
loiins. 

This review of the origin of the great Asiatic monarchies 
suggests of itself the following observations. 

I. Instead of a progressive establishment and aggrandize- 
ment, these empires appear to have attained at once, or 
within a very short period, a gigjintic stature. TJie cause 
is contained in the manner in wliich nomad tribes effect 
their conquests, and in which alone they can effect them, if 
destined to be durable. Extensive tracts of land are neces- 
sary for their very subsistence, and as long as they continue 
victorious, they have no inducement to set any bounds to 
their conquests. On the contrary, the plunder of one coun- 
tiy is an inducement to seek that of another ; and this love 
of pillage, combined with an utter ignorance of geography, 
has often inspired them with the notion of making them- 
selves masters of all the world (a title they frequently arro- 
gated) ; an imagination which, though never fulfilled in its 
full extent, they have so far achieved as to astonish historians. 
The Saracen dominion extended at one period from Mo- 
rocco and Spain to Hindustan ; and the Mongol armies, 
under the successore of Ginghis-KImn, fought at the same 
time in Silesia, and under the wall of China ! 

II. Nations of this character cannot readily give to their 
dominions a settled civil constitution. How can they give 
that which they do not possess themselves? It is much 
more consistent with the natural course of events that their 
form of government should be at the firat purely military. 
The administration of the conquered provinces is committ^ 
to generals at the head of numereus armies, supported by 
the vanquished, either as garrisons in their cities, or as 
wandering hoixles. The original office of such a governor 
was to collect, either arbitrarily or according to fixed pro- 
portions, the tribute or donatives imposed on the con- 
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quered; and for this purpose, to keep them in the most 
complete subjection. This arrangement frequently dege- 
nerates in a short time into another, by which the pro- 
vinces are delivered over to their governors at the price of 
a certain yearly sum paid into the royal treasury, which the 
governor is at liberty to collect, as well as his own exor- 
bitant interest, by any means he can. Consequently it is 
often the case, that the internal government of such pro- 
vinces is left untouched ; and even the conquered princes, 
or their successors, are sometimes allowed to retain their 
offices, unless removed on account of insubordination, or 
tlie personal hostility of their conquerors. Such was the 
custom of the Peraians as well as the Mongols; but it 
would be a great error to attribute this to tlie clemency or 
leniency of the conquerors : it was much more the conse- 
quence of their ignorance and rudeness, which made them 
incapable of apprehending at once subjects foreign to all 
their former habits, and indisposed them to take the pains 
of learning. 

III. At the same time it is natural that from this sort of 
military government should be gradually foi’ined a civil 
administration ; as the conquerors became by long inter- 
coui"se with the conquered milder in their habits, and con- 
sequently more sensible of the atlvantages, and better ac- 
quainted with the forms of civil institutions ; and exchanged 
by degrees their roving habits for a settled residence in 
cities. It is true that the genius of Timur, and a few other 
conquerors, may have so far anticipated the order of time, 
as to have conceived at once the idea of a more regular 
form of government ; but, in general, it must be borne in 
mind, that the change was slow and gradual. Those mili- 
tary chiefs, whose authority was circumscribed by no law, 
as they gradually became better acquainted with civil 
affairs, took an increa.sed interest in them, and from being 
mere leaders of ai’mics, assumed the cha)iict(;rs of satraps or 
viceroys ; while the jealousy of oriental despotism often 
purposely placed the lattei* as spies upon the conduct of the 
former. In this manner the great Asiatic monarchies 
generally form a whole, which, uncemented by civil rights 
and relations, is lield together only by the universal pressure 
of a superior ; containing, however, in its subordinate parts, 
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the most heterogeneous constitutions. The most despotic 
empires have thus tolerated not only petty kings and princes 
with limited authority, but even republics, of which the 
Phoenician and Grecian states, subject to the king of Persia, 
are instances. 

The above observations furnish an answer to a question 
which naturally suggests itself to the student of Asiatic his- 
tory, and which is of the highest interest with reference to 
the general history of mankind, namely, how it came to 
pass that the system of absolute despotism, which has always 
characterized the Asiatic governments, should have been so 
constantly maintained, and, under every political revolu- 
tion, uniformly renewed ? 

When the right of conquest and the power of the sword 
were the foundation of all authority, it necessarily followed 
that the administration, in its civil department, should bear 
a despotic character ; especially when the unlimited sway 
of their patriarchal chiefs had already prepared the con- 
querors for such a system. Strange as it may appear, there 
were many nations among them, which, while they appeared 
to enjoy savage freedom, were subject to a rooted and rigid 
despotism ; and among whom the head of the tribe was ab- 
solute lord of all his race.'* This apparent contradiction is 
readily solved, when we recollect that the paternal authority 
is the foundation of the patriarchal ; and that the former, 
among uncivilized nations, is at all times strong in exact 
proportion to their rudeness. 

The gigantic extent also of these empires favoured the 
growth of despotism. That many nations should be subject 
to one is contraiy to the course of nature, since it is obvious 
then that each people ought to administer its own affairs, 
although peculiar circumstances may prevail to break 
through this general rule. The disadvantages, however, of 
a contrary system, are apparent only when any great devia- 
tion has taken place from the natural course of things. A 
multitude of all nations and languages, differing in manners 
and religion, arc incapable of being governed by the same 
laws ; and the consequence is, that arbitrary power usurps 
their place. The method of governing by satraps becomes 

'* For instance, among the Mongols. Pallas, Oeachichte der Mongol. 
Volkerschqft. vol. i. p. 185. 
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the only one by which these discordant elements can be 
ruled and kept together ; and thus a system of despotism is 
established from one end of the empire to the other, and 
from the monarch to the lowest subject ; the most potent 
despot not being sufficiently powerful to restrain his vice- 
roys by the steady authority of law, though he may bow 
them beneath the yoke of force. 

In the last place, the inseparable connexion, which we 
have had occasion to remark, between religion and legisla- 
tion, must greatly embarrass, if not altogether obstruct, the 
development of a constitution. A new system of laws would 
have been equivalent to a change of religion ; and even a 
partial modification of the former would have been looked 
upon as an innovation on the latter. The difficulties attend- 
ing such innovations are obvious, but they must have been 
considerably increased when (as was often the case) not only 
the ceremonies of religion but those of the court were in the 
custody of a separate caste, whose interest it was to dis- 
courage any attempt to change. 

These observations, however, are not sufficient to account 
for the most gloomy phenomenon in the history of the hu- 
man race — the fact that tlie fairest and riclu^st portion of 
the globe, where the mind of man might have been expected 
to attain its greatest maturity, has, in all ag(»s, been con- 
demned to perpetual slavery. . Admitting that the* chains of 
the Asiatic nations were forged in tlieir veny infancy, and 
that the spirit of conquest only riveted them more firmly, 
still we may ask, how their strength came to be so impaired, 
that, in the periods of their greatest prosperity, they were 
unable to shake off a yoke which, to European nations, ap- 
pears intolerable? 

To answer this question we must go back a step, and 
seek the cause of the phenomenon in the defective consti- 
tution and condition, not of their civil institutions, but their 
domestic relations. For reasons, the discussion of which 
lies beyond the limits of the present rt?searches, these arc 
very different among the great nations of Central Asia from 
the manners of civilized Europe. Polygamy has at all 
times prevailed there ; and polygamy, according to all the 
principles of our nature, has a tendency to promote un- 
limited despotism. 
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No one, who is aware how closely they are connected, 
can deny the influence which the better or worse condition 
of the domestic relations has on those of the society at large. 
The popular saying, that a republic to be permanent must 
be founded on virtue, appears to be only a consequence of 
the more general principle, that civil freedom is closely con- 
nected with morality ; and that the one inevitably perishes 
with the other. Now there is no one custom more adverse 
to virtue in general, especially the domestic virtues, the 
chief sources of all true patriotism, than that of polygamy ; 
by this many explain the phenomenon that no nation prac- 
tising polyg^ii^y ever attained to a true republican 
constitution, nor even that of a free monarchy. Nay, it 
may be confidently asserted, that it would be unable to 
paaintain a government of this kind even if presented with it. 

Polygamy at once produces domestic tyranny, by making 
jvoman a slave and man a tyrant; and society at large 
Sms becomes a combination, not of fathers of families, but 
)f household tyrants, wlio by the practice of tyranny have 
ieen fitted to endure it. He who is tyrannical in authority 
kill be abject in submission. 

A plurality of wives also, as it diminishes conjugal tender- 
ness, saps the foundations of parental attachment ; and 
hereby impairs the interest which every member of the 
toe should feel in its preservation and prosperity. The 
^eas of country and family, which among the Asiatics ap- 
^ar to have been always separated, if the first of them be 
“"ot altogether wanting, have been ever closely associated in 
be minds of the nobler nations of Europe. Attachment to 
be one has always produced devotion to the other : the best 
rther of a family has always proved the best citizen ; and 
rom this source has flowed, not only a respect for the au- 
^ority of law and the magistrates, but that heroic courage 
nd contempt of death which fired the rude inhabitant 
^ ancient Germany, when fighting for his wife, his chil- 

^ nation in which polygamy is not only tolerated but esiab- 
|hed. ^mong the Greeks it was permitted, but never customary. I must 
Intent myself with merely indicating in this place, for the researches of 
mers, another field of extensive interest, namely, the question how far 
Wygam)r and monogamy have influenced private law. It I am not mis- 
»en, this might be made the foundation of an entirely new classification 
t legal enactments, which might lead to highly important conclusions. 

VOL. I. C 
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dren, and his country, to rush upon the pikes of the Roman 
legions. 

But the evil effects of polygamy have always been prin- 
cipally manifest in the higher classes, among whom the 
intrigues and jealousies of their wives are augmented in 
proportion to their number, and their common tyrant ends 
by becoming the slave of his wives and their eunuchs. 

The government of a haram has always been the same, 
modified only by the casual influence of personal character ; 
and we shall see in the course of the present inquiries, how 
minutely the interior of the courts of Susa and Pcrsepolis 
corresponded with those of Ispahan and Constantinople, 
and how in every case the same causes were followed by the 
same consequences. 

When a system of despotism was based on the general 
practice of polygamy, it is evident that the nations of the 
East could never hope to shake oft' the former, so long as 
their domestic relations continued unaltered. At the same 
time, they occasionally experienced the milder moments of 
despotism, whenever a prince of just and gentle character 
happened to ascend the throne.^^ The nature of their 
government, however, continued the same ; and such as no 
single monarch, however excellent, could alter ; because he 
must first have metamorphosed the entire nation, and 
rooted out ancient habits and manners, which it was out of 
his power to effect. If the above remarks appear to mili- 
tate against the hypothesis of those who confidently expect 
a progressive improvement of the whole human race, they 
may at least confirm us in th(» agreeable assurance that 
Europe is secured by a more perfect state of morals from a 
despotism like those of the East. It is true that Europe has 
had her Neros ; but not only was their tyranny of tem- 
porary duration, but the most tyrannical of her princes 
never dared to set all the forms of government at defiance. 
The characteristic feature of Asiatic despotism is this, that 
the monarch is taught to look upon his subjects, not as his 
people, but as his property, whom he is at liberty to dis- 

“ The j>rc<!ent Shah of Persia undoubtedly belongs to this class of kings, 
and yet it is remarkable that the English ambassadors have never been able 
to make him comprehend the limited nature of the royal authority in Great 
Britain. Morieits Travelsy vol. i. p. 215. 
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pose of according to his pleasure, except where religion 
may interpose some restraint. On the other hand, admit- 
ting that the tribunals of some of 4he most despotic rulers 
of modern Europe, (such, for example, as those of the 
Tudors and Stuarts,) as well as the revolutionary tribunals, 
(such as that of France,) were nothing more than legal 
forms; yet as such they were of some value, because they 
evinced the tacit acknowledgment on the part of the tyrant, 
that he was subject to the laws, instead of being elevated 
above them. 

The same uniformity which we have already had occasion 
to remark in the constitutions of the Asiatic nations, is ob- 
servable also in their commercial intercourse. Although 
^travelling in Asia is less obstructed than in Africa, the cha- 
■ipacter of internal commerce is much the same in both. 

In Asia, as in Africa, it is scarcely possible for a traveller 
io journey in safety alone, and the consequence is, the form- 
•Ition of companies of merchants or caravans, such as we 
|lave already described. The length of the journey, extend- 
ing frequently across desert steppes, and the lawless hordes 
.which sometimes penetrate into more civilized districts 
imd continually infest their borders, and whose rapacious 
pjspositions can only be satisfied by forced and expensive 
tSpontributions, make it necessary to travel in numbers suf- 
pciently large to protect the travellers and their merchandise. 
iThe whole of Southern and Central Asia possesses, however, 
ihe invaluable gift of a beast of burden, without which these 
|png and perilous journeys would be impracticable. The 
jfeamcl is found not only in the deserts of Arabia, but among 
|he steppes of the Kirgees and Kalmucs, to the north of the 


I The great rivers of Asia have, it is true, been also used 
channels of commerce, but running principally through 
level tracts of pasture or steppes, their banks are unsupplied 
with wood fit for the purposes of ship-building ; many dis- 
Iricts also wanting iron ; and these are probably the reasons 
prhy the river navigation of Asia has never attained a like 
Importance with that of Europe. 

I The internal traffic of Asia has, in consequence, like that 
|)f Africa, been at all times principally carried on by land, 
pnd in the same manner. Still, as the general commerce 

c 2 
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of Asia is vastly more considerable than that of the other 
continent, and the greater part of the countries engaged 
in it less uncivilized and inhospitable, we cannot be sur- 
prised at finding, that, in the former country, the arrange- 
ments for the convenience and furtherance of trade are 
much more numerous. Such are the public roads, and the 
caravanserais, or buildings for the reception of caravans. 
In great monarchies, erected like those of Asia by force of 
arms, the necessity for lines of military communication is 
soon sensibly felt, for the purpose of maintaining distant 
possessions, and insuring conquests already made, which 
can only be effected by keeping open the communications 
for the victorious armies. Accordingly, in the times of the 
Persians, no less than in those of the Mongols, we find that 
royal highways were established through the whole extent 
of conquered Asia ; constructed with an amount of cost and 
labour which can only be commanded by despotic govern- 
ments, having the power of concentrating on a single point 
all the energies and resources of their sulyects.'® It is true 
that such military highways arc not to be always followed 
by the caravans, which naturally prefer short roads though 
more desert or difficult, but it is obvious that the internal 
commerce and communication of the empire at large must 
have been greatly facilitated by their establishment. 

The institution of caravanserais may also be traced to 
times of remote antiquity ; though it has been greatly pro- 
moted by the religion of Mohammed, which recommends 
the establishment of such edifices as a good work.*® They 
are usually lai^e quadrangular structures, enclosing an open 
court, on every side of winch is disposed a single or double 
row of empty chambers, where the traveller is at liberty to 
take up his quarters for the night, being left to provide for 
his further accommodation as well as his fbod.’^ Even if 
the Asiatics had inns like those of Europe, these would not 
be sufficient to receive companies consisting of hundreds, 
nay, thousands, of travellers with their beasts of burden. 

It was a necessary consequence of the fact, that the com- 

“ See Herod, v. .52, for a description of the royal roads of Persia; and 
compare Marco Polo's account of those of the Mongols, in Ramusio Roc- 
colta di Vuujgif yo\. ii. p. 30. 

Herodotus styles tnem KoraXifatiQ, loc. cit. 

” Voyagea de Tavernier^ vol. i. p. 96. 
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merce of Asia was principally carried on by land, that it 
should be materially influenced by the political changes and 
revolutions which took place there. When new tribes of 
conquerors emerged from their deserts, and overthrew by 
their countless hordes an established empire, a revolution 
so complete could not but aflect its commerce also. Never- 
theless, it is a remark which the whole tenor of Asiatic his- 
tory confirms, that, though often interrupted and modified, 
the commerce of the country was never entirely destroyed. 
On the contrary, it appears always to have resumed its ori- 
ginal position with greater facility than could have been 
expected ; nor are the causes difficult to discover. The 
victorious nation soon perceived the advantages to be de- 
rived from a continuance of the former state of things ; the 
wants of the conquered soon became theirs also ; the customs 
or presents extorted from the caravans which traversed their 
country enriched them or their chiefs ; and it may be added, 
that a sort of taste for commerce and trade prevails even 
among the ruder tribes of Asia. Less injury was inflicted 
on commerce by these changes of dynasty and wars of vic- 
torious nations, than by the anarchy into which despotic 
governments are apt to be dissolve<l. On such occasions 
innumerable hordes of banditti are presently formed, which 
destroy all internal security — the restraint of a superior 
power having been removed. The anarchy and contusion 
which so long prevailed in the state of Persia, caused an 
almost absolute interruption of her commerce. 

In this manner, with some partial modifications and oc- 
casional interruptions, the internal commerce of Asia con- 
tinued on the whole the .same, through all the mighty poli- 
tical revolutions which affected the interior, from the days of 
Cyrus and Nebuchadnezzar to those of Ginghis-Khan and 
Timur. As the more recent dynasties were built on the 
same foundations with their predecessors, so their commerce 
also retained the same general character. Its principal seats 
remained unchanged ; and the countries in which these were 
situated were at all times adorned with rich and flourishing 
cities ; which, after the most cruel devastation, rose unim- 
paired from their ashes. The wants of men, whether natural 
or fictitious, are too mighty and pressing to be lastingly af- 
fected, far less annihilated, even by war or despotism. One 
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event, however, has made a sensible epoch in the histoiy of 
Asiatic commerce, and will, it is probable, always continue 
to influence it — the discovery of a passage to the East Indies 
round the Cape of Good Hope. It is true, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to remark, and shall prove more at length 
hereafter, that even at a veiy ancient period there existed a 
communication by sea between the shores of Arabia and 
Hindustan ; and it is well known that this intercourse sub- 
sisted, although with some vicissitudes, during the Macedo- 
nian and Roman periods, as well as the Arabian and Vene- 
tian. But, even at the perio<l of its greatest prosperity, this 
traffic bore no proportion to the vast land commerce of Asia, 
through which by far the greater part of the productions of 
the East, consumed in Europe, was conveyed to this quarter 
of the world by the ports of the Euxine and Mediterranean 
Seas. 

A total change ensued when the Europeans had discovered 
a way to the East Indies round Africa. Europe no longer 
received the commodities required through the accustomed 
channel of Central Asia, but obtained them direct from the 
southern coasts of that continent, (particularly those of Hin- 
dustan,) which from that time nece.ssarily became the prin- 
cipal seats of commerce. In consequence, a large proportion 
of the internal commerce of the country became attracted to 
the situations frequented by the European fleets, which 
were thus rendered the marts for the productions required 
in the West. Nevertheless, the commerce of the interior 
continued to maintain itself, as long as the throne of the 
Persians and Mongols was occupied by princes who, with 
the love of conquest, possessed some relish for the arts of 
peace, and sufficient power to assure the safety of individuals 
within their empire. The iron despotism of the Turks, the 
anarchy of Persia, and the lawless inroads of the Afghans 
and Mahrattas on the north of Hindustan, first caused the 
almost utter ruin of the commerce of Central Asia, and con- 
verted into deserts the flourishing countries on the banks of 
the Euphrates and Indus ; where the ruins of what were 
once royal cities are the only records of their former mag- 
nificence. 

Of all the divisions of Asia, the Southern, containing the 
ter* itory of Hindustan, is distinguished by the richness and 
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diversity of its productions. Here we not only find (with 
very few exceptions) all the products of other parts of civil- 
ized Asia, but so great a variety peculiar to its own climate, 
that it would appear as if a new and more beautiful creation 
had sprung up under the hand of nature. Nearly all the 
spices, which become necessary to mankind in exact propor- 
tion to the progress of luxury and refinement, have at all 
times been peculiar to this region ; while two of the most 
important articles used in clothing, viz. cotton and silk, were 
first produced here, and continue to be so in an especial de- 
gree, though their cultivation has been gradually extended 
to other coxintries. These natural advantages have rendered 
this quarter the principal seat of Asiatic commerce ; its pro- 
ductions have flowed from the east to the west in a con- 
tinual stream ; and notwithstanding some occasional de- 
viations in its branches, the main current has never been 
dried up. The influence which an intercourse with India 
may have had on the civilization of mankind, is a question 
worthy the close attention of the philosophical student of 
history; and one which, notwithstanding the important 
illustrations it has of late received, has been by no means 
sufficiently elucidated. It is of the greatest consequence to 
ascertain the channels through which, at various periods, it 
found its way, or into which it was conducted ; and the 
whole course of history tends to prove, that the countries 
which became the staples or the depots of this commerce, 
uniformly attained a high degree of opulence and refine- 
ment ; which, however, gradually changed the habits and 
corniptcd the manners of their inhabitants; at the same 
time that these were softened, sowing among them the seeds 
of luxury, and consequently of decline and ruin. The result 
of this dispensation of Providence (by which the parts of 
the earth most remote with respect to Europe have been 
eqriehed with the most costly and highly valued, though 
not the most necessary productions) has been, the mutual 
intercourse and civilization of nations ; which, if they had 
continued unconnected, would have remained still in their 
infancy, as must be the case with all isolated nations, even 
if by some strong instinctive effort they succeed in emerging 
from their original barbarism. 

These general observations may enable us to follow with 
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confidence the light which they throw on the course of an- 
cient commerce, as carried on through the interior of Asia, 
previous to the discovery of the passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope. We have already remarked, that the nature 
of caravan communication requires the establishment of 
certain staples, or marts for intermediate commerce, from 
which articles of trade may be forwarded to other countries. 
Without such resting-places, how was it possible for the 
laden camel to journey from the banks of the Ganges to the 
shores of the Mediterranean ? Or how otherwise could the 
inhabitant of the interior receive his allotment of the produc- 
tions of more fruitful countries to supply his necessities ? 

Staples of this kind appear to have been marked out, as 
it were, by the hand of Nature herself, and therefore re- 
mained the same, as long as Asiatic commerce continued 
to flourish. Of this kind were the countries between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, particularly Babylonia, as well as 
those upon the Oxus, Bactra and Samarcand ; and, lastly, 
the shores of the Euxine and Mediterranean. 

Babylonia was the emporium for the whole of Western 
Asia, and consequently for the nations of Europe and Asia 
Minor. We shall have occasion, in another place, to describe 
at length the admirable situation and peculiar advantages of 
this district. A considemblc portion of the raw produce of 
India was manufactured here, to whicth were added the pro- 
ductions of Babylonia itself, the fertility of whose soil, in 
ancient times, almost surpasses belief. 

The territories of Bactra and Maracanda, comprised 
under the modem appellation of Great Bucharia, are no 
less important in the history of ancient commerce. They 
were the depots of the wares of Northern Asia, as well of 
those imported from China and Tangut, across the desert 
of Gobi, as of those brought tlirough the mountains from 
Great Thibet, and those which were conveyed from India 
to the Caspian. These were the first resting-places for the 
caravans arriving from those various countries ; and conse- 
quently these districts, and others lying under the same 
latitude, to the west of the Caspian, became the natural 
markets of the various tribi^s of Central and Northern Asia ; 
which being more or less acquainted with the productions of 
the south, iiave at all times resorted hither to supply their 
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wants. We must not be surprised therefore at discovering 
on this frontier of the nomad districts, (an expression which 
may be explained by what we have already remarked,) a 
great extent of internal commerce, and a no less astonishing 
variety in its inhabitants. 

Lastly, the sea coasts of the Mediterranean, particularly 
the countries of Phoenicia and Asia Minor, were the natural 
marts for all the oriental merchandise destined for the ports 
of Europe and Africa. The inhabitants, whether Greeks or 
Asiatics, were disposed by the situation of their country to 
a seafaring life ; and their harbours became the places of 
exchange for the three quarters of the globe, where the sil- 
ver of Spain, and the amber of Prussia, were bartered for 
the spices of Hindustan, and the frankincense of Arabia. 
Their territories consequently became the richest in the 
world ; and, previous to the erection of the Persian mon- 
archy, were adorned by a multitude of flourishing commer- 
cial cities, which formed an almost unbroken line from the 
straits of Byzantium to the confines of Egypt ; presenting a 
picture of prosperity, only to be paralleled at the present 
(lay by the cities of North America. 

If tiie above remarks may have the effect of throwing 
some light on the general course and character of Asiatic 
commerce, this will be increased by considering what were 
the principal objects of that traffic in ancient times, com- 
pared with the present. We too often find ourselves with- 
out the information necessaiy to follow the course of trade 
into the most remote regions ; but when we meet with the 
mention of articles which are unquestionably peculiar to 
c(!rtain countries, we are warranted in concluding that a 
communication then existed with those countries, though 
we may be unable to define its nature and extent. A piece 
of sugar, or a morsel of pepper, in a neglected corner of a 
village inn, would be a certain proof of the trade with either 
Indies, even if we possessed no other evidence of the com- 
merce of the Dutch and English with those countries. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicities of the natural produc- 
tions of Asia, I hope to be able to illustrate the principal 
articles of her commerce under the following heads. 

I. Precious commodities, including gold and silver, as 
well as precious stones and pearls. 
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II. Articles used in clothing : wool, cotton, silk, and furs. 

III. Spices and aromatics. 

I. We cannot avoid being struck by the prodigious 
abundance in Central Asia of the precious metals, particu- 
larly gold, whether in ancient or modem times ; and the 
proofs of this fact, under the dynasty of the ancient Persians, 
no less than that of Arabians and Mongols, are too authentic 
to leave room for any reasonable doubt. It has been the 
constant taste of the Asiatics to employ their gold, not so 
much in coinage, as in ornaments of every sort, and em- 
broidery. The thrones of their princes, the furniture of 
their palaces, and especially all that belongs to the service 
of the royal table, from the time of Solomon to the present 
day, have been fashioned of massive gold ; their weapons 
have been always thus decorated, and dresses, or carpets, 
embroidered with gold, have been at all times among the 
most valued commodities of the East."* This splendour was 
not a prerogative confined to the Persian monarchs alone, 
as if they had bought up the gold in every part of their do- 
minions to dazzle the eyes of their subjects. The same 
practice prevailed through all the gradations of that system 
of despotism. The satraps were comparatively as wealthy 
as their master, and their inferior officers again in the like 
proportion.'® We meet also with occasional instances of 
private individuals possessed of immense wealth ; ““ and, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, even a pastoral nation of Eastern Asia 
had most of its utensils of gohl.-' We are naturally tempted 
to inquire where the mines were situated from which this 
mighty continent was so abundantly supplied with that pre- 
cious metal ? 

Gold and silver, as far as we know, are exclusively the 
productions of mountainous n.'gions, from which they are 
sometimes carried down by the torrents which rise there, 
and finally collected or washed from the sands in which they 
are deposited. Flat countries, however much they may be 
favoured by nature in other respects, produce no gold ; of 

** Compare the account of Chardin, ii. p. 370, with Xenoph. Curop, Op, 
p. 215. cd. Leiincl. The descriptions given by both authors, of tne riches 
and splendour of the Persian kings, so closely resemble each other, that they 
ivould seem to have proceeded from the pens of contemporaries. 

** See Hkrod. >. 192. Ibid. vii. 27, 

The Massageta*, Herod, i. 215. 
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which the rich alluvial tract of Bengal is an instance, though 
the contrary opinion has been entertained by many. On 
the other hand, if we follow the great mountain ranges of 
Asia, and compare the evidence they afford with the express 
testimony of antiquity, we shall be led to the following con- 
clusions ; 

The mountains of Asia appear to become more abundant 
in this metal the nearer they approach the east. The west- 
ern parts of the continent are sparingly endowed with it ; 
while it appears to be accumulated in the eastern. 

Asia Minor, it is true, contains the mountain of Tmolus, 
the gold of which is carried down by the streams of the 
Pactolus and Maeandfjr ; but we have no proof that mines 
were ever worked there. The produce, however, of the 
gold sand collected there by the process of washing, (and 
which appears to have mainly contributed to fill the treasury 
of the Lydian kings,--) seems to have been considerable ; 
though small in comparison with the wealth of other Asiatic 
monarchies. The heights of Caucasus, between the Euxine 
and the Caspian, contain, it is true, a portion of the precious 
metals ; but, as far as we know, more silver than gold.®* 
The former was obtained there by mining, even in times of 
remote antiquity : the latter is not mentioned as having 
been found tlwjre ; unless we choose (with some of the an- 
cients) to explain, in this sense, the traditional expedition 
of Jason in search of the golden fleece. 

The continuation of the chain of Taurus, through Ar- 
menia, Media, Ilyrcauia, and Persia Proper, as far as the 
borders t.f Bactriana, or (ireat Bucharia, although not alto- 
gether devoid of this metal, is by no means rich in it. At 
all events we hav(^ no evidence from history that mines were 
ever worked there with tolemble success.®^ 

The first chain of Asiatic mountains abounding in gold, 
appears to commence on the eastern borders of Great Bu- 
charia, where the range of Taurus divides into two branches, 
encompassing Little Bucharia and the desert of ^obi. The 
streams which, on their descent from these mountains, take 
a westerly direction, or, flowing to the east, lose themselves 

® Herod, vi. 125. Cf. Strabo, p. 928. 

” Strabo, p. 826. Muller, Kttss, Geschiehten, ii. 14. 

** Chardin, vol. ii. p. 28. 
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in the sands of the desert, all carry down gold ; a proof that 
rich veins of that metal exist in the bosom of the mountains ; 
accordingly these mountains, as well as the adjacent dis- 
tricts of Great Bucharia on one side, and the desert to the 
east, have, at all times, been renowned for their productive- 
ness in gold ; but especially, as we shall have occasion to 
show, during the dynasty of the Persians, the gold of this 
country was collected by their tributaries, the inhabitants of 
Northern India." 

The more easterly portions of the Tauric range also 
abound in gold, as we know to be the case with the moun- 
tains of Great Thibet, of China, Siam, Cochin-China, and 
Malacca." The fact, however, is all tliat we know ; these 
countries continuing to be for the most part very imperfectly 
explored by Europeans. During the Persian era they were 
altogether unknown ; the geography of Herodotus termin- 
ating with the desert of Qpbi and the adjacent mountains. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the only territories of 
the southern half of Asia known to the ancients as abound- 
ing in gold, were Lydia, and the mountains wdiich form the 
boundaries of Great and Little Bucharia ; and with respect 
to the latter of these two districts, we have the express evi- 
dence of Herodotus, that the gold was not only collected by 
washing, but by the process of mining.'^ Yet it is evident 
that the produce of these gold countries, however consider- 
able, (and the amount may in som<; degree be estimated by 
the tribute paid by the Indian.s,) bore no proportion to the 
quantity of gold then existing in Asia. Whence then were 
these treasures derived ? Did they come from tlie south- 
easterly parts of the continent already referred to? Or 
were the mines of Siberia worked at that early period ? I.rfjt 
us first examine this last supposition. 

The discoveries of the Russians have proved that the 
range of hills which, under the name of Altai, divide 
Siberia from Great Tartary, are not without gold. In this 
case also we find a confirmation of the remark already 
made, that the eastern branch of these mountains, the high- 

“ Hkrod. iii. 102. Cf. Knvi.Gkzi, Hist, des Tart, are», ihi not.); 

Mviltm, Samm/itnff Jtugs. Geseh{chten,\v.\i. I83j Bruce, Jai?moirc,p. 123, etc. 

* Kochon, Voyaae d Mddagagcar et aux Indcl, n. 297- 

” Herod, iii. 10(]. * 
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est and most extensive, is also the most abundant in gold. 
The Russian gold mines begin on the other side of the sea 
of Baikal, and are situated principally in the province of 
Nertchinsk, along the river Onon, which empties itself into 
the Amoor ; being worked by the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts, the Daourians and Tungusians.*** The Tungusian 
country, which lies to the east, and is subject to China, 
contains a continuation of the same chain of mountains, 
and has at all times been celebrated for its productiveness 
in gold.*® 

We have already remarked that the Altaic range, with 
the adjacent regions, particularly towards the east, was, in 
ancient times, beyond the limits of certain and ascertained 
geographical knowledge. We must be content, therefore, 
with a probable instead of a positive reply as to the question 
whether these mines were anciently worked or not : some 
traces, however, of such operations appear as early as the 
dynasty of the Persians. 

As the first proof, it may be observed that we find many 
of the nomad tribes of Northern Asia to have possessed an 
abundance of gold, such as the Massagetae to the north-east 
of the Caspian, whose utensils were made of this metal ; and 
still further to the north, the Arimaspians, of whom the 
fable was, that they obtained their gold by stealth from the 
griffins. 

Secondly, Herodotus describes the north of Europe as 
being very rich in gold. “ In the north of Europe” (he 
says) “ there appears to be by far tlie greatest abundance of 
gold ; where it is found I cannot say, except that the Arimas- 
pians, a race of men having only one eye, are said to pur- 
loin it from the griffins. I do not, however, believe that 
there exists any race of men born with only one eye.”^ It 


” See Oeorgi, JBesclireihung alhr Nationen des Russischen Reiehs^ s. 204. By 
recent statements we have been furnished with the means of ascertaining the 
revenue of the Russian mines, in gold and silver. The former is estimated 
at IGOOlbs. (40 poods), the latter at 50,0001bs. (1250 poods). See the tables 
of the classical work of M. Von Hermann, On the Importance of the Russian 
Mines, As the revenue of these mines is not more than this, even at the 
present day, notwithstanding they are worked scientifically, both in the Ura- 
lian and Altaic chain, it is probable that anciently it was still less con- 
siderable. 

® Muller’s Sammlmg Russ, Geschkhtm^ ii. 200, etc, 

Herod, iii. 116. 
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must be remembered that Herodotus considered the Euxine, 
the Caspian, and the river Phasis, as the boundaries of 
Europe and Asia, and consequently by the north of Europe, 
we must understand, in this place, the whole of what we de- 
nominate Siberia ; the vast extent of which continued un- 
known to Herodotus, but concerning which he believed in 
general that it stretched eastward to the centre of Asia, and 
consequently exceeded in size that quarter of the globe. 
His expression, therefore, “ the north of Europe,” may be 
applied also to the north of Asia. If, however, we confine 
his meaning to Europe, properly so called, we must believe 
him to refer to the Carpathian mountains, which even at the 
present day exceed all the other mountainous parts of 
Europe in their productiveness of gold, and the Agathyrsi, 
a nation situated in their vicinity, are described by him as 
having abundance of this metal. " This last interpretation, 
however, appears to be contradicted by the fact, that He- 
rodotus is contrasting the north with the we.st of Europe, 
and is, therefore, much more probably speaking of Asia, 
than of a part of Europe Avhich, relatively to Greece, might 
be considered as lying to the north-west. It must be added, 
that another passage of the historian <;vidently fixes the 
country of the Arimaspians in the north-east of Asia.'"* 
Thirdly, we know from rectmt authority, that in the 
Siberian mountains are found a multitude of ancient mines, 
where the operations of mining appear to have bc(!n carried 
on at a very remote period in tlie same manner as at present. 
These ancient mines, how<;ver, are now nothing more than 
mere excavations, like the Daourian mines in the province 
of Nertchinsk.’’ Supposing, however, that our hypothesis 
be correet, and that the mines of Siberia were worktid at a 
very remote period, this fact proves nothing in favour of 
those who maintain that the north of Asia was anciently in- 
habited by a highly civilized people. On the contraiy, it 
is easy to perceive that mining operations of the kind in 
question may have been carried on by a rude, and even by 
a nomad nation : no sort of scientific knowledge being re- 
quired, nor any thing more than a few simple instniments, 
and a determined spirit of gain. 

’* Hkrod. iv. 104. ” Ibid. iv. 2?. 

“ ^"lEORGi, Beschreihuvf/, etc. 204. 
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At all events, it is evident from the quantity of gold of 
which we have proofs under the dynasty of the Persians, 
that the intercourse which then subsisted with the gold 
countries (whether in Southern or Northern Asia, or in 
both) was much more considerable than the express testi- 
mony of history would lead us to conclude. If it should be 
thought that Asia, after all, was insufficient to produce so 
large a quantity of this metal, the observations which we 
shall have occasion to make on its commerce with the gold 
countries of Africa will tend to remove this difficulty. But 
when we consider the flourishing condition of the coun- 
tries between the Ganges and the Indus during the Persian 
period ; when we remember that Persia bordered on Hin- 
dustan, and that the communication between them was 
open and unimpeded ; it becomes at least no improbable 
supposition, that the utmost regions of the East may even 
then have contributed their supplies of gold for the general 
commerce of the world. 

Those who are acquainted with Asia must be still more 
surprised with the prodigious quantity of silver which ex- 
isted there, as early as the times of the Persian monarchy. 
The tribute was collected in silver, except in the cases of 
the Ethiopians and Indians ; and silver used, though not 
so abundantly as gold, for purposes of decoration. At the 
same time, silver mines are of much rarer occurrence in 
Asia than those of gold, and the mountain district where 
this metal is found in the greatest abundance is the western 
portion of Caucasus, or the country of the Chalybes, which 
is celebrated on this account by the author of the Iliad 

From Alybe remote, whence comes the silver ore.” 

The inhabitants of tliis district have been at all times en- 
gaged in mining; and many ages afterwards, when the 
Genoese were masters of the Black Sea, they also opened 

some mines, of which the traces still continue.’® Besides this 

» 

“ Herod, iii. 95. ” Homer, IL ii. 856. 

“ Muller’s Sammlung Russ, Goschichten, ii. 14. Also on the northern 
coast of Asia Minor, near the site of the ancient Amisus (Hodie Samsoon). 
See Porter's Travels^ vol. ii. p. 696. Attempts have been made to work these 
mines afresh. 
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district, we know that Bactriana anciently possessed silver 
mines of very considerable depth.®^ 

Silver is also found in the mines of Siberia, in China, or 
Southern Asia ; but the lai^e annual importations of this 
metal fron\ Europe, made in consequence of the high price 
it bears in the East, sufficiently prove that it is found there in 
very small quantities. We may, therefore, conclude with 
certainty, that the greater portion of the silver possessed of 
old by the Asiatic nations was imported ; nor can there be 
much question respecting the channel of its importation. 

The richest land in silver then known was the south of 
Spain, at that time possessed by the Phcenicians. The latter 
derived no less an abundance of this metal from their Span- 
ish colonies, than the Spaniards have done from their South 
American possessions ; and by means of their traffic in the 
interior of Asia it was disseminated through all that conti- 
nent. The extent of their land-traffic would therefore be 
sufficiently proved by the vast abundance of this precious 
metal in the Persian empire ; even if there were no express 
testimony to the fact. 

With respect to the less precious metals, it is sufficient in 
this place to remark, that the nomad tribes to the east of 
the Caspian possessed, even in the time of the Persians, the 
use of brass or iron, as is proved by the description Herodotus 
has given of their military accoutrements. Does not this 
circumstance give countenance to the supposition, that even 
at that period the country between the Arctic mountains 
and the Altaic range was not altogether unexplored ? 

The taste for precious stones was no less universal in 
Asia than that for the precious metals ; and may be traced, 
as appears by the decorations of the Jewish hierarchy, to a 

^ Ctesias, Indica, c. ii. ; who asserts that they are deeper than those of 
India. Traces of such mines, of great depth, from which gold and silver ores 
had been extracted, are to be found in the mountain of Waisli-Kara, in the 
territory of Chiwa, near the river Oxus or Jihoon. See AUg, Geofjr, Ephem, 
August, 1804, p. 447 . Morier assures us that they are still worked, IVavek, 
vol. i. p. 238. The same author informs us that the greater part of the silver 
met with in Persia comes from the mines of Ilucharia and Aderbijan. 

" Of the Massagetae Herodotus relates, that they have no iron, but are 
acquainted with the use of brass, w'hich is very abundant in their country. 
As for the other nations of this quarter of Asia, which formed part of the army 
of Xerxes, he mentions their pfltes, swords, daggers, etc., but docs not say of 
what metal they w^ere made. 
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period anterior to the Persian monarchy. They were em- 
ployed not only as ornaments, and to embellish furniture, 
but still more to be engraved as signets. This usage ap- 
pears especially to have prevailed among the Babylonians ; 
every one of whom, according to Herodotus, possessed an 
ornament of this description.**^ It is probable that the Medes 
and Persians borrowed this practice from the Babylonians ; 
which they carried so far as to ornament the hilts of their 
poi guards and cimeters, their armlets and chains, their 
cloths, and even the accoutrements of their horses, with 
precious stones.'^ We frequently find the sardine stone, 
the onyx, the sardonyx, the emerald, and the sapphire, to 
have been employed in this manner ; but the labours of the 
learned have shown the extreme difficulty there is in ascer- 
taining the true application of these terrns.^^ Mineralogists 
admit that the sapphire can be no other than the lapis lazu- 
li,^‘^ but the question is more difficult as respects the smarag- 
dus, or emerald, which appears to be frequently confounded 
with a species of fluor-spar.**^ The name of saidine stone 
appears to be a generic one, comprehending all the finer 
speci(?s of liornstones or agates, of various colours, according 
to wliicli they appear, in part at least, to have been classed. 
The red were denominateKl cornelians ; the white, from re- 
sembling the colour of the nail, onyxes ; and those com- 
pounded of both, sardonyxes.^ To the same class belonged 
the chalcedony, etc. 

The further discussion of such questions I must leave to 
min(*ralogists, and content myself with endeavouring to 
point out the quarters from which these precious minerals 
were tlerived. My observations respecting the Carthaginian 
commerce may have proved that a great proportion of them, 
particularly those denominated chalcedonies, were obtained 

Herod, i. 195. Arrian, vol. vi. 29. 

Considerable progress has, however, been made in this reflect since the 
appearance of the first edition of this work, by the edition of 3Iarbodus de 
(reftimh, by Beckmann. The researches of the Count von Veltheim, in 
his vennischtc Schriften^ and the controversy between MM. voN Kohler and 
Bruckmann, have brought the question to nearly as complete a settlement 
as appears possible. 

Beckmann, Gesch. dcr Erfind. iii. 182, sqq. 

“ Ibid. iii. 297» sqq. M. voN Veltheim, Ueher die Statue des 3Iemno)iSy 
und Neros Smarayd, 

^‘^RiJcKMANN,* Ueher den Sarderj Onyx und Sardonyx, p. 3. 

VOL. I. D 
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from the interior of Africa, by means of the caravan-trade of 
that nation. It is no less certain that the emerald has been 
discovered in the mountains of Upper Egypt, and upon an 
island in the Arabian Gulf ; and the finest description of 
emerald is called by the Persians, the Egyptian. At present 
we are only concerned with Asia, which also abounded in 
these precious stones ; but, as we have had occasion to re- 
mark with respect to her gold mines, the eastern parts of 
the continent were more plentifully endowed with these 
treasures than the western. 

According to Tavernier, who has been the first modern 
traveller to describe them with accuracy, diamond mines 
(properly so called) are first met with on the eastern coast 
of Hindustan, in the kingdom of Golconda.'*® The antiquity 
of these mines is very doubtful ; and, as far as I know, dia- 
monds, properly so called, are no where mentioned by the 
Grecian authors contemporary with the dynasty of the Per- 

" Tavernier, vol. ii. p. 267, sqq. Tavernier mentions only three diamond 
mines; that at Raolconda near Visiapoor ; that of Coloor, in Circars, at pre- 
sent forming part of the British dominion, about fifteen miles from Masuli- 
patam, where about sixty thousand men, according to that traveller, were 
then employed (Travek^ vol. ii. p. 27^) ; and lastly, that at Sumelpoor or 
Guel, on the south-west boundary of Bengal. These are marked upon a map 
of Renncl, communicated to me by Blumenbach, together with the following: 
One at Gandicotta in the territory of Tippoo Saib, about one hundred and 
forty miles north-west of Madras, between Gooti and Cuddapah. Another at 
Beiragoor, seventy miles south of Sumelpoor or Sumbelpoor, also set down in 
RenncH’s map ; and a third, at the upper portion of the peninsula near a 
place called Pannah, about seventy miles south-west of Allahabad on the 
Ganges. We are indebted for the best information respecting the present 
state of the diamond mines of the peninsula to the lamented Benj. Heyne, 
in his Tracts Historical and Statistical on Imliaf London, 1814; see treatise 
II. Account of the Diamond Mines in India. The author speaks only of the 
mines which he himself visited ; in number four or five. The first lies in 
Circars, near the village of Mallevilly, sixteen miles in a direction W. S. W. 
from Ellora in Circars. This still belongs to the Nizam. Another near 
Cuddaza on the river Pannar, which has been worked for centuries. It is 
still worked, but appears almost exhausted. Then comes, at no great dis- 
tance, the chain of hills of Gandicotta, where the mines are little more than 
deep pits, the mieration of mining being very clumsily carried on, and more 
as a matter of chance than science. Respecting the mine of Pannah in 
Bengal, the best account is contained in Walter Hamilton’s Description of 
HMusUin, vol. ii. p. 325. The diamonds are there separated from the earth 
by the process of washing. Though this mine lies within the immediate 
possessions of the English, the right of obtaining the diamonds is conceded 
to the Rajah. This last mine is the most important to the student of antiquity, 
as proving that a diamond mine existed in the parts of India then known to 
the ancients. The district of Pannah belonged to the territory of the Prasii, 
the most powerful of all the Indian tribes, wnose chief town Palibothra, near 
Patna, lias been looked upon as the capital of all India. 
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sians ; but among the inhabitants of Hindustan they were 
used from the most remote period, as I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of showing in the portion of my work relative to that 
country. As for the other precious stones already enumer- 
ated ; a passage among the fragments of a contemporary 
writer, Ctesias, throws considerable light on the question of 
their origin. Ctesias,” (says Photius in his Excerpta^^ ‘‘in 
his description of India, speaks of the gigantic dogs of that 
country, as well as of the great mountain where the mines 
are situated from which the sardine, the onyx, and other 
precious stones, are procured, which are used as signet rings. 
They occur on the boundaries of the Great Desert, in which, 
at the distance of ten days’ journey, is a temple of the Sun.”^ 
It is probable that the mountains here meant are those 
on the confines of Little Bucharia.'*^ Ctesias, as well as 
Herodotus, describes only the northern part of India, the 
part with which the Persians were acquainted, lying east 
of Bactriana ; that is, the mountainous range of Mus-tag, 
or Imaus, which, as we have already remarked, was fruitful 
in gold. The observations of modern travellers have proved 
that these mountains abound also in other precious minerals, 
particularly the lapis lazuli, which is no where else found in 
such perfection. Of this we find evidence as early as the 
writings of Marco Polo, and the trade in this mineral, and 
its high price, have at all times attracted attention.*^ The 
missionary Goez, who travelled from India to China through 
Littlfi Bucharia, in the year 1605, has given us still more 
ample information respecting the same. Precious stones, 
particularly the jasper and lapis lazuli, form the principal 
articles of commerce of this country,^ and so profitable is 

Ctesias, Indica, cap. .5. 

On the other hand, the Count von Veltheim, in his Treatise On the 
Onyx-mountains of Ctesicis, {Sammhnu] vennisrht Schriftetif ii. p. 237,) en- 
deavours to prove that by these are meant the Bala-Ghaut, not far from Be- 
rodh in the Deccan. In my observations on the commerce of the Babylonians, 
I shall have occasion to return to this subject. I do not mean to deny that 
onyxes may have been obtained from this quarter, but I do not believe it to 
be the mountain to which Ctesias must be understood to refer. 

Marco Polo, apud Ramus, ii. 10: compare Abulgazi-Khan, Hist , d^s 
Tartares, 388, 416, and Beckmann, 1. c. 

AUyetneine historic der Jicisen zu. IJuisser tind zu Lande^ B. vii. p. 544, 
549. According to Goez this must be the celebrated stone Yu or Yu~shc, 
(thus it ought to be written, instead of Tu-shcy as is observed in a note,) of 
which, according to a recent author, (Hager, Pantheon Chinois^ p. 82,) the 
Vasa Murrhina are made. But the name of Yu appears to be as indeter- 

D 2 
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this trade as speedily to enrich those who prosecute it We 
gain by this a proof* that as early as the Persian monarchy 
Little Bucharia was the seat of an active commerce ; and 
the mention of a temple of the Sun in the midst of the de- 
sert of Gobi, (by which, agreeably to oriental usages, we 
must understand a caravanserai, erected under the protection 
of a neighbouring temple,) affords us perhaps the earliest 
indication of a trade with China. 

Lastly, pearls have been at all times esteemed one of the 
most valued commodities of the East. Their modest splen- 
dour and simple beauty appear to have captivated the ori- 
entals, even more than the dazzling brilliancy of the diamond, 
and have made them (probably in consequence of some se- 
cret sympathy) at all times the favourite ornam(‘nt of despotic 
princes. In the West, the passion for this elegant luxury 
was at its height about tlie period of the extinction of Ho- 
man freedom ; and they were valued, in Rome and Alex- 
andria, as highly as precious stones. In Asia this taste was 
of more ancient date, and may be traced to a period anterior 
to the Persian dynasty ; nor has it ever declined. A string 
of pearls of the largest size, is an indispensable part of the 
decorations of an eastern despot : it was thus that Tippoo 
was adorned when he fell bedbre the gates of his capital ; 
and it is thus that the present ruler of the Persians is usual- 
ly decorated. It is well known that at present pearls are 
fished up principally in the Persian Gulf, and along the 
shores of Ceylon, and of the peninsula of Hindustian ; and 
these also appear to have been the quarters from which they 
were derived of old. Nearchus, the commander of Alexan- 
der s fleet, makes mention of a pearl-fishery off the islands 
in the Persian Gulf, observing, ‘‘ that pearls were fished up 
here as well as in the Indian Ocean by which last ex- 
pression we must, beyond question, understand the strait 
between Taprobana or Ceylon, and the southernmost point 
of the mainland of India, Cape Comorin ; whence Eu- 
ropeans, at present even, derive their principal supplies of 
these costly natural productions. 

It is a much more difficult, but at the same time more 

minate amon^^ the Chinese as that of several precious stones among ourselves. 
See MhnoirtH coiicernant lea Chimu^ vol. vi. p. 259 : from which it is evident 
that stones of all colours were thus denominated by the Chinese. 

® Arriaxi /m/ica, p. 194, ed. Stkph. 
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important point, to ascertain the various materials for 
clothing which were then known to the East ; not that there 
is any lack of passages in ancient authors referring to this 
topic, but because the expressions employed are not so 
technically accurate as to enable us to determine with cer- 
tainty the article meant. At the same time, some of the 
most important questions respecting Asiatic commerce de- 
pend upon our interpretation of these passages. Materials 
for clothing, either raw or manufactured, have at all times 
been one of the most important articles of exportation pro- 
duced by the East, to which we are indebted for the most 
costly of these commodities. Besides cotton and silk, at 
one time peculiar to her, the East produces the finest wool, 
camels’ hair, and that of tlic Angora goat, and hemp, at least 
equal to any known in Europe. The value of these ma- 
terials has been at all times greatly enhanced by the beauty 
of the dyes, in wliicli the East always surpassed the rest of 
the world ; possessing a variety of the materials for dyeing 
such as no other I’egion can boast. 

The above subjects would require each of them a separate 
treatise to enable us to do tliem justice : in a general work 
like the present, nothing more than the general results of 
such inquiries can lx? looked for. 

There is no doubt that the use of cotton, as early as the 
Persian monarchy, was not only known in Asia, but very 
e.xtensively adopt(id ; of which Herodotus himself furnishes 
proofs. H(^ was aware tliat it came from India, where it 
foriiKHl the liabitual dress of the inhabitants ; and mentions 
it in several parts of his work, as being worn by tlic Egyp- 
tians and Persians, as well as the Indians. The sindones 
byswice of the Persians, were certainly cotton garments, as 
appears from a passage of Theophrastus presently to be 
cited ; and Herodotus informs us that the Egyptians 
wraj)ped their mummies in cerements made of the same 
stuft ;^* which assertion is best illustrated by recent ob- 
sewations made on existing mummies, proving these cere- 
ments to be of cotton. 

** Herod, iii. lOG. *‘The trees in their woods bear a sp^ecies of *t^]j ivbrfh i, 
for beauty and goodness surpasses tliat of the sheep. The 

“ Herod, vii. 181. “ Herod, ii. 8G. {oiMvoq jttHiai,) 

“ Blumenbach, Observations on some Eijijptian | pp /1^R\ 
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If we add, that Herodotus appears, particularly when 
describing the dress of the Egyptian priests,®* to have used 
the term linen to express cotton, we may conclude that the 
use of dresses of this material was very generally adopted 
even beyond the confines of India. To these proofs must 
be added the decisive testimony of an excellent writer and 
naturalist, Theophrastus ; belonging indeed to a later epoch, 
but contemporary with Aristotle and Alexander, and who 
probably derived his information from more direct sources, 
perhaps fi’om the testimony of Nearchus.*® He tells us, 
“That in the island of Tylos, situated in the Persian. Gulf, 
are large plantations of the cotton tree, ( Gossypium arbo- 
reum, Linn.,) from which are manufactured clothes called 
sindones, of very dilTerent degrees of value, some being 
costly, others less expensive. The use of these is not con- 
fined to India, but extends to Arabia” (meaning, it is pro- 
bable, Babylonia, or Irak-Arabi). After these express testi- 
monies, no further evidence appears necessary to prove the 
universal use of cotton at that period. It is true that 
Herodotus tells us that India was its native soil, but it ap- 
pears to have been also cultivated in the islands of the Per- 
sian Gulf, in Arabia, and probably in Egypt ; and that the 
manufacture of it formed a considerable branch of ancient 
commerce.®^ 

It is much more difficult to determine whether the use of 
silk as an article of dress was then known to the East ; and 
to what extent it prevailed. Neither Herodotus, nor any 
other writer contemporary with the Persian empire, men- 
tions by name eitlier the silk-woi’m or the stuff's manufac- 
tured from its thread. The term of Serica, the name of the 
Seres, afterwards so familiar, were then unknown, and Strabo 
is the first Grecian geographer, of those whose works have 
come down to us, by whom they are alluded to. Yet we 
are not without evidence which makes it highly probable 
that an extensive use of silks may have existed in Asia from 
a very remote period. 

“ Herod, ii. 37. The express testimony of other authors would prove 
that the dress of the K^yptian priests was not of linen but of cotton. Cf. 
Foster, De p. 85. 

“ Theoph. Hint. Plant, iv. 9. 

" An excellent .iccount of the difTcrent species of cotton trees known to 
the anciciit.s may be found in Poster, De Bysso Aniiquarum, p. 38, sqq. 
Compaa* Beckmann’s Boitrliffe ziir Waaren-kunde, i. 
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If it were certain that the Hebrew words translated “ silk ” 
in the Old Testament, really had this signification, we should 
need no further proof of this fiict. Who does not remem- 
ber, firom Luther’s version, “the silken curtains of the temple, 
the silken cords of the tabernacle, and the silken garments of 
the men of Tyre ?” But as the true rendering of the original 
in these cases cannot be determined with certainty, and as 
most interpreters deny the possibility of silk being meant, 
we are compelled to seek for other evidence. Let the fol- 
lowing observation be premised. 

It is incorrect to suppose that the silk-worm with which 
we are familiar is the only animal of the species whose la- 
bours are capable of being converted into an article of dress, 
and actually are so employed. Asia produces a variety of 
insects of the same class, and there is no doubt that the web 
of many of them was used, even in ancient times, as a ma- 
terial for clothing.^ But when we consider that the descrip- 
tions of the insect in question are seldom scientifically exact, 
and incapable of being .so, we may clearly perceive the diffi- 
culty of defining whether, by the term Bombyx, is meant 
the insect with wliich we are acquainted, or another. How- 
ever interesting, therefore, this question may be to the natu- 
ralist, it is of less importance to the historian of ancient 
commerce, who may well be content with more general 
conclusions. 

The first Grecian author wlio has made mention of the 
silk-worm, and described its metamorphosis, is Aristotle in 
his Natural History.’'* His account, however, does not tally 
with the silk-worm known in Europe, and it is probable that 
he had anotlier species in view, though his commentators 
arc by no means agreed on this point. He tells us that the 
web of tliis insect was wound oft by women, and afterwards 
woven, and names a certain Pamphylc, of Cos, as the in- 
ventress of this art. Whence then was the raw material 
derived ? The Cirrecian philo.soplier does not expressly in- 
form, us, but Pliny,**” who has translated his words, and per- 
haps had a more accurate copy before him tlian we possess, 
speaks of Assyrian, that is, Asiatic silk, and interprets in 

“ Walter Hamilton, Description of Hindustan, p. 29, relates the same in 
his account of Bengal, in the present day. 

" Aristot. Hist Nat v. 19. ' ** Pliny, xi. c. 22, 23. 
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this manner the obscure expressions of Aristotle. “ The 
Grecian women,” he says, “unravel the silken stuffs imported 
from Asia, and then weave them anew ; whence that fine 
tissue, of which frequent mention is made by the Roman 
poets under the name of Coan vests." A celebrated scholar 
understands this passage as implying that all the Asiatic 
garments, described as silken, were in fact only half com- 
posed of silk, and supposes that the Grecian women sepa- 
rated the two materials of which they consisted, and that, 
the cotton woof having been withdrawn, the texture was 
filled up with silk alone : an interpretation which, though 
favoured by the passage of Pliny, is inconsistent with the 
expressions of Aristotle, as they liave come down to us.**® 

However this may be, and whether the silk was derived 
from the insect with which we are acquainted, or another, 
it is certain that a trade with Asia in silk existed as early as 
the days of Aristotle ; as stuffs of that material were to be 
found even in Greece, though perhaps in small quantities. 
As for the extent and magnitude of this commerce in the 
interior of Asia, it will be sufficiently illustrated by what I 
have occasion to say respecting certain dresses, which I 
consider to have been of silk, namely, those denominated 
Median. These dresses were not worn by the Medes aloiu*, 
but adopted from them by the Persians, and again the cus- 
tom was borrowed from them by several neighbouring na- 
tions, whose costume Herodotus has describcfl. If we were 
only sure that these dresses, .so often alluded to, were really 
of silk, the antiquity and extent of the Asiatic trade in that 
article would be at once manifest : and if we suppos(; that, 
instead of being entirely of silk, they were only half silk, (as 
is the case in many countries of the East,) still these particu- 
lars would remain equally certain. 

On these points, however, we must not expect more 
than a certain degree of probability. In the absence of any 
express contemporaneous authority, we are left to conclude, 

Foster, T>e Bysso Antiq. p. IG. 

® Salmashts (nd Soh'niim^ p. 101) has shown that Pliny misunderstood 
Aristotle, and pui a construction of his own upon his words. The Greek, 
“ Td fiofifivKia avaXvovtrt at yvvaiKiQ avaTrrjvi^Ofikvaiy Kqmtra in^divoi/tri,” means 
nothing more than, “ females wind off the web of the silk-worm, and then 
weave the threads not, as Pliny would interpret it, “ unravel the texture 
of the dress, and t hen weave it over again.” 
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from a comparison of various circumstances, that the dresses 
in question were of silk. It is clear, from the testimony of 
contemporary authors, that these Medish dresses formed a 
peculiar description of clothing, distinguished above all 
other articles of dress with which the Greeks were acquaint- 
ed, by the beauty, the variety, and, as it were, the play and 
splendour of their colours.®^ The use of them was confined 
to the rich and great, and accounted an article of luxury. 
A Medish robe and cimeter, a chain of gold, and a richly 
caparisoned horse, were the customary marks of distinction 
bestowed on their favourites by the kings of Persia ; just 
as at present is the caftan, which also is always of silk.^ It 
may also be observed, that the same dresses which were 
denominated by the Greeks Median^ were styled by Roman 
poets Aiiiiiinany'' Now it is unquestionable, that by the 
latter were meant silken dresses, Assyria, like Media, being 
the term employed by writers imperfectly acquainted with 
its ge()gra})hy, to denote the whole of Central Asia, whence 
silken stufis w(?r(i derived ; these writers neither knowing 
nor suspecting that they came from a distance so immense 
as Serica, properly so called, on the confines of C -hina, or 
even from China itself. To these arguments must be added 
the express testimony of a credible, though more recent 
author. Procopius, speaking of the introduction of silk 
into Europe, says, “ From this web are manufac^tured the 
dresses which the Greeks denominated Median, and which 
are now called Scric (or silken).” To myself these proofs 
ap})ea]’ conclusive, but I leave the point for others to decide ; 
al)staining in this, as in every other part of my work, from 
maintaining as a certainty what, after all, may be hypothe- 
tical. I hope to recur once more to this question. 

The finest description of wool, manufactured principally 
in Babylonia and the Phoenician states, was the production 
of many parts of Asia. Herodotus^^^ himself has given us 
a description of the Arabian sheep, distinguishing the two 
sorts of which the breed is composed, that with a long, and 

^ Zenopii. Cj/roj), 0pp. p. 213. 

^ Xknopii. Amih. i. p. 249. ("oinpare the accurate description of the 
Persian Khihd in Mouier, Tronis. vol. ii. p. 93; and the immutability of 
Asiatic customs will very strikingly apxx*ar. 

“ See the quotations apud Foster, loo. cit. 

“ pRocop. Persic, i. 18. ” Herod, iii. 113. 
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that with a broad tail. In the mountains also of Northern 
India, the district of Belur, or the vicinity of Cashmire, 
were found then, as at present, large flocks of sheep, which 
constituted the wealth of the inhabitants;® and no one 
acquainted with ancient history needs to be reminded of 
the rich fleeces of the sheep of Asia Minor, particularly 
those in the territory of Miletus. The Milesian wool was 
accounted by the Greeks the finest of all ; probably because 
they confounded with the native fleeces of Miletus the wool 
of Arabia and Central Asia exported from that city. 

There are also abundant proofs that another branch of 
trade, now of great importance, that of furs, not only ex- 
isted in the times of which we arc speaking, but had at- 
tained considerable importance. Supposing it to have been 
less important than it is at present, the cause was not so 
much from want of acquaintance with the fur countries, as 
that the temperate climates enjoyed by the then civiliy-ed 
nations of the world rendered this article of dress unneces- 
sary. The Grecian colonies to the north of the Euxiiie 
formed, however, an exception to this rule. They drew 
supplies of peltry, the skins of the otter and beaver, from 
the very interior of Russia, and possibly even from the 
shores of the Baltic, and easily disposed of them in the 
neighbouring country of Thmce, th(> inhabitants of which 
were principally clothed in furs. It may be observed, that 
the Amazons are also occasionally represented in sculpture 
as thus habited, or rather (which is observable) loosely 
arrayed in furs. The use of them would appear to be in 
general a matter of luxury as well as necessity, even in 
warm climates, as it continues to be at present among the 
Turks. In his account of the army of Xerxes, Herodotus 
enumerates several nations habited in the skins of animals, 
as, for instance, various tribes from the east and north-east 
of the Caspian Sea, and adjoining the Sea of Aral ; such us 
the Caspii, the Utii, etc.; as well as the inhabitants of the 
rugged mountainous tract on the south-east boundary of 
Great Bucharia, the Pactyes of Belur- Land, and others.^" 

The third graml divi.sion of Asiatic merchantlisc is that of 
spices and aromatics. These commodities belong not to 


Ctksias, xiii. 22. 


ITerod. iv. 109. 


^ Ibid. vii. 67 
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Europe, and yet were used there in enormous quantities as 
early as the Persian d3masty. Not only among the Greeks, 
but in every other country not in a state of barbarism, it 
was the established opinion that no sacrifice could be offered 
without frankincense ; and if we form to ourselves only a 
general idea of the vast quantities of this aromatic which 
must in consequence have been daily consumed on the altars 
of so many cities and nations, we may easily perceive that 
this commerce must have been one of the most extensive and 
most lucrative of ancient times. 

Arabia, especially towards the south, was the native 
country of frankincense and the other most valuable aro- 
matics ; but the opposite coasts of Africa also abounded in 
the same. We are indebted to the father of history for an 
exact description of the different species of these produc- 
tions, as well as for pointing out the channels through which 
they were conveyed to the states of the West. We shall find 
in the sequel that the great maritime cities of Phoenicia’* 
were the princi})al points of exportation, but it is probable 
that a still larger quantity was conveyed across the Persian 
Gulf into the interior of Asia. The rites and sacrifices of 
the disciples of Zoroaster gave a prodigious stimulus to this 
traffic ; and we have instances on record of an almost in- 
credible expense incurred, on the occasion of solemn festi- 
vals or funerals, in the article of aromatics. 

Of the spices used by the ancients, cinnamon was the 
most esteemed. At the present day it is found only in the 
East Indies, but it is difficult to say whether the same was 
the case anciently. Some very credible authors assert that 
it was then found in Arabia also : but a comparison of the 
evidence of others, particularly of the admirable Herodotus, 
makes it probable that it only jtassed through Arabia, in 
consequence of the commercial relations between India and 
that eountry, which we shall have occasion more fidly to 
develop in the sequel. 

The object of the present general observations has been 
to throw some light on the principal articles of the ancient 
commerce of Asia, preparatory to the more accurate in- 
qiiiries which arc to follou'. In proportion as our ideas on 

” See the section on the commerce of the Phoenicians. 
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the subject are apt to be too narrow, it is incumbent on the 
historian to extend them gradually ; that conclusions which 
are, in fact, the results of careful investigation, may not as- 
sume the appearance of striking but unfounded assertions. 

The great influence which diversity or similarity of lan- 
guage has on the mutual intercourse of nations, makes it 
necessary to advert to this subject with reference to the 
Persian period. This influence must have been greater of 
old than it is at present ; no languages at that time being so 
universally disseminated as to form the media of communi- 
cation abroad as well as at home ; at a time also when the 
separation between different races was much more absolute 
and complete, and a stranger Avas not unfrequently at once 
looked upon and treated as an enemy. The data wliich the 
Grecian historians have supplied on this subject are, it is 
true, more scanty than might have been desired ; but w(‘ 
cannot wonder at this when we consider the contemptuous 
manner in Avhich the Greeks were accustomed to speak of 
the barbaric languages. 

The topograpliy (as it may be termed) of the difl'erent 
languages of Asia, must be viewed in connexion with the 
diversities of the natural character of the continent. In 
certain districts of no very larg<? extent occurred a varic'ty 
of languages completely dissimilar; and, on the other liand, 
extensive regions might hv, traversed throughout which the 
same language prevailed, witli occasional variations in its 
dialects. The first was the case in nearly all the mountain- 
ous districts, where a number of ind(?p(nulent tribes were 
established ; and also on the sea-coasts, which were natiu^ally 
the first places to be occupied by foreign settlers of various 
origin. On the other hand, the more widely-prevalent lan- 
guages were disseminated through the vast plains which form 
the interior of Asia. Here also we may remark that tla? 
same great ranges of mountains or mighty streams which 
formed the boundaries of difl'enmt kingdoms, became also 
the limits of diflerent languages. One speech prevaih'd 
from the i?igean to the Halys ; another from the Halys to 
the Tigris ; and again, another from the Tigris to the Indus 
and th(* Oxus.^^ 

Tlu' proofs on which the follow’ing conclusions are gi'ounded are to he 
found in my tr atise, l)e IJnt/uarmn Asiatkaruin in Persarum Imperio Coif- 
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In the interior of Asia Minor, as far as the Halys, tlie 
prevailing speech was the ancient Phrygian, which even in 
the time of the Greeks was looked upon as one of the oldest 
of known languages, the Phrygians themselves being con- 
sidered one of the most ancient races of that part of the 
world. It appears, according to the best information we 
possess, to have been a branch of the Armenian, which, in 
the time of the Persian monarchy, it nearly resembled. 
Agreeably to the usual progress of population, it would ap- 
pear that the Armenians descended from their mountains 
and spread over the subjacent plains of Asia Minor The 
coasts, however, of that peninsula were occupied by settlers 
of more recent origin. In the rich commercial cities, which 
lined the shores of Asia Minor, the Grecian language was 
as habitually spoken as English now is in the states of 
North America. The original speech of the country ap- 
pears, however, to have been the Carian, and its dialects ; 
the Lydians, Mysians, and inhabitants of Caria, properly so 
c.alled, all speaking dialects of the same general language. 
The northern half of the peninsula was occupied by colonies 
of Thracians, who settled in Bithynia and carried with 
them their native language ; their territory extending as far 
as the river Parthenius, which separated them from the 
Paphlagonians, who spoke a language of their own ; if it 
were not rather a dialect of the Phrygian. A still greater 
variety of languages appears to have prevailed in the moun- 
tainous region on the south of the peninsula, in Pisidia, 
Pamphylia, and Cilicia : but with respect to these we pos- 
sess no accurate information. 

This perpetual (diange of language ceases as soon as we 
cross the river Halys and enter upon Cappadocia, compre- 
hending the country afterwards called Pontus. On the 
eastern bank of this river began the empire of a mighty 
language, which as spoken from the Halys eastward as far 
as the Tigris, and from the heights of Caucasus to the 

natione et Varietafe, which appeared in vol. xii. of the Comment, der Cfott, 
Societ. ; an abstract of which may be found in my Historical vol. iii. 

p. 327, sqq. I consider this the proper place to indicate several learned re- 
searches, of whicli I can only state tne results in the present work. 

” Hkroi). vii. 73. He makes, however, the Armenians a colony of the 
Phrygians, and represents the latter as one of the most ancient of nations, 
and as having migrated from Thrace. 
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southern coast of Arabia ; and which, with some variations, 
preserves every where a distinctive and original character, 
being usually styled the Semitic. Its dialects were the Cappa- 
docian, in the western countries on the banks of the Halys ; 
the Syrian, between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates ; 
and the Assyrian, on the farther side of the Tigris, in 
Kurdistan, or the ancient Adiabene ; the Chaldaean, in 
Babylonia ; the Hebrew and Samaritan, in Palestine ; the 
Phoenician, in the maritime cities of Phoenicia and their 
extensive colonies ; and lastly, the Arabic, extending not 
only over the whole of the Arabian peninsula, but also over 
the steppes of Mesopotamia, which have at all times been 
frequented by wandering hordes of Arabs. Several of these 
dialects still survive ; with others we are acquainted only 
through their literaiy fragments ; and it cannot be doubted 
that at some remote period, antecedent to the commence- 
ment of historical records, one mighty race possessed these 
vast plains, vaiying in character according to the nature of 
the country which they inhabited ; in the deserts of Arabia 
pursuing a nomad life ; in Syria a})plying themselves to 
agriculture, and taking up settled abod(*s ; in Babylonia 
erecting the most magnificent cities of ancient tim(>s; and in 
Phoenicia opening the earliest ports, and constructing fle«:ts 
which secured to them the commerce of the known world. 

The boundary of these Semitic dialects was the Tigris, if 
we except another language of the same origin which ap- 
pears to have prevailed in Assyria, properly so called. On 
the farther side of that river began the Peraian dialects, so 
far dift’ering from the Semitic, not only in their vocabulary 
and phra.seology, but also in their elements and construction, 
that it is impossible to consider them as belonging to the 
same race. Notwithstanding the long-continued and various 
relations in which the Greeks stood to the Persians, the in- 
formation they have preserved for us respecting these par- 
ticulars is so scanty as to be of no essential service to the 
historian. We are indebted for more important information 
to the recovered Zendavesta, and the fortunate researches 
of Anquetil Duperron.^* By means of these, we are made 

Compare (till chance shall have furnished us with a more complete 
vocabuljiry of the Zend, the Pehlvi, and the Parsi) the dissertations of 
Kleuker, appended to the Zendavesta, 
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acquainted, not only with the names of several dialects of 
the ancient Persian, but also with some of their literary re- 
mains, and vocabularies; for instance, the Zend, or language 
of ancient Media, in which the books of Zoroaster were 
originally composed; the Pehlvi, spoken in the southern 
districts, bordering on Assyria and Babylonia; and the 
Parsi, or ancient Persian, which appears to have acquired 
extended influence under the dominion of the Persians, 
and to have swallowed up, as it were, the other dialects. A 
comparison of these various modes of speech proves them 
to have been distinguished by many shades of difference, 
yet displaying such a resemblance in their construction as 
well as their phraseology, as to show the dialects them- 
selves, as well as the nations which used them, to have been 
derived from the same origin. 

Herodotus himself has remarked a striking variety in the 
languages of the nomad tribes of Central and Northern Asia. 
The Grecian merchants who travelled from the commercial 
cities on the Black Sea, through what is now called the 
Kipchak, to the countries north of the Caspian, and so on to 
Great Bucharia, were obliged to take with them seven in- 
terpreters, having occasion to pass through as many nations 
speaking different languages.’* 

. Notwithstanding this diversity, it cannot be doubted that 
some languages W(‘re veiy widely disseminated over these 
mighty plains, when we consider the vast extension of cer- 
tain races, the Scythian, for instance, and Sarmatian, which 
wandered in these regions, and retained, amidst all the 
variety of their dialects, a mode of speech which charac- 
terized and distinguished the whole race ; especially when 
we reflect that the hordes belonging to each race undoubt- 
eflly descended from a common origin. 

The greatest diversity appears to have prevailed, then as 
now, in the mountainous region of Caucasus. The great 
number of small and large tribes who inhabited these dis- 
tricts, to which they had been drawn partly by war, but 
more generally by the active commerce which prevailed 
there, brought with them a variety of dialects.’® Strabo 
assures us that in the single city of Dioscurias, on the 
eastern borders of the Euxine, on occasion of the great 
Herod, iv. 24 , Herod, i. 203 . 
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market held there, no less than seventy different dialects 
might be heard. Xenophon confirms this statement by 
some particulars incidentally mentioned in his account of 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. In Armenia, he was still 
able to make himself understood by means of his Persian 
interpreter ; but as he approached the shores of the Euxine 
he fell in with as many different dialects as there were tribes 
settled there.^® 

The Semitic and the Persian were, therefore, the princi- 
pal languages of Asia ; the latter being spoken as far as the 
Indus. Our knowledge of the languages prevalent on the 
other side of that river is, as yet, too defective to enable us 
to speak with any thing like certainty. Possibly it may be 
reserved for our own age to arrive at important conclusions 
on this subject, if the affinity between the Zend aiul the 
Sanscrit, the sacred languages of Persia and Hindustan, 
should be established- — if the spirit of discovery which 
characterizes the British nation, should succeed in rescuing 
from oblivion some more remains of ancienit Indian litera- 
ture, and a second An(|uetil Duperron present the public 
with the sacred books of the Brahmans, witli the same suc- 
cess that his predecessor has illustrated those of the Parsecs. 

Anotlier fact, suggested by tin* languages of Asia and the 
ancient dialects of Persia, is too important to be passed over 
in silence. Not oidy in the Persian territory, but in other 
parts of Eastern Asia, particidarly the two Indian penin- 
sulas, we find languages which .still subsist, mixed up with 
others which are f)reservefl to us only in a lew written re- 
mains. I’o this cla.ss belong, in Persia, the Zend and Pehlvi, 
already mentioned ; in Hindu.stan, the e(‘lebrated Sanscrit, 
as well as the Pali in the Burman peninsula. It is not, 
however, our present business to di.scuss the mutual rela- 
tions of these languages, nor their degrees of affinity, but 
only their general characters and origin. 

I^angxiages can, of cours(‘, be formed and extended only 
by means of oral u.se, though their .subseejuent cultivation 
may be the effect of writing and literature. The dead 
languages also of Asia must, therefore, at one time have 
been spoken ; even if this were not fully attested by the 
circumstance, that .several living languages appear to have 
Straivo, p, 761. Xenoph. Anah, iv. Op. p. 340. 
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been derived from them. Many reasons may be assigned 
why they ceased to be spoken. The modifications neces- 
sarily ingrafted on a widely-diffused language, communica- 
tion with foreigners, and still more, subjugation to a foreign 
yoke, all these, and the like causes, may so corrupt a lan- 
guage, as to give birth to new dialects, capable of even a 
still higher degree of cultivation. To enable the old lan- 
guage in any degree to maintain its ground, it is necessary 
that it should derive support from the institutions of religion, 
which are usually preserved in the more ancient speech. 
Consequently it assumes in the eyes of the multitude a still 
higher character, as being a sacred language ; and this is 
especially the case, when there exist in that language cer- 
tain sacred books, on which the religion is founded. These 
frequently contain not only the doctrines but the prayers 
peculiar to that mode of worship, and thus prove the prin- 
cipal means of preserving from complete decay a language 
which has ceased to be spoken. When we consider that in 
some countries the priests formed a separate caste, we per- 
ceive the necessity these were under of making themselves 
acquainted with the language of their sacred records ; such 
knowledge becoming among them a learned study. It is 
well known that this is true of tlie dead languages of Asia ; 
and even when, as is apt to be the case*, the great body of the 
priesthood slum the labour of learning, and content them- 
selves with reciting formularies whicli tliey do not understand, 
yet the sacred writings are no less certainly preserved, and 
it can scarcely fail to happen, that some individuals at least 
will take tluj pains to become acquainted with their contents. 

Strange as it may appear, we have narrowly escaped wit- 
nessing a renewal of the same phenomenon in the west of 
Europe ; most of the living languages of which are evident- 
ly the offspring of the same deceased mother, the Latin. 
They sprang from the corruption of the parent stock, be- 
came independent, and were cultivated by means of the 
literature of the nations which spoke them. The Latin, 
however, still kept its ground, as the organ of public prayer ; 
and even the Scriptures continued to be read in that lan- 
guage. None but ecclesiastics understood it, or rather pro- 
fessed to understand it, consequently it appears to have been 
on the point of becoming a sacred language, like those of 

VOL. I. 5 
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the East already mentioned. Two circumstances interfered 
to prevent this : the revival of classical Jiterature in Italy, in 
the fourteenth century, and its extensive cultivation, so as 
to furnish a sort of universal language to all the upper 
classes ; and secondly, the Reformation, which by encou- 
raging the practice of preaching and translating the Scrip- 
tures in the vulgar tongue, ghulually did away with the use 
of Latin among protestants, and, out of the church, among 
catholics also. 

Our present object has been merely to notice this fact 
with regard to certain Asiatic languages. We shall have 
occasion to attend to them more in detail when we come to 
survey each nation individually. 

Though we are indebted to modern discoveries for an ac- 
quaintance witli the whole of Asia, yet a much larger por- 
tion than we are apt to suppose, was known to the Greeks as 
early as the dynasty of the Persians. They were acquaint- 
ed with the whole extent of the Persian empire, from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Indus, and as far as the desert 
bordering Little Bucharia. We find in Herodotus traces 
of a no less extensive knowledge of the plains of Central 
Asia, the steppes of the Mongols and Tartars, and of the 
hordes by which they were traversed, especially tliose in 
the vicinity of the Caspian. The northern and eastern parts 
of the continent alone continued to be involved in obscurity, 
illumined by some scattered rays of light, which afford 
grounds for hoping a more complete elucidation of the sub- 
ject. Of the various tribes of Asia, those alone can attract 
•our attention, wliich have been distinguished not merely as 
savage conquerors, but as civilized and commercial nations. 
The Persians, as the ruling people, justly deserve our first 
regard, and a knowledge of their (unpire and its institutions 
will afford a standard by which to measure those of the 
other great monarchies established in ancient or modern 
times in Asia. The Indians .still continue in a sort of re- 
mote obscurity. The Phauiicians and Babylonians, as the 
great commercial and manufacturing nations of this part ot 
the world, next demand our observation. Under the head 
of the Scythians, we shall endeavour to collect all the inform- 
ation we possess respecting the nomad tribes of Central Asia, 
and the caravan commerce carried on through their country. 
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The Persians have taken more pains than almost any other 
nation to preserve their records in writing ; yet it has been 
their fate, in common with most other nations of antiquity, 
to be indebted for the stability of their fame to foreign his- 
torians. Notwithstanding the pains they took to register 
the acts of their government, the original documents of their 
history, Avith a few accidental exceptions,^ have altogether 
perished ; and tlui inscri[)tions of Persepolis, like the hiero- 
glyphics of th<* Egyptians, will in a manner have outlived 
themselves, unless a complete key be discovered to the al- 
phabet in which they are composed. The relations, how- 
ever, of the Persians with foreign nations, procured them 
contemporary historians out of other, countries, some of 
whom wore at the pains an<l expense of making researches 
in Asia itself, in order to be adequately informed on every 
point. Some of these were Jews, others Greeks : of the 
former, the sacred annalists Ezra and Nehemiah," with some 
of the later prophets : of the latter, Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Xenophon, and Arrian. The latter borrowed his materials 
almost word for word fi'om the accounts of two of Alexan- 
der s generals, Aristobulus and Ptolemy Lagus,' and in this 
n'spect may be considered as entitled to the rank of a con- 
temporary writer and eye Avitness of the downfal of the 
Persian monarchy. The value of this history is enhanced 

‘ 8^’e the edicts of the Persian kings, in (he books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

* To these must be added the book of Esther, which contains a true pic- 
ture of the manners of the Persian court. 

* That is, ill his principal w'ork, De Expeditione Alexandri MagnL In his 
Indica he follow'ed Nearclius, the commander of Alexander’s fleet, the journal 
of whoso voyajze from the mouths of the Indus to the Euphrates he has given. 
The Periplua Maria Erythrai is the work of another A man; the composition 
(it is probable) of some merchant and traveller of the second century, and 
consequently inapplicable to the pur|)Oses of the present work. 
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by the critical judgment by which it is distinguished, mak- 
ing it one of the most valuable sources of information to the 
student in ancient Persian history. The celebrated account 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, by Xenophon, is full 
of valuable details respecting the interior of the Persian 
empire, though tlie main design of the work was to record 
military events ; nor is the Cyropjedia less instructive : the 
only composition of the Greeks which breathes an oriental 
spirit ! The Cyrus of Xenophon is a characteristic portrait, 
sketched after the imaginary features of a Jemsheed, a 
Gushtasp, and other heroes of the East, clotlied in a romantic 
dress, which could only have been borrowed from that re- 
gion. Though occasionally the Socratic philosopher and 
the Grecian commander may be at times too plainly discern- 
ible in the historian of Cyrus, yet his work continues to be 
a masterpiece, no less valuable to the historian, who is pre- 
pared to use it with judgment, than to the man of taste. 

Ctesias lived as a physician at the court of ArtaxerxesJI- 
the same prince against whom Xenophon was (mgaged in 
the army of his younger brother. Ilis confidence gained 
him access even to the archives of the Persians, fi’om winch, 
with the assistance of some oral information, he gathered 
materials for his Persian History, in twenty-three books. 
Of this work we unfortunately possess only a few fragments,* 
together with some jejune extracts, for which we are indebt- 
ed to the industry of the patriarch Photius. Had his w'ork 
come down to us entire, Ctesias would have ranked with 
Herodotus, who at present holds tlie highest place. 

Herodotus, it is true, visited Asia rather as an observant 
traveller than an historian ; but his love of knowledge and 
unwearied curiosity — his sound judgment, his candour and 
simplicity, so conspicuous in every part of his work, (quali- 
ties which are the readiest and surest introductions a travel- 
ler can have,) — procured him acce.ss to the same authorities 
from which Ctesias derived his information. He lia.s ind('(^d 
no where expressly informed us that he drew his knowledge 
of Asiatic history from written records, but the attentive 
observer cannot fail to remark a multitude of particulars 
which could scarcely be derived from any other source. 


’ Usually annexed to the editions of Herodotus. 
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It is obvious that the credibility of these authors (except 
as far as they may speak from their own observation, or re- 
peat the oral testimony of others) must be dependent on 
the character and value of such written documents. In 
what then did these consist ? and what was the nature of 
the Persian archives, of which we often hear, without re- 
ceiving any accurate account of their origin and character ? 
Oriental history should of course commence with this ques- 
tion, the solution of which is indispensable to all critical 
examination of past events ; and the historian is bound to 
take care that his readers should not, from European asso- 
ciations, receive impressions inapplicable to the state of 
things in Asia. 

Tlie Persians had not, as far as we know, any historical 
poet ; far less any historian, properly so called ; a want 
common to all the East. The sort of history they did pos- 
sess was closely connected with their polity, and a fruit of 
their despotic government, and of the almost idolatrous re- 
spect in which their kings were held. Whatever their 
monarchs said or did was of course worthy of being recorded ; 
and to this intent his person was usually surrounded by scribes 
or secretaries, whose office it was to register all his words and 
actions. They were in almost constant attendance on the 
sovereign, and especially when he appeared in public. 
They are repeatedly mentioned, on very dissimilar occasions, 
by Jewish as well as Grecian writers. They attended the 
monarch on occasion of festivals,^ of public reviews,^ and 
even in the midst of the tumult of battle,^ and noted down the 
words which fell from him on such occasions. To them 
also was committed the task of reducing to writing the 
commands and ordinances of the king, which, according to 
the custom of the East, were recorded from the mouth of 
the monarch, and being sealed with his signet, were imme- 
diately despatched according to their destination. 

This institution was not peculiar to the Persians, but 
prevailed among all the principal nations of Asia. The 
king’s Scribes are mentioned in the earliest records of the 
Mongol conquerors,” and it is well known that Hyder Ali 

• Esther, iii. 12; viii. 9: cf. Ezra, vi. I. 

• Herod, vii. 100. ’ Hnd. viii. 90. 

• Abulfasi, Hist, iks Tartiircs, p. 323. Tlic present shah of Persia has 
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usually appeared in public surrounded by forty such secre- 
taries.® 

Such was the origin of the Chronicles, or Diaries of the 
Persians, “ which being deposited in the principal cities of 
the empire, Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatana," formed what 
were called the Archives of the kingdom. A history com- 
piled from such materials would necessarily be a history of 
the court rather than of the empire, and the fragments of 
Ctesias serve to confirm this idea.'® Many circumstances 
also, in the history of Herodotus, assume a new character 
when viewed witli reference to this fact. We perceive 
how he was enabled to record so many conversations of the 
Persian kings, and even anecdotes of their private life ; and 
we are enabled to assign a much greater degree of credi- 
bility to some of the most important facts of ancient history 
which he has preserved to us. Among these may be reck- 
oned that celebrated catalogue of the army of Xerxes, with a 
description of the dress and arms of the difierent nations, 
and the names of their leaders. It is inconceivable that 
the historian of Halicarnassus should otherwise have been 
able to detail, forty years after, all tliese particulars with 
the exactness of a diplomatist. He himself makes mention 
of written records which the Persian king commanded his 
secretaries to draw up of the muster of his army,'^ of which 
(unless all historical probability be an illusion) he has pre- 
served a copy. 

But it may be objected : Wliat use could Herodotus or 
Ctesias make of such records ? Are we to suppose that 
they understood Persian ? Why should they not '{ Ctesias, 
who lived so many years at the Persian court, certainly 
must ; and the same is at least highly probable with respect 
to Herodotus, who translates Persian words, when he has 
occasion to cite them, an<l who was so great and curious a 
traveller.'* Besides, the dignity and even the duties of the 

his scribe or annalist, who is destined to write his history. Morier, Travels^ 
voL i. p. 200. 

• Sprenol. Hist Taschenhuch fur 17^6, p. 247, 248. 

Styled by Ctesias AtipOepai BamXiKai; apparently they were written on 
leather or parchment. 

“ Ezra, vi. 1. 

Compare the account in Esther, vi. 1, 2; wlicre the kin^ commands 
the Chronicles to be brought, and the part relating to Mordecai is read. 

** Herod, vii. 100. Ibid. vi. 98. 
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Persian kings required that they should always have about 
them a number of scribes and interpreters, to translate their 
edicts into the various languages of their immense empire,'* 
and consequently it is by no means improbable that docu- 
ments of the kind referred to may have been composed in 
more languages than one. The amount of information 
which Ctesias and Herodotus may have derived from such 
sources as these must be left for the critical examination of 
other historians : it is clear from the very circumstances of 
the case, that they must also have availed themselves of oral 
traditions, even if they did not expressly declare it. 

The multitude of contradictions occurring in ancient 
Persian history has been a frequent subject of complaint 
among the learned, but, as far as contemporary authorities 
are concerned, this discrepancy is rather apparent than real. 
Herodotus and Ctesias dilfer from one another only on 
minor points, respecting which it was difficult, from the 
nature of the case, to arrive at absolute certainty. On com- 
paring the Grecian historians with the Jewish chroniclers, 
we do not indeed trace an agreement, but at the same time 
we discover no contradictions ; a circumstance extremely 
natural, when we consider that the latter treated only of the 
relations in which the Persians stood to their own nation, 
concerning which the Greeks gave themselves no concern. 
A difference in the names or titles of certain kings has 
occasioned some perplexity ; but this has been removed by 
the labours of tluj learned and is the less to be wondered 
at, because the names of these monarchs were only titles or 
surnames, of which Herodotus has given a translation.'^ As 
such they were liable to be changed, and to be variously 
ex})ressed in different languages. 

But when wc turn from thes(i contemporary historians to 
the records of the Persian chroniclers and poets of a later 
period, we discover not merely occasional contradictions, 
but, as it were, a completely different history. Among the 
latter was the historical poet Firdousee, who flourished 
under the^ Califate ; and more recently, several chroniclers, 
such as Mirkhond and his son, called, to distinguish him 

Esther, iii. 12. Eiohhorn, Beimrtorium, B. xv. 

" Herod, vi. 98. Darius signified the tnujhty ; (‘Eplfojj;) Xerxes, the war- 
like ; Artaxerxes, the ffreat warrior. 
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from his father, Khondemir ; both belonging to the four- 
teenth century. They derived their information respecting 
the fortunes of their race partly from written records, partly 
from tradition, which, in the East, has been continued from 
the earliest ages to the present.^® Such records are not 
without their importance, as acquainting us with the opinions 
entertained by existing nations, respecting the history of 
their forefathers, and placing it in the point of view in 
which it is contemplated by the Orientals : we cannot, 
however, admit them to possess any high degree of histori- 
cal authority, wlien we reflect on the shortness of the time 
since they have appeared, and consider the extent to which 
every traditionary account must necessarily be distorted in 
a long succession of ages. They cannot therefore be put 
on a footing with the accounts of contemporary historians, 
and ill the following inquiries, we shall place our depend- 
ence entirely on the latter. 

** An account of Persian history as drawn from these sources may be found 
in the Alhj. IVelthtatoricy ( Universal Iliston/y) vol. iv. p. 318, s(]q. The judg- 
ment passed in the text on these records applies of course only to the early 
periods of Persian history : as respects later stages of the same history, for 
instance, the reigns of the Snssanian princes, (of which Silvestre uk Sacy, 
in his MonumenH de la PersCy has presented ns with a translation,) these 
records cannot be denied considerable historical importance. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A Geographical and Staiisfical Surrey of the Persian Empire^ 
according to Satrapies. 

The Persian empire owed its origin to one of those great 
political revolutions which are of such freejuent occurrence 
in Asia, and the rise and progress of which we have already 
considered in general. A rude mountain tribe, of nomad 
habits, ruslied with impetuous rapidity from its fastnesses, 
and overwhelmed all the nations of Southern Asia, (the 
Arabians excepted,) from the Mediterranean to the Indus 
and Jaxartes. Even the nearest parts of Europe and Africa 
were shaken by their onset, and to a certain extent sub- 
dued ; and in spite of frequent insurrections which broke 
out in these and other portions of their empire, and were 
not always completely repressed, the Persians continued to 
maintain their general supremacy for a period of full two 
centuries.^ 

Their conquests were effected with the headlong rapidity 
whicli characterizes the wars of barbarous and nomad tribes. 
Their first great monarch, Cyrus, Cores, or Khoosroo, con- 
quered all the provinc('S which formed the Asiatic part of 
the Persian empirci ; and although his early history is wrap- 
ped in the same obscurity in which the history of extraordi- 
nary men, who emerge unexpectedly from humble fortunes, 
is necessarily involved, yet sufficient is known respecting 
fiiin to enable us to follow the general course of his achieve- 
ments. There existed at that time in Asia three principal 
nations which had compelled the rest to pay them tribute : 
the Medes, nearly allied to the Persians ; the Babylonians 

* According to the best chronologies, Cyrus became the master of Asia 560 
B. C., and Darius III. perished 330 B. C. 
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or Chaldaeans (both in Central Asia ) ; and the Lydians, in 
Asia Minor. The last, under their king Crcesus, had al- 
ready pushed their conquests as far as the river Halys, 
(their territory up to that period having been extremely 
limited,) and were consequently possessed of the greater 
part of the peninsula of Asia Minor, a dominion pretty 
nearly equal in extent to the states of Germany.® The em- 
pires of the Medes and Babylonians were of older date, but 
both, like that of Persia, owed their origin to conquest. The 
Tigris bounded Media to the west, and had been fortified 
by the erection of a line of strong places, of which Mespila 
and Larissa have been mentioned by name ; ’ at the same 
time that it appears from the lamentations of contemporary 
Jewish writers,* and from a passage in Herodotus,* tliat they 
occasionally advanced their conquering armies beyond the 
western boundaries of their empire, and penetrated even to 
the banks of the Ilalys. We cannot exactly define how far 
their dominion may have extend(.‘d eastward : apparently it 
was of ditl'erent extent at difi’erent epochs. From the books 
of the Zendavesta it would appear certain that they anciently 
possessed Aria and Bactriana, as liir as the Oxus and Indus; 
but at the same time it seems certain, that independent 
kingdoms were subsequently enaited in those provinces. 
One thing is clear, that a variety of nations were sidyect to 
them, for Herodotus tells us that the .several states were 
ranked one above another according to their proximity to 
the seat of empire. “ The Med<.‘s,” he tells us," “ like the 
Persians, looked upon thenrscdves iis the first people in the 
w'orld, and valued otlu'r nations in proportion us they were 
situated near them ; esteeming tho.se tlie least who are the 
most remote. Under their dominion the difierent nations 
were set over one another ; the Medes being rulers over all, 
and in a particular manner over those* w'lio were situated 
next to them ; these, again, had dominion over their neigh- 
bours, and the latter over those that came luixt in locality.” 
At the same time w'c learn fix)m other passages, that the 
government, like that of other Asiatic kingdoms, was one of 

' Herod, i. 2S. ’ Xenophon, Anab, On, pp. 308, 309. 

^ U’Ai \u, xiii. 17 , 18. 

* Hkrod. i. 103, where the Halys is named as the boundary of the Persian 
empin. 

• llKiton. i. 134. 
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satrapies, each foreign satrapy being intrusted to a Mede ; 
and the system being probably nothing more than a classi- 
fication of the different nations, each satrap receiving the 
tribute collected by his more remote neighbour, which was 
passed from one to the other, till it was handed over to the 
king’s treasury, by the satrap stationed nearest to Media, 
properly so called. Previous to the empire of the Persians, 
the Medes were the more wealthy and more civilized race ; 
the Magian being their established religion. They had 
become wealthy, not only by their conquests and the ac- 
cumulation of a large tribute, but also in consequence of 
the position of the country, situated on the great commer- 
cial highways of Asia. Their government was completely 
despotic tlie courts of their kings being guarded by a 
rigid system of etiquette,® and distinguished by a taste for 
magnificence, which could only be gratified by such a 
system. Tlie description of the Persian court, which was 
founded on that of the Modes, will illustrate this. 

The Babylonians, to whom we shall devote a separate 
portion of this work, had attained a much higher degree of 
civilization. As the Median empire embraced almost all 
the provinces of the East from the Tigris to the Indus, so 
the dominion of the Babylonians extended over the portion 
of Asia westward of the Tigris, as far as the sliores of Syria 
and Phoenicia. Tliey were masters of this territory for 
nearly one hundred and twenty ; the interval between 

the foundation of their empire by Nebuchadnezzar and the 
conquest of Cyrus. 

These three dynasties were all successively overthrown 
by the arms of Cyrus, their fate being determined by a 
single, or, at the most, by a second battle ; tlie common 
fortune of despotic governments, which are held together 
solely by the? force of the king's troops, and fall to pieces 
when these are vanquished, lliese nations, subject to an 
i^nlimited despotism, were unacquainted with that internal 
strength wliicli a state may derive from the excellence of 
its constitution, the source of all true patriotism, and which 
renders its overthrow all but impossible in any equal 
contest. 

' Xenoph. Op . p. 13. “ Herod, i. 99. 
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It could not be expected that a people so rude as the 
Persians then were, should have given to an empire of 
such vast extent, and composed of so many incongruous 
elements, a uniform and harmonious constitution. We 
shall have occasion to see in the sequel how they acquired 
the forms of administration they possessed ; but in the mean 
time we must not suppose that even an accurate partition 
of the empire into provinces, according to fixed geographi- 
cal limits, the first step toward such a political system, could 
have been the work of the first conquerors. Even if they 
had felt its necessity, they were fiir from possessing a suffi- 
cient knowledge of geography to enable them to execute 
the plan : they were, liowever, in fact, so far from feeling 
it, that, under the two first reigns, they do not appear to 
have even laid tlie groundwork of such an undertaking. 
The motive which eventually led to it appears to have 
been the only one which could well have occasioned it, 
namely, the necessity of providing for a regular collection 
of the tribute payable by each nation. Evcui with respect 
to the tribute itself, in the times of Cyrus and Cambyses, 
no established and well-d('fined system aj)pears to have pre- 
vailed, but it was arbitrarily imposed, according to the 
circumstances of tlie times, umha* the* names of offerings 
or presents, (after tlie custom of the East,) which were not 
unfrequently the more oppressive because indefinite. The 
institution of a regular system was first made in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis, the greatest of tin* Persian kings, and 
at the same time the first attempt was made to divide the 
empire at large into provinces, or, to use the Persian word, 
satrapies. 

An account of these has been preserved to us by Hero- 
dotus,'^ as taken from the Persian archives, and forms un- 

® Herod, iii. 89 — 97. Others have already remarked that the Hcrodotcan 
account of the satrapies is not applicable to subscejuent ages of the monarchy. 
It is indeed generally alleged that (he division recorded hy Herodotus was a 
financial division, and distinct, from the UrrHorial ; but tliis idea is un(pies- 
tionably erroneous. No traces of any such distinction arc observtablc in the 
whole course of Persian history : on the contrary, the se(juel will show that 
it is contrary to the spirit of their institutions. The financial arrangements 
of the Persians kept pace with their territorial divisions, and as tlic latter, in 
the document ref(‘rred to, appear extremely rude arid imperfect, so the former 
could not have remained unaltered to the end. 

Keno'v 11, in Ids (Geography of IlerrKlotus, has given ns an excellent map, 
accoinpai ted by a learned commentary, on this part of his authorial the 
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questionably one of the most interesting remains of antiquity. 
A closer acquaintance with Persian history convinces us 
indeed that this first outline is inapplicable to the state of 
the empire in succeeding ages ; and the document itself 
bears manifest traces of being a first essay ; a circumstance 
which rather increases than diminishes the interest attach- 
ing to it. We are not to look in this docviment for a 
geographical division of the different provinces, but merely 
for a rude classification of the different subject nations, with 
a statement of the tribute imposed on each. Even these 
nations are not always enumerated according to their 
geographical position, but, for reasons which we cannot 
divine, remote tribes have, occasionally, as Herodotus him- 
self remarks,^® been classed together. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Herodotean catalogue 
of the satrapies can by no means be assumed as the ground- 
work of a geographical and statistical account of the empire. 
The historian ought rather to take his position at an epoch 
when those provincial divisions had become better defined 
and established ; that is to say, about the latter half, or 
towards the conclusion of the Persian monarchy ; and 
although we possess no enumeration of the satrapies as they 
existed at that period, such a catalogue may be easily com- 
piled out of the works of contemporary authors, especially 
Xenophon and Arriaii.^‘ 

The Persian empire at that time embraced the countries 
extending eastward as far as the Indus, in which direction 
Darius Hystaspis had pushed an expedition. The Indus, 


same time that be treats the division into satrapies as purely departmental, 
that is to say, as if caeh satrapy were composed of adjacent districts. This 
is contrary to the intention of the author, who expressly asserts that some- 
times adjoining and sometimes distant tribes were thrown into the same 
government (see Herod, iii. 89). The latter appears, however, to have 
been the case in only two instances, and the utility of Renneirs map is con- 
sequently in no degree diminished. 

Herod, iii. 89. Wc may also observe that the catalogue referred to com- 
j^rehends the nations then conquered, or such as were looked upon as con- 
quered. Several of these, protected by their mountains or their steppes, pre^ 
sently made themselves independent, and ceased to pay tribute ; of which 
we shall find several instances in the sequel. 

" In the book of Esther, i. 1. die number of provinces subject to the king 
of Persia is stated as 127. It does not, however, follow, that these were so 
many satrapies, because each satrapy commonly embraced several tribes or 
nations, as from chap. viii. verse 9, this would appear to be the case in the 
above enumeration. 
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however, formed at all times the eastern boundary of their 
dominion, and is mentioned as such by Jewish as well as 
Grecian authors.^- We may be inclined to wonder that 
they never carried their conquests farther, in a country which 
has at all times especially attracted the cupidity of con- 
querors by its riches ; but the Persians were too much oc- 
cupied by wars in the West, especially with the Greeks, to 
have leisure to extend their dominion in the opposite direc- 
tion, even if the warlike and populous tribes of the interior 
of India had not been able to oppose their progress. 
The Caspian and the Euxine, with the intervening range of 
Caucasus, (the lofty summits of which were never crossed 
by any Asiatic conqueror before Ginghis-Khan,) formed 
the natural boundaries of their empire to the north the 
nomad tribes which occupy the steppes of Astracan not 
being their tributaries. To the east of the Caspian, their 
territory was fenced against the incursions of the Mongul 
and Tartar hordes by the mighty streams of the Jaxartes 
and Oxus, and the country between these two rivers, Sog- 
diana or Great Bucliaria, was their farthest province in that 
direction. To the south, their empire was bounded by the 
Indian Ocean and the Arabian peninsula, the deserts of 
which have defied the incursions of every conqueror ; and, 
to the west, it rested on the Mediterranean.^^ 

This vast empire was cut, as it were, in two by the 
Euphrates; a division which was recognised by the Per- 
sians themselves, who distinguished their provinces as they 
lay on this or the other side of that river. Tins natural 
division greatly facilitates the survey of the whole, and 
may be assumed with advantage in the prc'sent work. The 
western or nearest portion of the empire, accordingly com- 
prehends the peninsula of Asia Minor, as well as Syria and 
Phamicia ; while the farther or eastern half, embraces the 
countries between the Tigris and Euphrates, with those 
which extend from the latter river to the Indus. We shall 
endeavour to illustrate these severally, according to their 
political demarcations. 

Estheh, i. 1. Herod, iv. 44. Herod, iii. 97. 

The extent io whicli certain islands of the iEgeiin, and the districts of 
Europe ])ordering on the Hellespont, were subject to Persia, depended on cir- 
cumstances, ane on the extremely variable relations in which the Persians 
stood to ihe Greeks. 
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EUPHRATES. 


I. THE PENINSULA OF ASIA MINOR, OR NATOLU. 

There are few regions of the ancient world of greater his- 
torical importance than that part of Asia usually denomi- 
nated Asia Minor. Its position rendered it the theatre of 
almost all the wars carried on between the nations of Europe 
and of Asia ; and it was here that the fate of several mighty 
empires was decided. But this very circumstance rendered 
it at all times the prize of the conqueror ; nor has it, since 
the overthrow of the Lydian empire by Cyrus, ever con- 
tained any native kingdom of tolerable extent and duration. 
It was, besides, possessed not by a single race, but by va- 
rious tribes, some of them established there from time im- 
memorial, while others had migrated from Europe, or the 
interior of Asia ; differing no less in civilization than in 
origin. The luxurious lonians and Lydians, whose effemi- 
nacy lias become proverbial, lived in the immediate neigh- 
bourliood of the wild inhabitants of the Pontic provinces, 
S‘jme of whom still tenanted their aboriginal forests, while 
others lived a Scythian life in their wandering carts. He- 
rodotus' mentions thirty distinct tribes, which in his time 
occupied the interior of this peninsula, and their number was 
inen^ased rather than diminished in after ages. This diver- 
sity of origin would of itself have rendered it difficult for so 
many nations to combine in one independent state, even if 
the continual assaults from without, to which they were ex- 
posed, had not rendered such a union impossible. 

The Persians were the masters of the whole territory, but 
their power was far from being the same throughout. A 

' Herod, iv. 38. 

VOL. I. F 
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dominion established by force of arms may, at the first on- 
set, make no distinction among the conquered ; but differ- 
ences will speedily arise as the power of the conquerors be- 
comes modified by the local situation, the manner of life, or 
the political constitution of the conquered. The Persians 
soon discovered, to their cost, that free commercial states, 
like the Grecian cities of Asia Minor, are not to be subjected 
to a perpetual yoke, even when they may have been com- 
pelled to yield to the first pressure of necessity ; and it was 
soon perceived that the numerous cavalry of the conquerors 
were much more able to scour the level parts of each dis- 
trict, than to maintain their authority among its mountainous 
retreats. Accordingly, we often find in the heart of the 
Persian empire tracts inhabited by free races of mountain- 
eers, who retained their liberty, protected by their fast- 
nesses, or by their poverty : while others, acknowledging 
the general supremacy of the Persians, yielded a very 
doubtful and imperfect obedience to their authority, which 
varied according to circumstances. However imposing 
may be the aspect of a despotic government, its internal 
strength is by no means proportionate ; and anarchy is in- 
variably its companion, or its follower. 

Asia Minor, at that time, contained ten provinces or sa- 
trapies, resembling in extent the circles of the German em- 
pire.® Of these the richest and most cultivated were the 
three maritime districts to the west, Lydia, Mysia, and Ca- 
ria ; which, as well as Phrygia and Cappadocia in the inte- 
rior, were subject to the Persians, a kind of exception being 
however made in favour of the Grecian cities within their 
limits. The authority of the Persian king was less absolute 
in the mountainous districts to the south, Lycia and Cilicia ; 
as well as in the northern provinces of Bithynia, Paphlago- 
nia, and Pontus, then styled Little Cappadocia. 


* I shall refer to authorities under the head of each satrapy as it occurs. 
When I speak of these different countries as so many satrapies, the expres- 
sion may require an explanation. It is true that all these different countries 
did not actually form so many satrapies, but they were destined to become 
such, even although they had attained a greater or less degree of independ- 
ence. Darius ori^nally divided Asia Minor into four satrapies, (Rennell, 
vol. i, p. 307,) but in no part of the empire was it more likely that continual 
changes should occur, not only in consequence of the Grecian wars, but the 
remoteness of the capital. 
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The satrapy of Lydia was the richest in Asia Minor, * and 
was always accounted by the Persians the most considerable, 
because at the period of their conquest the Lydians were 
masters of that part of the continent. Sardes^ the ancient 
capital of the Lydian kings, became the seat of the Persian 
satrap,'^ and the residence of the monarch, when he visited 
Asia Miuor.^ It was built in a plain upon the river Maean- 
der, and would appear not to have been distinguished for 
magnificence, the houses being constructed of, or at least 
thatched with, reeds.^ It possessed, however, a citadel, pro- 
tected by a triple wall, and always occupied by a Persian 
garrison."^ 

The territory in which Sardes was situated abounded in 
all the sources of wealth, possessing a rare fertility, an ex- 
tensive commerce, and even tlie auriferous mountain of 
Tmolus. The city was surrounded by spacious plains, re- 
nowned in tlie time of Strabo lor tlieir fertility,® and through 
which serpentined the Mmander and Cayster. Lydia was 
also formed to be one of the grand emporia for the export- 
ation of Asiatic produce into Europe ; and although the sea 
commerce was principally in the hands of the Greek cities 
of the coast, yet many passages of the ancients prove that a 
large portion of tlie land traffic, as might be expected, was 
carried on by the Lydians. Sardes itself is described as a 
great commercial city, resorted to not only by Greeks and 
Phiygians, but even by remote nomad tribes, for the ex- 
change of their various commodities.'^ In particular this was 
a principal mart for slaves, and hence were derived eunuchs 
to protect the harems of the Persian grandees ; this trade 
having been apparently carried on there on a large scale.^^^ 

* Lydia (with Ionia, the sea-coast) is mentioned as a satrapy by Arrian, 
i. 12; Xenoph. Op. p. 42/, and elsewhere. 

^ Herod, v. 1 00. Xenoph. Anah. Op. p. 245. 

* Xenoph. ix. 108. 

® Herod, v. 101. These were all consumed by fire. The city is subse- 
<piently described as magnificent. 

’ Arrian, i, 7. The ruins of this citadel may still be traced, seated on an 
eminence, so steep as not to be approached without difllculty, and even 
danger. See the account of Dr. Sketzf.n, Alhj. Gcogr. EpIu'm.Yith. 1803, 

“ Strabo, p. 020. 

® Stephan. De Urhih. v. Atna. By Asia he undoubtedly means Sardes 
as there was a tribe there called tin* ipvXf) katoQ j and the Lydians prided 
themselves on having given a name to the whole continent. 

Herod, viii. 105. 

F 2 
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The Lydians have also been celebrated as the inventors 
of the art of coining money ; an art not likely to have been 
discovered by any but a commercial nation.** They Avere 
the first also to provide places of public entertainment for 
the reception of foreigners ; and even the custom prevalent 
among them, that their young women should obtain a 
marriage portion by the sacrifice of their modesty, proves 
that their city was the resort of a great number of wealthy 
strangers. The relations between the sexes are modified 
and deteriorated in places of great commercial resort ; and 
this is especially true of the Asiatic towns. To attract 
strangers is the great object, and the manner in which they 
are allured sometimes takes a tincture from the prevailing 
depravity of the times. 

The industry of this people appears to have been exer- 
cised chiefly in the manufacture of artieles of luxury.'* 
They were clothed in upper and under garments of purple, 
and were skilled in the workmanship of the precious metals, 
of which also they invented some new combinations. The 
temples of the Greeks were crowded with the presents from 
their kings ; which appear, however, to have been genendly 
wrought by Grecian artists. They also exported their un- 
wrought gold into Greece, where it was purchased for the 
purpose of gilding the statues of the deities.*^ The imple- 
ments used in various games of hazard, or otherwise, were 
their inventions, and either exported by them into Greece, 
or imported by the Grecians. Their commerce bore 
throughout a passive rather than an active character ; nor 
(lid they, under the Persians, ever become a seafaring peo- 
ple ; even the colonies which tlujy are said, at a remote 
period, to have sent out to Etruria, liaving been conveyed 
in Grecian vessels.** Their gold was washed down from 
Mount Tmolus by the river Pactolus, which ran through 
their city, from the sands of which it was subsequently col- 
lected by washing ; *® there being no proof that they ever 
earned on the operation of mining. The treasury of their 
kings, like that of the Persians, was filled with heaps of 
this precious dust.*® 

" Herod, i. 04; where maybe also found the authorities for what follows. 

Ukrod. 1 30, etc. '• Ibid. i. 69. “ Ibid. i. 94. 

" Ibid. V. 101. '• Ibid. vi. 125. 
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The sea-coast of this rich province was studded with 
Grecian colonies of Ionian origin, and on that account 
denominated Ionia ; but in the catalogue of the Persian 
provinces was not distinguished from the rest of Lydia.’’^ 
Twelve of these towns, the most celebrated of which were 
Phocma, Ephesus, and Smyrna, formed, for the space of 
about ninety miles, an almost uninterrupted series of various 
establishments and edifices, and presented to the stranger, 
as he arrived by sea, an imposing spectacle of civilization 
and splendour.'® They contested with the Phoenicians the 
advantage of possessing the grand exchange of Asia and 
Europe ; their harbours were crowded by vessels from every 
port on the Mediterranean, and their fleets of merchantmen 
and men-of-war covered the iEgcan. They had all ex- 
perienced a great number of political revolutions, by which 
they had acquired, or maintained, their republican form of 
government ; and the spirit of independence and love of 
freedom to which these circumstances gave birth, were so 
effectually stamped upon the national character, that all the 
force of the Persian empire, though it oppressed, was unable 
to efface them. They opposed an heroic resistance to the 
conquering Cyrus ; and many of them, after an ineffectual 
resistance, preferred exile to slavery. *'•’ They revolted in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis, and, aided by the Athenians, 
reduced Sardes to ashes. During the wars between the 
Greeks and Persians which followed, they sometimes were 
engaged, by compulsion, on the side of the latter, and some- 
times fought against tliem ; their condition with respect to 
their masters varying with the events of war. The Eu- 
ropean Greeks never lost sight of the idea of liberating their 
Asiatic brethren ; and this was at all times a pretext for a 
war with Persia ; and, as is apt to be the case with such 
pretexts, survived the motive which prompted it. The 
Persians, on the other hand, were at last convinced that 
frep commercial cities could not be reduced to absolute 
servitude ; and as the possession of these towns, which sup- 
plied them with the greater part of their navy, was indis- 
pensable, they adopted the middle course of bestowing 
upon them an appearance of freedom. They were not 


*’ Arrian, i. 12. 


*** Herod, i. 1*12, c(c. 


'» Ibid. i. 169. 
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subjected to Persian satraps, but ruled by magistrates, who, 
as well as the commanders of the mercenaries which formed 
their garrisons, were chosen from a party favourable to the 
cause of Persia. The consequence was, the formation in 
some cities of an oligarchical constitution ; while in others 
the power gradually fell into the hands of a single man, who, 
in the Grecian phrase, was usually denominated a tyrant. 

The chain of Greek colonies extended r.lso along the 
coast of the satrapy of Caria,®‘ which adjoined that of Lydia 
to the south. The northern portion of this province, like 
the preceding, was occupied by lonians ; but the southern 
coast, with the adjacent island of Rliodes, was colonized by 
people of Dorian origin, who conferred on all this region 
the appellation of Doris. Miletus, the queen of all the 
Grecian cities of Asia, was Ionian : the next to Tyre herself 
in commercial opulence, and the fruitful mother of a hun- 
dred colonies, many of which rivalled, and in the end sur- 
passed their parent in riches and greatness. In the general 
revolt under Aristagoras, Miletus alone equippcnl a squa- 
dron of a hundred triremes ; and fleets of equal size are 
mentioned on other occasions. Her extensive commerce 
was not confined to the Mediterranean, but sought to 
monopolize the navigation of the Euxine and sea of Azof : 
the shores of both were crowded with Milesian colonies; 
settlements originally made for the benefit of the mother 
city, but which, in conscquencci of their favourable situa- 
tions, soon attained considerable consequence, enabling the 
merchants of Greece to penetrate into the interior of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Russia, and at a later period, if not 
then, forming a channel for the introduction of Indian 
merchandise into the ports of the West.” 

The Doric colonies, of which Halicarnassus, the native 
town of the father of history, was the most considerable, 
did not come up to those of Ionia in the fertility of their 


* Such appears to have been the case towards the close of the Persian 
empire. Sec Ahrian, i. 17, 1^. 

Caria is mentioned as a distinct satrapy by Arrian, i. 20 j and else- 
where. 

“ See the excellent probationary Essay of Professor Rambacii, Be Mi- 
leto cyufque Coloniig. Would that more of our young scholars would in like 
manner select (certain siiecific subjects belonging to ancient history and geo- 
graphy fir illustration ! 
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soil, or extent of their commerce they were, however, 
treated by the Persians on the same footing with the 
others. 

The Carians, the original inhabitants of the country, 
were forced by these Grecian settlers farther back into the 
interior : they had at one time been a powerful and war- 
like nation, possessing the islands of the iEgean, pursuing 
maritime commerce, and practising piracy. They had 
voluntarily submitted to the power of the Persians;** and 
had been allowed to retain their native princes or kings, of 
whom mention is made in the muster of the' army of 
Xerxes.*® Their territory was, however, in the end, treated 
as a conquered province, and is described by later writers 
as forming a distinct satrapy. 

The satrapy of Mysia,*® or, as it was afterwards called, of 
Phrygia on the Hellespont, bordered on Lydia to the north. 
Even in ancient times it was difficult to define its limits, 
as it never composed a single state, but consisted of a col- 
lection of various tribes. Its shores were occupied by 
Greeks of VEolian origin, continuing the series of Grecian 
colonies as far us the Hellespont and Propontis, where 
Cyzicus, a colony of Miletus, eclipsed all the rest. The 
soil of Mysia surpassed even that of Ionia in fertility,*^ 
though the climate was not so good : agriculture appears 
to have been the principal pursuit of its old inhabitants, the 
Mysians,*” who were probably of the same origin with the 
Lydians and Carians, and observed the same religious rites.*® 
To the Persians, the possession of this territory was of pe- 
culiar importance, as coininanding the passage from Asia 
to Europe ; and the more so in proportion as they were led 
to attach a still higher value to their European possessions 
in consequence of their wars with Greece, and the appre- 
hension they entertained of the inroads of Greeks or Mace- 
donians. 

We also learn from the testimony of Xenophon, that the 

“ Hehod. i. 142. Ibid. i. 174. 

” The king of Calynda, a Carian city, is tliere mentioned. 

“ Mysia is mentioned as a .separate satrapy by Arrian, i. 12, and Xeno- 
phon, Ilkt Grac. Op. p. 482 and 48(> : in the first of which places Pharna- 
hazns is styled the satrap of ^Eolis, and, in the second, of Phrygia on the 
Hellespont. 

" Herod, i. 149. ** Ibid. i. 36. * Ibid. i. 171. 
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western portion of the adjacent province of Bithynia was 
attached to that of Mysia, whose satraps took up their ha- 
bitual residence in the IBithynian town of Dascylium.''® This 
fruitful country, thickly studded with villages and country 
toMTis, was subject to the Persians ; but, as we shall have 
occasion to show, the relations between the conquered and 
their conquerors were by no means the same in its eastern 
division. 

The interior of Asia Minor contained the two satrapies of 
Great Phrygia and Great Cappadocia, between which flowed 
the river Halys, the most considerable stream in the penin- 
sula. Phiygia,** comprehending what was afterwards de- 
nominated Galatia, would have formed one of the most 
extensive provinces of the empire, had not the Persians, pro- 
bably to prevent this, detached from it two of its limitary 
districts, and added them to the adjoining governments. 
These were, to the east, Lycaonia,®* which they threw to 
Cappadocia, and, to tlie west, the territory of tlie Milyae, 
which was considered as a part of Lycia.®® The Phrygians 
were not only one of the most ancient and considerable 
nations of Asia Minor, but also at one period possesscid ex- 
tensive dominion, which appears to liave embraced the 
greater part of the peninsula. They were; long celebrated 
as an agricultural people,®* and continued to maintain the 
same reputation under the dynasty of the Persians.®’ The 
nature of their country, consisting for tlui most part of a 
fertile plain, watered by sev»,*ral streams, favoured this mode; 
of life ; at the same time that they j)aid great attention to 
the keeping of live stock, especially sheep.®'’ The sheep 
reared in the vicinity of Celmna!, one of their cities, were 
celebrated not only for the fineness of their fleeces, in which 
respect they rivalled those of Miletus, but for their peculiar 
blackness, which was .so perfect as to be compared to that 
of the raven’s wing.®’ It appears to have been a general 

** Compare Xenoph. Oj). p. 509. 

Phrygia is mentioned as a distinct satrapy by Arrian, i. 25; Xenoph. 
Anad, Op. p. 527, (lUbL 

** Xenoph. loc. cit. ** Arrian, i. 24. 

•* They are thus described in the early traditions of some of their kings, for 
instance, that of Lityersas. Sec BibL dcr alten Litt, und Kumty st. vii. ined. 
p. 9, etc. 

** tSdioi Theocpit. ad Idyll, x. 41. 

" Herod, loc. cit. 


^ Strabo, p. 897. 
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property of the interior of Asia Minor, that, for some reason 
with which we are unacquainted, the cattle reared there 
had fleeces of a peculiarly soft; and delicate texture. The 
goats and rabbits of the country being no less distinguished 
for this quality than the sheep ; for it is in the territory of 
the ancient Phrygia that the Angora goat “ and rabbit are 
found. The hair of the goat was woven into cloth in the 
time of the Persians, for we find in Aristotle the remark 
that the goats of this country were shorn like sheep else- 
where ; and garments made of the fiir of the rabbit are 
mentioned by ancient authors of a later period.* ** ® 

The capital of the satrapy was Celmnai, a rich and splen- 
did city, situated on the great commercial highway leading 
from the interior of Asia to Ephesus and Miletus, and which 
from this very circumstance became one of the most con- 
siderable commercial marts of the interior. Merchants from 
this place resorted to Carura, situated on the borders of Ca- 
ria, Phrj'gia, and Lydia, and celebrated for its spacious 
caravanserais.'^ Celaense numbered among its inhabitants, 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes, the richest private 
individual of all Asia : wealthy enough to offer that mon- 
arch, when he passed tlirough the city, an enormous sum 
of ready money as a contribution towards the expenses of 
the expedition, considering himself abundantly rich in his 
landed possessions and slaves.'*® At Celvenaj was the u.sual 
residence of the Persian satrap, which was adorned with a 


* The modem Angora is the Ancyra of the ancients, situated in the north- 
eastern part of Phrygia, called afterwards Galatia. It must not he con- 
founded witii another Ancyra on the borders of Mysia, where the celebrated 
Marmor Ann/ranmn was found. The hills about Ancyra are at the present 
day covered witli herds of thousands of these goats. Porter, vol. ii. 

“ Arist. Hist. Anim. viii. ; Op. i. p. 791. 

Consult on these points the learned dissertations of Beckmann on the 
earners hair, or his Vorbereitamj zur WaareukioidVi B. i. p. sqq. To the 
rich harvest there stored up, 1 take pleasure in adding a few gleanings re- 
specting the early manufacture of the Angora fur, to be found in the Expositio 
tijiim miindi of an anonymous author, in the Gvof/raphiri Anhqm of Jac. 
Gronovius. The composition belongs to the first half of the fourth century ; 
and the original appears to have been in Greek, of which we only possess a 
translation in barbarous Latin, not however without its value. 

llavdoxiia . Strabo, p. 8()7. The Carura of Strabo is cither the same 
with, or in the immediate vicinity of, the Cydrara of Herodotus, (vii. 30, 31,) 
where the road from the interior of Asia parted off' to Caria and to Lydia, or 
to the cities of Miletus and Sardes, and where Croesus fixed the limits of 
Caria and Phrygia. 

** Herod, vii. 27. 
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palace, probably erected by Xerxes, as well as with other 
establishments, and a park of such extent as not only to af- 
ford room for great hunts of wild animals, but to permit an 
army of twelve thousand men to encamp within its precincts.^* 

Other cities of the same satrapy were distinguished, un- 
der the Persians, for their importance and wealth, such as 
Colossse, Sagalassus,** and others of inferior note ; - and 
Phrygia at large is described by Herodotus as one of the 
richest provinces of Asia Minor. 

The district to the south-east, called Lycaonia, which, as 
we have already remarked, was attached to the satrapy of 
Cappadocia, was a steppe impregnated with salt, and con- 
taining a salt lake, named Tatta. Almost the only occu- 
pation of the inhabitants appears to have been the keeping 
of sheep, but, although numerous, these did not equal those 
of Celmn® in the fineness of their fleeces.'** 

Cappadocia, under the Persians, was the common de- 
signation of all tlie countries between the Halys and Eu- 
phrates ; the former separating it from Phrygia and Paph- 
lagonia, the latter from Armenia. It comprehended not 
only Cappadocia, properly so called, but all the districts 
afterwards known under the general name of Pontus. 
Writers contemporaiy with the Persians do not mark any 
subdivisions of this extensive territory, but Strabo .speaks 
of two distinct satrapies as having existed in the time of 
the Persians, that of (ireat Cappadocia, and Cappadocia on 
the Pontus;^ from which, in after times, proceeded the 
appellation of the king<lom of Pontus. 

Supposing that such a division was in fact made by the 
Persians, it would appear to have been very imperfectly 
observed. The few records we possess of the history of the 
territory at that period, tend to show that, upon its con- 
quest, a prince of the royal family, the Achmmenidm, was 
placed upon the throne, on which his posterity were con- 
stantly maintained, with the title of kings. These were 
generally tributary to the Persians, but occasionally, when 
fkvoured by circumstances, asserted their independence; 
or were even put in possession of some of the adjacent 
satrapies, without its being possible to define with accuracy 

" Xenoph. Anab. Op. p. 24G. *' IIerod. vii. 30; Xenoph. loc. cit. 

" .Strabo, p. 852, 853. “ Ibid. p. 808, 
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the limits of their territory.*^ At the time of the retreat of 
the ten thousand, both divisions of Cappadocia appear to 
have been subject to MithridatesJ^who, notwithstanding he 
took part in the revolt of Cyrus, was allowed to retain his 
dependent authority after the overthrow of that prince." 
His son Ariobarzanes was created during his father’s life- 
time satrap of Phrygia, and after his death succeeded also 
to the hereditary possessions of his family His successors, 
the kings of Pontus, down to the celebrated Mithridates^ 
continued to trace their descent from the ancient royal race 
of Persia, though many objections might have been started 
to such a genealogy. 

Great Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Proper,*® continued in 
all ages to be an indifferently cultivated district, with few 
natural advantages. Wheat was grown where the nature 
of the soil permitted ; but the greater part of the province 
consisted of lofty downs, fit only for the pasturage of sheep ; 
the climate also being raw and inclement. To these natural 
disadvantages was added an almost total want of wood, 
rendering the construction of buildings difficult and ex- 
pensive. Consequently the greater part of the territory 
was destitute of towns ; the inhabitants, though not migra- 
tory, living in open villages, and even their principal city, 
(as it was called,) Mazaca, resembling more an encampment 
of shepherds and herdsmen than a regular town. There 
existed, however, two cities in the mon? fruitful part of the 
country, Comana and Morimena, which are remarkable for 
havino; possessed, in common witli some cities of Asia which 
we shall iiave occasion to mention, the traces of a hierarchi- 
cal constitution.*® 

The fragments illustrative of the liistory of the kings of Pontus and Cap- 
padocia have been collected with great industry by Vaill.\nt, in his Historia 
Achcemcmihimm sett rvffum Vonti Bospnri vt Bithjnitc, It is manifest from 
this work that the early history of these princes, during the Persian monarchy, 
can only be gathered by conjecture. 

Xenoph. Anah. Oj >. 42 /. 

Diod. ii. 73. cd. Wksskl. 

^ Besides the places of Strabo already referred to, Cappadocia is mentioned 
by Xenophon as forming, with Lycaonia, a separate satrapy. Xenoph. 
Oj). n. 427. 

“ I have taken the above particulars from Strabo, but they appear appli- 
cable to the state of the country under the Persians. Writers of that age fre- 
quently mention Cappadocia, but are so poor in facts respecting it, that it is 
easy to see they knew nothing about it. No nation of Asia Minor was more 
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The Cappadocians are always styled by writers contem- 
porary with the Persians, Leuco-Syri, or White Syrians;*® 
to distinguish them from the Syrians properly so called. 

“ Their complexion,” says Strabo, “ was fairer than that 
of their countrymen to the south.” It is probable, however, 
that the Cappadocians had themselves assumed this appella- 
tion, from motives of vanity. Most of the eastern nations 
take a pride in bearing a name significant of fairness of 
complexion. Hence the White Huns, the golden-horde, 
(among the Kalmucs,) etc. Even the empress of Russia 
was. habitually styled by her oriental subjects, the White 
Czarina. 

Cappadocia on the Pontus, or, as it was afterwards styled, 
Pontus, was also inhabited by tlie Leuco-Syri in its western 
division bordering on tlie Halys.*^ Besides these, how- 
ever, were settled there a mixed multitude of tribes, which 
had probably migrated from the north, and in many respects 
retained their original barbarism. It is possible that the 
western division of their territory may have been subjugat- 
ed, and formed, as Strabo leads us to conclude, a separate 
satrapy ; *^ but the inhabitants of its eastern half, safe in their 
woods and mountains, paid little or no regard to the 
authority of the Pei’sian king, except when, for the sake 
of plunder, they chose to accompany his armies. Many 
traits respecting them have been preserved by Xenophon 
and other contemporary authors, which possess all the 
interest which attaches to the records of a semi-barbarous 
people. In the most easterly corner of their territory 
lived the Heniochi, who.se name was significant of their 
manner of life, and their Scythian origin. They migrated, 
like other Tartar tribes, from place to place in their carts, 
in which were their habitations. The vicinity of the sea 
inclined them to maritime pursuits ; and the rich trading 
vessels of the Greeks allured them to practise piracy. The 
Chalybians occupied a mountainous district in their neigh- 
bourhood ; a nation celebrated as early as the Homc*ric 
poems for their silver mines, and who continued, in the time 

rude or uncivilized than these Cappadocians : by the Romans they were only 
esteemed as good litter-bearers, on account of the breadth of their shoulders. 

“ Hk9od. V. 49 ; Strabo, p. 819. “ Strabo, j). 822. 

Ibid. p. 808. I am not aware of any other place where this territory is 
named as a distinct satrapy. 
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of Xenophon, to work them, though then producing nothing 
but iron.*® They were at that time subject to their more 
powerful neighbours, the Mosynaeci ; one of the wildest and 
most uncivilized nations of Asia, who were governed by a 
chief or king, maintained at the public expense in a wooden 
tower, which he was never permitted to quit. Their habit- 
ations were pitched upon the summits of the mountains, at 
certain intervals, so that the approach of an enemy might 
be announced from one to the other by signals. Their 
food consisted of dried fish and chestnuts ; the latter sup- 
plied in abundance by their extensive forests ; and on , this 
diet the children of their principal men were so effectually 
fattened, that, according to Xenophon, they were nearly as 
broad as they were long. They practised piracy, in boats 
containing only three persons, two combatants and one who 
rowed ; they dyed and tattooed their bodies with represent- 
ations of flowers. 

The Tibareni were of less barbarous manners, and in- 
habited a less mountainous country, reaching to the spacious 
and fruitful plain of Themiscyra ; one of the most fertile spots 
in Asia, and the ancient seat of the fabled Amazons. This 
plain, with the surrounding mountains, was covered by woods 
of fruit trees, many of the most valuable sorts flourishing 
without cultivation. Corn and wine were no less abundant 
there, and the vast woods abounded in game. On the coast 
were the Milesian colonies of Amisus and Trapezus, found- 
ed for the purpose of promoting tlie navigation of the Eux- 
ine, and favouring a commercial intercourse with the natives. 

In the centre of their territory was situated the city of 
Coinana, i’esembling one of the same name; in Great Cappa- 
docia, not only in its appellation, but its internal constitu- 
tion. The government was in the hsmds of the priesthood: 
the high priest of the deity woi’shipped in both cities exer- 
cising a sort of authority over the town, and the adjacent 
district. Several thousand slaves of both sexes belonged to 
the temple, as well as extensive landed possessions. 

A spiritual supremacy of this kind prevailed in several 
cities of Asia Minor; as, for instance, at Pessinus in Phry- 
gia.®® The origin of such constitutions is uncertain ; but, 


“ Xenoi’h. Op. p. 357 . 


“ Strabo, pp. 838, 851. 
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according to tradition, was of very ancient date. The same 
cities were also great resorts of commerce, lying on the high- 
road from Armenia to Asia Minor. The bond between 
commerce and religion was very intimate ; the festivals of 
their worship were also those of their great fairs, frequented 
by a multibide of foreigners ; all of whom, (certain classes 
of females not excepted,) as well as every thing which had 
a reference to trade, were considered as under the imme- 
diate protection of the temple and the divinity. The same 
fact may be remarked here which has obtained in several 
states of Central Africa ; namely, that the union of com- 
merce with some particular mode of worship gave occasion, 
at a very early period, to certain political associations, and 
introduced a sacerdotal government. . 

To the west of Pontus lay Paphlagonia, separated from 
it by the Halys, here two stades in breadth, and only pass- 
able by boats.’^ The eastern division of this country was 
covered, like the former, with lofty hills, over which tlie road 
lay from Amisus to Trapczus, but the western portion of the 
country formed a noble plain watered by several rivers. 
This district possessed an excellent breed of horses, from the 
possession of which the Pu{)hlagonian cavahy came to be 
accounted the best in Asia. The Persians had taken pos- 
session of the country, and the Paphlagonians are enumer- 
ated by Herodotus among the tributaiy nations ; but 
they were too strong to be completely sul)dued. In the 
time of Xenophon they appear to have been nearly inde- 
pendent, under a ruler of their own, who, though frequently 
siding with the Persians, did not hesitate, when inclined by 
circumstances, to take part with the Greeks ; and as the 
Paphlagonians were able to bring into the field an army of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, they possessed the 
means of making their alliances respectable.*'-' Sinope, a 
Milesian colony, ,the most opulent of all the Grecian towns 
on the Euxine, was also situated on their cotist. It was an 
independent republic, possessing an extensive territory of 
its own, but tributary to Pereia, at least at certain periods. 

One district alone of the northern coast of Asia Minor 

” Xk-<oph. Anab. Op. p. .358; whence also tlie following particulars arc 
taken. 

“ HKn ->D. iii. 00. 


® Xenoph. loc. cit. 
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remains to be considered, that of Bithynia, situated to the 
west ; a country no less fruitful, level, and rich in pastures, 
than Paphlagonia, except at its western extremity, where 
rose the lofty and woody region of Mount Olympus. Like 
Pontus, it was inhabited by various tribes, all of European 
origin, from the adjacent kingdom of Thrace.®® They had 
no towns, but lived in large open villages, with which the 
interior of the country was filled in every direction. The 
level parts abounded in all sorts of grain, as well as vege- 
tables and vines ; and fed large flocks of sheep. Their oil, 
as in many other parts of Asia, was procured from sesamum. 
The sea-coast was covered with extensive forests, supplying 
good timber for ship-building, of which the Grecian colon- 
ists of Heraclea did not fail to make use.®‘ 

There is no territory of Asia Minor concerning which the 
information we possess is more defective, nor one the rela- 
tions of which to the Persian empire it is more difiicult to 
define. It is true that Herodotus specifies some of tlie tribes 
inhabiting Bithynia, both in his catalogue of the satrapies, 
and his account of the forces of Xerxes ; but it is probable 
that the different tribes were not treated by the Persians on 
the same footing. The Bithyni were the principal race, 
occupying the western division of the country. They were 
subject to a Persian satrap, who was also governor of Little 
Phrygia, and had his residence in the city of Dascylium, 
situated between the two provinces, where every thing 
which could minister to the unbounded luxury of a Persian 
vice-regal court was found in abundance.®* The other 
Thracian tribes, however, which occupied the eastern part 
of the country, were not subject to liis dominion, but go- 
verned by a chief of their own, who was an ally and tribut- 
ary of the Persian monarch ; in return for which his au- 
thority was maintained, and his country defended by the 


Herod, loc. cit. 

St e Xenoph. Anab. Op, pp. 376> 377« 

“ Herod, iii. 90; vii. 7*i* 

® Xenoph. IleUen, iv. Op. p. 509. “ Agcsilaus marched to Dascylium, 
where was the palace of the satrap Pharnabazus ; surrounded by many large 
villages, abouncling in all the necessaries of life. There were also abundance 
of animals of the chase; some in enclosed parks, others in the open country. 
They were surrounded by a stream full of all kinds of fish ; and there were 
also in the neighbourhood a multitude of birds for such as were skilled in 
fowling.” 
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neighbouring satraps against the assaults of enemies, espe- 
cially of the Greeks. 

It remains to speak of the southern coast of Asia Minor, 
comprehending the districts of Lycia, Pamphylia with Pisidia, 
and Cilicia. All these countries were extremely mountain- 
ous ; the range of Taurus commencing in the first, and ex- 
tending through the others. The difficult nature of- their 
countiy always opposed obstacles to their conquest ; and 
though reckoned by the Persians among their conquered 
provinces, they were in reality far from being always in 
subjection to them. 

Of all these, the Lycians, situated on the sea-coast, were 
the most civilized. According to Strabo, their cities formed 
at a very early period a federal league, bearing a close re- 
semblance to that of the Achmans. They held congresses 
in which their common interests were discussed ; and were 
governed by a president styled Lyciarchus, with other sub- 
ordinate magistrates.*^ The date of this constitution is un- 
certain, but the Lycians arc always spoken of as a free 
people up to the Persian invasion ; when tlujy sank under 
the attacks of the generals of Cyrus. Their subsequent 
revolts prove that they had been reduced to the state of a 
conquered province,*’*' although we do not find any satrap 
of Lycia expressly mentioned. The same appears to have 
been the case with Pamphylia ; the sea-coast of which was 
a frequent station for the fleets of the Persians. The rude 
Pisidians, however, seated on their mountains, gave them- 
selves so little concern about the authority of tlu; Persians, 
that it appears to have b(!en, as it were, the constant duty 
of the neighbouring satraps to wage war against them.*’’ 
The same was true of the much more extensive district of 
Cilicia ; which contained, between its lofty chains of moun- 
tains, especially in those to the east, spreading plains and 
valleys, adorned with the most luxuriant vegetation, and 
producing abundance of every kind of corn, us well as of 
fruit and vines. Through this elevated country ran the 
high-road from Lycaonia to Tarsus, a large, opulent, and 
splendid city on the Cydnus ; by which, also, Xenophon, 
with tlie army of the younger Cyrus, entered into Upper 

Strabo, p. 980. « Heroo. i, 28, 176, 

Diou. ii. p. 74 . *’ Xenopii. Anab . i. Oj >. 244. 
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Asia.^ Cilicia was at that time governed by a prince of 
its own, styled Syennesis, who, though tributary, retained 
the title of king, and who was treated by Cyrus as an enemy, 
till he had appeased him by presents. Not only were the 
limits of his kingdom accurately defined, but Cilician and 
Persian outposts were stationed over against each other, 
and the boundary pass secured by gates. On other occa- 
sions, however, we find Persian satraps mentioned as govern- 
ing the country : ^ the ships of the Cilicians always formed 
a part of the Persian fleet, and Xenophon himself, who men- 
tions the circumstances above referred to, speaks of the 
country as forming part of the dominions of Persia, a cer- 
tain proof that the conquerors at first permitted the Cilicians, 
as they did so many other nations, to retain their former 
rulers and their internal constitution ; and that their do- 
minion continued to be undefined, and was perpetually 
modified by existing circumstances. 


II. SYRIA AND PHCENICIA. 

The countries comprehended by the Greeks under the 
general name of Syria, formed another principal portion of 
the Persian territory on this side of the Euphrates ; but the 
term Syria was used by them in so loose and indefinite a 
manner that a previous account of it is necessary. 

The appellation of Syria answers, in its widest significa- 
tion, to the oriental term Aram^ and denotes all the countries 
inhabited by the Aramarans or Syrians ; embracing not 
only the countries on this side the Euphrates, but frequently, 
also, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and even Assyria pro- 
perly so called, or Kurdistan, on the otlier side the Tigris ; 
nothing being more common with the Greek and Roman 
autliors than to interchange the terms of Syria and Assyria. 
In ^general, therefore, this name was applied to the exten- 
sive plains which stretch from the Mediterranean to Arme- 
nia, and the mountains of Persia, throughout which the 
same language was spoken, difl'ering only in its dialect ; a 
proof that the same race possessed that region. 

“ Xenoph. loc. cit. p. 24S. ** Arrian, ii. 4. Xknopii. O;?. p. 427- 
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In the more restricted sense of the word, Syria was un- 
derstood to mean the countries on this side the Euphrates, 
and lying between that river and the Mediterranean ; some- 
times comprehending Phoenicia and Palestine, sometimes 
without including these, especially the former, whose inha- 
bitants, originally of the same stock, soon distinguished 
themselves from those of the interior by their addiction to 
maritime affairs. The latter preserved the peaceful habits 
and dispositions which usually characterize the occupants 
of extensive and fertile plains. They frequently became 
the prey of foreign conquerors, without ever themselves be- 
coming conspicuous in the history of the world as such ; 
although the rulers of some of the states into which their 
country was subdivided, especially the princes of Damascus, 
occasionally made successful efforts to enlarge their do- 
minion. On the contrary, they devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of their own territory, which in many parts 
abounded in wine,‘ corn,® and the other necessaries of life ; 
or, where the nature of the soil did not permit this, they, 
became herdsmen, or, more frequently, shepherds. These 
fruitful situations were principally found in the northern 
portion of the country, where the chain of mountains which 
runs along the coast divides itself into two branches, Liba- 
nus and Anti-Libanus, whose woody eminences enclose 
one of the richest vales on the surface of the globe ; a dis- 
trict which in consequence of its depressed situation was 
denominated by the Greeks, the Hollow (or Ccele) Syria. 
This was looked upon as the most imjwrtant part of the 
whole teri’itory, and is frequently named when in fact the 
whole of Syria is meant. The rest of the country consisted 
of one uninterrupted plain, diminishing in fertility in pro- 
portion as it receded from the mountains and approached 
the confines of Arabia, and finally becoming, from the want 
of water, a mere desert, where no further traces of cities or 
settled habitations were to be found, occupied only by the 
tents and herds of wandering Arabs.* Yet even this sandy 
waste contained some fertile spots, in one of which Palmyra, 

’ Especially in the territory of Chalybon, the wine of which was held in 
high estimatifin. Strabo, p. 1068. 

^ Particulpwily wheats whicli no where attained greater perfection than in 
Palestine. 

* St If ABO, p. 1093. 
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SO celebrated for her magnificent remains, was seated ; serv- 
ing as a halting-place to the Indian caravans, on their way 
to Tyre and the coast of the Mediterranean. Several other 
cities were planted in the northern or mountainous region, 
as Damascus, (at one time the mistress of the whole coun- 
try,) Chalybon, (or Haleb,) and others ; or along the course 
of the Euphrates, as \fas the case with Thapsacus, and Cir- 
cesium, (or Karchemish,) where the Euphrates was usually 
passed. Even the less fruitful districts were sprinkled here 
and there with groves of palms ; and the ridges of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus were crowned with forests of cedar and 
other stately timber trees, aflording an inexhaustible supply 
of wood for the dock-yards and edifices of the commercial 
cities of Phoenicia. 

As the Persians were always able to sweep with their 
cavalry the plains of Syria, they treated it altogether as a 
conquered and subject country ; the possession of which 
was the more important, as it tended to secure that of 
Egypt, which they were anxious to maintain in subjection, 
in the same degree that the Egyptians were on many occa- 
sions eager to sliake off their yoke. It would appear from 
notices in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, that nearly the 
whole of Syria formed, at the period of which we are speak- 
ing, the province of a single satrap, who bore the title of 
governor of the country ‘‘beyond the river,” ^ Palestine be- 
ing, without doubt, comprehended in his jurisdiction, though 
occasionally the Jews were governed by a ruler of their own 
race. At other times we find allusion made to more satraps 
than one.''* At a later period we have proof that Cade-Sy- 
ria, with Phamicia, were (hitached from the rest of Syria,^ 
and we may, tlierefore, conclude that the country was ge- 
nerally, though not always, divided into two governments. 
The usual residence of the Syrian satraps was near the 
sources of the little river Dacadacus, about fifty miles to the 
west of Thapsacus on the Euphrates, where they had a 
palace and spacious pleasure-grounds, which were laid waste 
by the younger Cyrus.^ The residence of the satrap of 
Coele-Syria was probably Damascus ; but of this we have 
no positive proof. 

* Ezra, vi. 6, etc, 

• Diod. Sic. ii. p. 261. 

G 2 


•' Nehkmiah, ii. 7, 9. 

’ Xenoph. Anab, Op, p. 254. 
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The great maritime towns of Syria, to which we shall 
subsequently devote a separate part of this work, though 
annexed in the catalogue of Persian satrapies to that of 
Coele-Syria, enjoyed many important privileges.® They 
were of the highest importance to the Persians, not only as 
being the richest in their empire, but as their fleets enabled 
them to command the Mediterranean. Besides, these 'cities 
had voluntarily submitted themselves to the first Persian 
conqueror ; probably because they very properly consider- 
ed the payment of a tribute would be less burdensome than 
a siege and a possible sack of their town ; of which the in- 
cursions of the Assyrian and Babylonian armies had left on 
their minds a terrible recollection. In return for this sub- 
mission, they were allowed to retain their internal constitu- 
tion, and even their native line of princes ; their subjection 
being confined to the payment of a tribute, for the collection 
of which the neighbouring satraps were responsible, and to 
the furnishing a certain contingent to the naval armaments 
of the Persians. By such moderate concessions they se- 
cured the undisturbed prosecution of their commerce through 
the whole extent of the Persian empire, and requited their 
masters with a fidelity and zeal which was proof against 
almost every change of fortune. 


COUNTRIES BEYOND THE EUPHRATES. 


I. COUNTRIES BETWEEN THE TIGRIS AND EUPHRATES. 

The vast plains enclosed by the above rivers formed, as it 
were, an isosceles triangle, of which the rivers composed the 
two sides, and the Tauric range, by which it was bounded 
to the north, the base. From its situation between the two 
great streams, the Greeks gave it the name of Mesopotamia; 

See the chapter on the Phamicians below. 

® Herod, iii. 19. 
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an appellation which appears, however, not to have been 
known during the dynasty of the Persians. It was much 
more usually considered a part of Syria, because inhabited 
by a portion of the Syrian race ; or as belonging to Arabia, 
because a number of Arab tribes were accustomed to wander 
in the steppes it contains ; and accordingly we find that the 
names of Syria, or Assyria, and Arabia are applied to it in- 
discriminately.* 

The district thus called, in after-times, Mesopotamia, va- 
ries greatly in its natural features. The greater part forms 
a barren steppe of immense extent, without the smallest in- 
equality of surface, and equally destitute of wood and water, 
some desert streams excepted, which in dry seasons are to- 
tally absorbed. A few plants, of small size, some of them 
aromatic, and among othere a species of absinthium, were 
its sole vegetable productions. No inhabitants were found 
there, with the exception of some nomad hordes, partly 
wanderers from Arabia, partly from the mountainous region 
to the north. Many districts were totally destitute of grass 
and fodder : the animals, however, of the desert, wild asses 
and ostriches, were found in abundance. The former, which 
have now retired into the steppes of Mongolia and the de- 
serts of Persia, then wandered over these plains, and were 
chased by horsemen, and caught with the lasso.® The os- 
trich also, which is still so abundant in the deserts of Africa 
and Arabia, now rarely occurs in the ancient Mesopotamia, 

The country improved in fertility as it verged towards 
the banks of the Euphrates, or rose in the direction of the 
chain of Ta.irus. In these parts were found a considerable 
number of towns of soukj importance ; such as Circesium, 
Anthemusias, with others near on the Euphrates ; and, in 
the northern part of the country, Zoba or Nisibis. The 
antiquity of these cities was very great : their inhabitants 


* lljis stylotl Syria, or Assyria, when understood to eomiirehend Babylonia. 
Xenophon (from whose description in the first book of the Anah, the fol- 
lowing account is taken) calls it Arabia. Neither he nor Herodotus ever 
use the term Mesopotamia. 

* The animal described by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. vi. 24 and 3G, is un- 
questionably the Hsiggetai of the Mongols, of which Pallas has given so 
interesting an account, AVmc Xordische Beitr(i{je/\\, p. 1, sqq. Porter met 
with one in the deserts of Persia, which he was fortunate enough to kill, and 
of which he has given a plate. Porter’s Travch, vol. i. p. 459. 
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were in a great measure Syrians, and thus the whole terri- 
tory came to be annexed by the Persians to the satrapy of 
Syria. The desert part of Mesopotamia appears to have 
been in a great degree abandoned to itself.® 

During the empire of the Persians, the southern part of 
this country, forming the district of Babylonia, and a separ- 
ate satrapy, was cut off by a wall of bricks, cemented with 
bitumen, which ran obliquely across the plain from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, and was commonly called the Me- 
dian wall.* Like many other structures of the same kind in 
Asia, it appears to have been designed to repress the incur- 
sions of the barbarous hordes, which infested the desert 
without. 

Babylonia fonned a satrapy by itself, and though one of 
the smallest in extent, was in riches and resources the most 
considemble of all.® This important district demands a 
separate portion of this work for its consideration. 

The mountains which bounded Mesopotamia to the north 
were in a great measure occupied by rude and warlike 
tribes, which owned no allegiance to the Persian monarch. 
Their country extended along the banks of the Tigris, from 
the little river Centrites,*’ (Khabour,) which formed the 
boundary of Armenia, as far as Cappadocia on the Pontus ; 
as we learn from the interesting recital of Xenophon, whose 
retreat with the ten thousand lay directly through this ter- 
ritory. The first that he fell in with were the Carduchi, 
occupying the steep mountains and deep valleys which 
contain the sources of the Tigris as well as the Euphrates. 
They dwelt in open villages, situated in the valleys, and 
enjoyed an abundant supply of corn and wine. Every at- 
tempt to subdue them had proved fruitless, and they had 
even annihilated mighty armies of invaders.^ The neigh- 
bouring satraps could only .secure a free intercourse witli 
them by means of previous treaties. Th(;y were a prosper- 
ous people, pos.sessing hou.ses carefully constructed, and 
provided with plenty of metal utensils, and .so abundant was 
their country in wine, that it was commonly kept in tanks 

* On the otJier hand, a satrap of Arabia is mentioned, Cyrop. viii. 230. 
Whether Mesopotamia, or Eastern Syria, or both, be meant by this term I do 
not venture to decide. 

* Xenoph. Op, p. 282. * Herod, i. 192. 

* Xenoph. Anah, Op. p. 322. ^ Xenoph. loc. cit. p. 356. 
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or cisterns.® To the north of these lived the Chaldaei,** in- 
habiting regular cities; a no less warlike race than the 
Carduchi, accustomed to fight in linen corslets, with pikes 
and short swords, with which they sought to cut ott' the 
heads of their enemies. Next came the Phasiani and Tao- 
chi, inhabiting the interior of the same mountainous dis- 
trict ; and then the Macrones, clothed in dresses made of 
hair ; the Colchi, on the sea-coast of the Euxine ; and tin? 
Mosynaeci, the wildest and rudest of all these tribes, situated 
in the eastern division of Pontus ; to whom adjoined the 
Chalybes, subjects of the former, a nation celebrated in the 
Homeric poems as possessing mines of silver, but in the 
time of Xenophon working only iron mines, by which they 
gained their livelihood. “ All these tribes, though occa- 
sionally enrolled as mercenaries in the Persian armies, paid 
little regard to the authority of the great king, being suffi- 
ciently protected by their mountains and strong holds 
against the incursions of his troops.'" 

On the other hand, these mountains enclosed an exten- 
sive tract, Armenia, which was subject to tlie Persians, and 
formed a separate satrapy. It was one of the most elevated 
regions of Asia, surrounded on eveiy side and intersected 
by mountains, and of so cold a climate, that even in milder 
seasons the snow frequently falls deep enough to make the 
roads nearly impassable. The valleys, however, and the 
southern parts of the country are not unfruitful. Corn, 
wine, and pulse* are; produced there in abundance, though 
the more constant occupation of the inhabitants has at all 
times been the keeping of cattle.'* In the Persian period 
they did not live in cities, but generally in great open 
places ; even the Persian satrap resided in one of these ; or 
else in under-ground habitations, in which also they kept 

^ PoRTKR describes the great natural fertility of this country in his TrareJsy 
vol. i. p. 130. The liills are covered with noble woods : the grapes grow 
wiki, and may be pressed' at once. Hire, wheat, and rye abound. 

" Hennell, lUmtration of the Expedition of Cpnis the Youuper^ p. 233, has 
tsbown that Xenophon probably meant ChaltUri, when he wrote (p. 35G) 
Chalybes. In the Cproj). Ojj. p. /O, the same country is assigned to them. 

See above, p. 77- " Xenoph. Ojk p. 354, 

Xenophon expressly asserts this of the Carduchi, the Taochi, and the 
Chaldsei, loc. cit. p. 35(). 

** Strabo, p. 800, sqq. For what follows, consult the elegant account of 
Xenophon, Anab. Op, p, 327, sqq- 
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their cattle. Every place had its own ruler, who was 
treated with great respect, and allowed to take provisions 
wherever he might think proper. It may be remarked, 
that the nation appears to have been generally distinguished 
by a singular simplicity of manners, and almost patriarchal 
hospitality. They were not then infected with the spirit 
of wandering and love of trade, which at the present day 
make them so often strangers to their own country ; though 
some traces of such a disposition may be discovered, even 
under the Persians. They kept up a close commercial 
communication with Babylon, (whither they exported their 
wines by the Euphrates,*^) as well as with Tyre and the 
other maritime cities of Phocnicisi, which took from them 
their cattle, particularly their mules and horses.'® The 
latter were so highly prized, that a yearly tribute of twenty 
thousand were delivered for the service of the Persian 
monarch ; they were smaller, but more spirited, than those 
of the Persians, and belonged to the Median breed ; which 
we shall have occasion to mention hei*eafter. 


II. COUNTRIES OK UPPER ASIA, EYING BETWEEN THE 
TIGRIS AND INDUS. 

We are now arrived at the principal provinces of the Per- 
sian monarchy, which contained the abodes of the conquer- 
ors, and the capital of the empire. Even at the present 
day they are comprised under the general name of Persia, 
though Farsistan, the original country of the Persians, forms 
a very small part of this territory. Anciently they were 
called by the Orientals themselves by the common term of 
Iran, (the Ariana of the Greeks,') and the inhabitants, in- 

Herod, i. 194. ** Ezekiel, xxvii. 14. Strabo, p. 797* 

* We must carefully distinguish Ijctwecn thtr terms Aria and Ariana, as 
used by the Greeks. The former was applied to a province which we shall 
have occasion to describe in the sefpiel ; tiic latter is eipiivalent to Iran, and 
appears to have been formed from the ancient term in the Zend language, 
Enene. The whole of Iran composes a .sort of oblong, the Tigris and Indus 
forming its sides to the east and west, the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean 
bounding it t(» the soutli ; and the Ccuspian, with Mount Taurus and the river 
Oxus, shutting it in to the north. These were also the limits of the ancient 
Ariana. (see Strabo, p. 1048,) except that, towards the w'est, its boundary 
was an imaginary line sej)arating it from Persia Proper. Of this more ex- 
tensi' e district, Aria (according to Strabo) formed only a part, distinguished 
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asmuch as they possessed fixed habitations and laws, were 
styled Iranians, in opposition to the Turanians, or wander- 
ing hordes of Central Asia. The distinction between our 
country^ and not our country^ is that on which the geo- 
graphy of all nations, especially oriental nations, is apt to be 
grounded. Notwithstanding the great diversity which pre- 
vails in these countries, which in superficial extent are at 
least four times as large as Germany, they all enjoy a de- 
licious climate, the mountainous tracts alone excepted ; 
their fertility being generally proportionate to the supply 
of water they possess. In some parts it is altogether want- 
ing ; and to remedy this, it was usual of old, and continues 
to be so at present, to irrigate such districts by drawing off 
streams of water into a multitude of canals. In this manner 
the Oxus, being divided into forty smaller currents, was 
made to water an extensive plain and for the same reason 
Cyrus devoted a whole campaign to the task of leading off 
the water of the Gyndes into a number of streamlets.^ By 
such means the arid parts were irrigated ; the inhabitants 
either cutting tanks to receive it, or sinking wells ; or, last- 
ly, conducting the water of springs from place to place 
through subterranean ducts.^ This fact, which the observ- 
ations of the best informed modern travellers tend to con- 
firm, may explain how it has come to pass that many dis- 
tricts, anciently celebrated for their fertility, are at present 
barren and unproductive. A single invasion, by destroying 
the watercourses, is sufficient to reduce in a short time a 
fertile and flourishing country to an arid desert ; and to how 
many such disastrous contingencies has Persia at all times 
been exposed ! 

Of all these districts, Persia, properly so called, (Pars or 
Farsistan,^) unquestionably demands our chief attention, as 


by iis superior fertility. IIkuodotus a])pear.s to have been unacquainted with 
the term Ariana ; he merely (vii. (>2, Gti) mentions the Arii, as a nation allied 
tA tile Medes. 

Herod, iii. 1 1 7. The x\ccs of this author is probably the Oxus. 

* Herod, i. 189. 

* An accurate account of these canals will be found in Morier, Journey to 
Persia^ p. 163. Sec also Polybiits, x. 28, 3, for the manner in which they 
were constructed by the ancient Persians. 

* Pars is the Persian, Pars the Arabic pronunciation of the word : the Per- 
sian termination stan denoting country. Almost all the modern names of the 
part of Upper Asia subject to the Persians, end thus: FarsistoHy the country 
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the chief country of the conquerors, and the seat of govern- 
ment. It formed a satrapy by itself,® independent of the 
adjacent Susiana, (Khuzistan,) though frequently associated 
with the latter by ancient writers ; forming a country of 
moderate extent, not much larger than Hungary, but pre- 
senting a great variety in its parts.^ The southern portion, 
bordering on the gulf to which it has given name, is a sandy 
plain, rendered almost uninhabitable during the summer 
months by heat, and by the pestilential winds which blow 
over it from the deserts of Kerman. It is generally inac- 
cessible on the side of the sea ; the flat shore, unindented by 
any inlet, oflering only in one or two places the shelter of a 
harbour. At a little distance from the sea the land rises as 
it were in terraces ; the surfaces of whicli form downs, whose 
rich pastures are watered by a number of rivulets, and 
covered with villages and numerous heixls. Fruits of all 
sorts are here found in abundance, and the excessive heat of 
the sea-shore becomes mitigated. Towards the north these 
agreeable districts pass into lofty and sterile mountains, a 
continuation of the range of Taurus, enclosing some fruitful 
valleys, but, for the most part, affording shelter only to a 
few nomad tribes and their flocks, being generally inca- 
pable of tillage. The soil is for the most part arid and un- 
productive, and the mild climate of the country just de- 
scribed becomes so inclement, that, even in the summer 
season, the mountain tops arc not unfrequently covered with 
snow. This ungenial region was, nevertheless, the cradle 
of the conquerors of Asia. Inured from their childhood to 
a rugged climate, they conquered without difficulty the ef- 
feminate inhabitants of the low-lands ; but, although it was 
the policy of their rulers to attach them as much as possible 
to their barren country,® they were soon seduced by the 
allurements of luxury, and themselves prepared the way lor 
the destruction of their empire. 

Not only is Persia Proper memorable on account of its 
historical associations, but also for the architectural remains 

of tlie Persians : Hindustan, of the Hindus : Kurdistan, of the Kurds or 
Koords, etc. 

Arrian, iii. 18. 

Compare for the following particulars, Strabo, p. 1027, with Chardin, 
i. p. i', (?tc. 

* 111 rod. ix. 122. 
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which it continues to present. The ruins of Persepolis are 
the noblest monument of the most flourishing era of this 
empire, which has survived the lapse of ages. As solitary 
in their situation, as peculiar in their character, they rise 
above the deluge of years which for centuries has over- 
whelmed all the records of human grandeur around them or 
near them, and buried all traces of Susa and of Babylon. 
Their venerable antiquity and majestic proportions do not 
more command our reverence, than the mystery which in- 
volves their construction awakens the curiosity of the most 
unobservant spectator. Pillars which belong to no known 
order of architecture ; inscriptions in an alphabet which 
continues an enigma ; fabulous animals which stand as 
guards at the entrance ; the multiplicity of allegorical 
figures which decorate the walls — all conspire to carry us 
back to ag(!S of the most remote antiquity, over which the 
traditions of the East shed a doubtful and wandering light. 
Even the question, What Persepolis really was ? is not so 
perfectly ascertained as to satisfy the critical historian. An 
answer to this question may, however, be fairly expected, 
when we consider the ample materials which the traveller 
and the artist have already contributed.'-' 

The common opinion is, that Persepolis was the capital 
and residence of the Persian monarchs, but a closer ac- 
(|uaintancc with the records of antiquity must cause this 
opinion to appear very doubtful. No contemporary author, 
Clreek or Hebrew, mentions Persepolis by name. It is first 
alluded to at the period of the decline of the Persian mon- 
archy, tlie moment of its destruction being that also of its 
earliest mention. It is to be observed, that the ancient 
authors referred to — Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon, as 
well as Nehemiah — were perfectly well acquainted with 
the other principal cities of the Persian empire, and make 


' " Of the early travellers who make mention of Persepolis I shall only refer 
to the three best: Le Bruyn, Voijat/c an Levant, vol. iv. p. 301, sqq. ; Char- 
din, ii. p. 140; and Nieruiir, Reise nach Arabien, etc. ii. 121, sqq. What- 
ever may be the merit of each of these, they arc all eclipsed by the description, 
and still more by the designs, of a recent English traveller, Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. He not only enjoyed greater opportunities, 
from a more abundant leisure and longer stay near the ruins, than any of his 
predecessors ; but as an artist he leaves them at an immeasurable distance 
behind him ; not only by the beauty, but also by the accuracy of his designs. 
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frequent mention of Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatana. Nor 
can their silence respecting Persepolis be attributed to ac- 
cident, for they mark the portions of the year which the 
Persian monarchs used to spend at their several residences 
in such a manner as to leave no portion of the year vacant 
for Persepolis.'® 

It is clear, therefore, that Persepolis must not be put on 
the same footing with those other great cities, as one of the 
proper and permanent residences of the king. Neverthe- 
less it is styled by the most credible historians, the capital 
of all the empire;" and the conduct of Alexander, Avho, 
seeking to avenge himself on the Persians, laid waste Per- 
sepolis, while he spared Babylon and Susa, confirms the 
idea that this place possessed a more peculiar and exalted 
character. The mystery which appears to hang over its 
history confers additional interest on its ruins : a mystery 
which nothing but tlie light of critical investigation can 
dispel. Let us see whether it may not suffice to guide us 
by an untried path, among ruins and sepulchres, to a more- 
elevated point of view, whence we may command a pros- 
pect of this field of desolation above tlie mists by which it 
is enveloped ! 

The proper way of replying to the question, What Per- 
sepolis was? is by showing v/liat it is; and to this end, I 
shall endeavour to give a general sketch of its ruins, without 
entering into a description of their details, which could not 
be intelligible without the designs of Niebuhr, Chardin, or 
Porter. 

The ruins of Persepolis are situated in a plain encom- 
passed by mountains, and named from a village it contains, 
the plain of Merdasht, connected, to the north, with another 
called that of Mourghaub, and together with this, extends 
from 30“ to the 31“ of N. Lat., a distance of about fifty-four 
miles from south to north, not, however, without inflections. 
It is watered by a considerable stream, the Bend-Emir, or 

See the places quoted by Brisson, De Rcijno Persicoy p. 88. 

It is styled Cajmf lief/ni : M ijr^oiroXit rwv lltpadv /3a<TcXcia£ — liegia 

totiuH Orimiisy etc. See Brisson, loc. cit. p. %. 

** To assist the imagination of my reader, I have added a plan of the re- 
mFiins of Persepolis or Chehl-Mendr. 1 must beg my reader to consult the 
designs of Chardin and Niebuhr, or rather those of Porter, on which my de- 
scription is grounded. 
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Araxes of the ancients, which receives a smaller river, the 
Kur, (Cyrus,) and empties itself into a lake not far from 
Shiraz. To this copious supply of water the fertility of this 
district is to be ascribed ; over the whole extent of which 
are scattered ancient ruins of very different dates ; bearing 
inscriptions in a variety of languages, and works of art in 
very different tastes. In order to make the following ac- 
count intelligible, it is absolutely necessary to describe the 
different classes to which these various remains may be re- 
ferred. These may be described as three. 

I. The ancient Persian remains, belonging to the old 
empire of Persia, and some perhaps to a still more remote 
period. II. Those of the era of the Sassanian princes, the 
second Persian empire, which arose out of the Parthian, in 
the third century. III. The Arabic, Neo-Persic, and other 
inscriptions, belonging to the period of the Califate ; copies 
of which, with their explanations, arc to be found in Nie- 
buhr.^^ 

Those of the last class, containing nothing but some 
moral observations on the perishable condition and muta- 
bility of all human things, may be passed over in silence ; 
nor does the second class demand more than a single ob- 
servation or two, which I shall make in this place, that I 
may not again recur to the subject. 

The monuments of this date consist partly in relievos, 
partly in inscriptions, hewn in the rocks, at the distance of 
about five miles from Persepolis, or Chehl-Menar properly 
so called.'^ They are styled Neksh-i-Roostem (the hnage 
of Roostem ) ; from an idea that they represent the achieve- 
ments of that fabulous hero of the Persians. The labours, 
however, of a learned Frenchman have made its better 
acquainted with their true meaning, by deciphering the in- 
scriptions beneath, which are couched in Greek as well as 
Persian characters.'^ They refer to kings of the Sassanian 

* ” Niebuhr, p. 139, sqq. 

“ Niebuhr, p. 154, pi. xxxii. See also Porter, pi. xi.— xxxiv. 

** De Sacy, MSmoires sur diverses Antiquith de In Perse^ Paris, 1793-4. 
The inscriptions of the third class are also explained in an appendix. 

Properly speaking, they are in the ancient Pehlvi language, (see above, 
p. 47,) which under the Sassanides, though no longer a living language, was, 
in a manner, the language of the learned, answering in some respects to the 
Latin in Europe, as the most ancient translations or the Zend writings had 
been composea in it. At present it is rare to meet with a Parsee priest w'ho 
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dynasty, as is proved by the style of the head-dress of the 
figures, the same with that which invariably appears upon 
their coins. As these princes chose to derive their descent 
from the ancient kings of Persia, whose successors they 
styled themselves, they endeavoured to perpetuate their 
memory by monuments placed as near as possible to those 
of the former race, and on this account the neighbourhood 
of Persepolis, styled by them Istakhar, became as much 
classical ground with them as it had been with the ancient 
Persians ; though their monuments were not confined to 
its vicinity. 

The remains of the first class, or the old Persian monu- 
ments, with which alone we shall at present concern our- 
selves, are of a totally difi’erent character, so different that, 
fortunately, there is no danger of confounding them with 
those of a later epoch. To this class belong the ruins of 
the palace of Persepolis itself, called by the Arabs, Chehl- 
Menar, or the Forty Pillars ; with two great sepulchral 
monuments in their neighbourhood. 

2dly. Four sepulchres, resembling the former, situated 
about five miles farther towards the N. E., near Ncksh-i- 
Roostem, and dignified with the name of the Tombs of the 
Kings ; with the remains of some ancient edifices in their 
neighbourhood. Besides the.se, there are other ruins lying 
between Chehl-Menar and Neksh-i-Roostem, consisting in 
columns, pillars, and tombs ; some of which do not appear 
to have been ever completed. In the next place, are 
situated in the plains of Mourghaub the ruins of Pasargada; 
and, lastly, more to the north, those of Bisoutoun, on tlu* 
confines of Media ; with others of inferior consequence 
scattered here and there. It is clear that our observations 
ought not to be confined to a single spot, as anciently the 
whole of this territory was classical ground. The principal 
ruins are those of Chehl-Menar,*^ and are evidently the re- 
mains of a great and splendid edifice, arre.sting the attention 

understands it, and Europeans are ac<|uaintcd with it only by means of the 
little vocabularies which Anqijetil dii Perron has preserved for us. The 
inscriptions of the ancient Persian era, or the first class, which wc shall pro- 
ceed to consider, are totally distinct from the above. 

See the plan annexed. The pillars arc not exactly forty, but the Per- 
sians use the term to exprcs.s any largt? number, and have applied it to other 
great palaces ; for instance, that at Ispahan. Chardin, ii. p. <13. 
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of the spectator even by their remarkable position. They 
are situated on the declivity of the mountainous region of 
Persia, and rising, as it were, from the very foot of the hill 
where it meets the pldin. That lofty and rocky chain of 
hills, of the most beautiful grey marble, forms a sort of 
crescent, opening to receive the back part of the ruins, 
while their front extends far into the plain. They are con- 
structed on a platform hewn out of the rock, and facing 
the four quarters of the heavens.’® The nature of the 
ground, of which the architect appears to have availed him- 
self, gives the whole b\iilding the aspect of an amphitheatre 
erected on three terraces rising successively above one 
another. The whole is built of marble, quarried in the 
neighbouring hills, and so artfully are these enormous blocks 
disposed upon one another, without lime or cement, that it 
is often difficult, by the nicest observation, to detect their 
junctures. The passages from the lower to the upper ter- 
races are by marble staircases, wide enough to allow ten 
hoi*semcn to ascend abreast."-* The staircase of the first ter- 
race (rt, b ; see the plan) led to a portico, of which only 
four pilasters (cc, dd) remain standing, which, grouped in 
pairs, form the entrance towards the north and south. A 
pair of fabulous animals, of colossal size, are sculptured on 
each, and appear to have been placed there as sentinels to 
guard the entranco;. Between them are situated (at e) four 
columns ; every thing else here is in ruins. From this first 
terrace you ascend by steps {g, i) resembling the first, only 
less wide, to a second terrace, where you find one, or moi-c 
properly four colonnades, (11,) a considerable number of 
the columns of which still remain. They are fluted, about 
forty-eight or fifty feet high, and of such size that three men 
can with difficulty encompass them. Instead of capitals, 
they are surmounted by the heads of animals addossed, as a 
herald would term it, the space between the heads being 
hpllow, and probably designed to contain the supports of a 

Porter, Travek, vol. i. p. 5S2. 

** The three terraces are indicated on the plan by the capital letters A, B, 
C. Porter, p. 644, distinguishes them into five, but it appears to me more 
simple to treat of them as Utree, and to consider the fourth and fifth (which 
are scarcely distinguishable from one another, in consequence of their ruins) 
as portions of the third. 
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flat roof so as to form a great peristyle of the whole edi- 
fice. These colonnades lead to several edifices still stand- 
ing, of which the largest (r) is situated on the same level ; 
the others (s, t, x, w) stand higher and form, as it were, 
a third terrace. They all contain a number of apartments 
of various sizes, and appear to have been occupied as habit- 
ations. The interior of these buildings is decorated with 
numerous designs, which are doubly interesting to the anti- 
quarian, as evidently referring to the destination of the 
building to which they are attached. We have already 
mentioned the fabulous animals by which the entrances at 
c and d appear to be guarded ; in like manner the walls of 
the staircase at g and i are adorned with a great number of 
human figures, distinguished from one another by the variety 
of their dresses and attributes, and apparently forming a pro- 
cession. The walls and entrances of the buildings further 
back are no less plentifully sculptured with representations, 
either of persons of rank, with their attendants and insignia, 
or the combats of wild or fabulous animals, sometimes with 
one another, and sometimes with men. On the face of the 
rock,*‘ from which the terrace projects on which the build- 
ing stands, are two sepulchral monuments at d and e. A 
facade has been formed in the surface of the cliff, at a con- 
siderable height from the ground, behind which is a square 
apartment, at present to be approached only by an entrance 
forcibly broken open ; the true entrance having never been 
discovered by the closest investigation. Beneath, the rock 
has been cut away perpendicularly, so as to make all access 
impracticable. The facades of the two sepulchres are nearly 
similar, and the same singular arrangement prevails in four 
other tombs, about nine miles from the first, at Neksh-i- 
Roostem ; in a mountain, called from that circumstance. 
The Mountain of the 'rombs of the Kings.‘“ 

Such is the general aspect of these celebrated remains. 

Porter (vol. i. p. 635) has shown that this was probably the case ; and 
commres very aptly the account of the paljice of Solomon, 1 Kings, vii. 2, 3. 

The mountain is now called Rachmed. 

** Porter has delineated (plate xvi.) the mountain of Naksh-i-Roostem ; 
and (plate xvii.) the lowermost of the two sepulchres, the interior of which 
he also explored. Chardin, on the other hand, has given engravings of the 
two monuments near Persepolis. They differ only in some unimportant 
particulars. 
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which I shciill now endeavour to illustrate. The first terrace 
is approached by a single ascent from the west, consisting 
of a double staircase of blocks of marble, forming two ranges 
of a hundred and three steps, of such proportions, as to pre- 
pare the mind of the stranger for the colossal objects which 
await him ; though, at the present day, a large part of the 
lower half of the staircase is unquestionably covered with 
earth. 

On the first terrace, (A,) the fabulous animals which ap- 
pear to guard the double portal at c and necessarily first 
attract our attention. They are of colossal proportions ; 
twenty feet in length, and eighteen high, and stand upon a 
plinth five feet high ; their heads and fore-quarters projecting 
from the rest of the body, which is cut in relievo. Many 
other monstrous figures are sculptured on the walls, as archi- 
tectural ornaments, or as symbolical representations belong- 
ing to a mythology altogether peculiar ; from which the 
ancient artist drew his ideas. They are all capable of being 
explained ; but their explanation uniformly tends to show 
that this mythological system was of Oriental- Persian, or 
rather, of Ba(jtro-Indian origin. The native land of all 
thes('. chimeras is the range of mountains denominated that 
of Badakshan or Cashgar, (the probable abode of the old 
Medo-Persian race,) wliich separates Bactriana from Hin- 
dustan and China, and is bordered to the east and north by 
the desert of (*^)bi. It was long celebrated for its precious 
prodii(*tions of gold and gems, and also became the scene of 
()ri(mtal table, and the legendary abode of those traditionary 
monsters which, besides being celebrated by the Asiatic 
poets, have become familiar to the inhabitants of Europe. 

That such was the case, we learn even from the frag- 
ments of Ctesias, in which are preserved the traditions cur- 
rent in Persia respecting India and the nations bordering 
upon it ; which, though mixed up with much that was fa- 
bujous, must not be set down (as has oftt'ii been done) as 
pure inventions of the author. The countries in question 
continued in his time to be the land of Persian romance ; 
nor had any one better opportunitii's of collecting such le- 
gends than Ctesias, who resided so long at the court of Per- 
sia. Accordingly, he has given us a description of many 
of these monstrous figures almost limb for limb, and possibly 

VOL. I. n 
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we might have found them all depicted in his writings, if 
these had come down to us entire. Nearly the same de- 
scriptions are repeated in the History of Animals of JElian^ 
and in his Various History ; most of the particulars being 
taken from Ctesias. The elements of this mythological cre- 
ation were all real animals ; — ^the lion, the bull, the horse, 
the onager or wild ass, the rhinoceros, the ostrich, the eagle, 
and the scorpion, blended together in a variety of monstrous 
combinations, to which the fancy of the poet or the artist 
superadded a number of capricious ornaments. For this 
very reason it would be too much to expect that his descrip- 
tion should tally limb for limb with the sculptures ; it b(3ing 
sufficient if we can trace the essential characteristics of the 
same animal in both : the accordance in points of detail may 
be sometimes more and sometimes less exact, provided the 
figure, as a whole, belongs exclusively to the region of my- 
thology. 

The first pair of these monsters,^* which guards the en- 
trance at e, and are turned like it towards the west, have 
lost their heads ; but as the same animal remains sculptured 
in various parts of the interior of the palace fighting with a 
lion,^^ there is no doubt that they were meant for unicorns. 
Ctesias has given us an account of the figure, as well as the 
habitat of this mythological animal.^'^ He tells us, That 
in the mountains of India the wild ass is found, which is as 
large and larger than a horse. His body is white, his head 
red, and on his forehead he has a horn an ell long, which 
towards the bottom is white, black in the middle, and red 
towards the tip. He is one of the strongest of all creatures, 
and so fleet that neither a horse nor any other animal is able 
to overtake him. When first pursued he runs leisurely, but 
by and by increases in speed.*^ He defends himself with his 


® Niebuhr, plate xx. A ; Le I3ruyn, table exxii. ; and Porter, plate xxxi. 
The drawing given by Chardin is altogether incorrect. He has supplied the 
heads, which are wanting, according to his own fiincy. 

Niebuhr, plate xxiii. ; Porter, plate xxxv. iWtcr has expressly re- 
marked (p. 598) that the drawing in plate xxxv. represents the same animal 
with that in plate xxxi. The only dilfercncc is in the attitude, and some of 
the ornaments. 

Ctesias, Ind , cap. 25. 

“ The accuracy oi this description (with the exception of the fabulous 
horn) is atte^.tcd by the statement and drawing of Porter, (i. p. 459, plate 
ii.,) who killed one of these animals in hunting. The Persian name is Goor. 
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horn, with his teeth, and his hoofs, and often lays prostrate 
many men and horses.” ^Elian has also given us the Indian 
name of the animal, Kartazonon, which Tychsen pro- 
nounces to mean, the swift animal, or the swift rhinoceros.^® 
iElian’s description proves that various accounts were cur- 
rent of the figure of this fabulous animal. He tells us that 
the horn is not straight but tortuous and, accordingly, 
many of the sculptures in the interior of the palace present 
this variety. Other differences will also appear on compari- 
son and examination. The body of the animal, however, is 
represented not only by Chardin and Niebuhr, but by 
Porter, as resembling the horse, or rather the wild ass, and 
I cannot comprehend how the last-named traveller should 
insist on maintaining that it is meant for that of a bull ; to 
which his own drawings as well as those of his predecessors 
bear no sort of resemblance.^'^ At all events, to whatever 
animal the body may belong, the figure is clearly meant for 
a unicorn, and belongs to that fabulous class of animals 
from which alone (as the next description will tend to show) 
the figures guarding the entrances were taken. It is to be 
observed, that we must not confound with the above another 
one-horned animal with wings, occurring in the interior of 
the palace, and which we shall by and by have occasion to 
describe. 


It is remarkable that the ass, whicli is the most tardy and most patient of all 
tame animals, shovdd In its wild state be the swiftest and the most untamable. 
(k)mpare the description of the chase of these animals in Morier, Journey^ 
<'tc. ii. ]). 201. 

TKliax, Hist, Anim. xvi. 20. 

-■** See Appendix to the following volume, 

Kepacov Aciov a\X’ iXiyfjiovQ txov nvag. See PoRTER, plate XXXV. 

Compare the figure in plate xxxv. As Sir Robert Porter adds, (in op- 
position to my view of the matter,) that he could not avoid recognising m 
this animal the bull, (see vol. i. p. 5S7,) it may appear presumptuous to con- 
trovert the testimony of such an eyewitness. I go, however, by his own design, 
which any reader may compare. At the same time I have on my side two 
other eyewitnesses, Niehuiir,!!. 12<), and Morier, i. 132; neither of whom 
topk the animal in question for a bull. The first sets it dow’ii as the unicorn 
so often represented here ; the last notices particvdarly its resemblance to a 
horse. Neither, as far as I am aware, was the single horn ever, in the Per- 
sian mythology, attributed to the bull, or even to tiie primal animal of that 
Species of the Zendavesta. If, witli Porter, we consider the body and its 
luuscles are too powerful for those of (he horse or the wild ass, I should be 
inclined to pronounce it to be the rhinoceros rather than the bull ; since I am 
willing to admit that (he former has contributed to furnish the elements of 
the fabulous unicorn. Compare the statements of Tychsen in the Appendix 
to the following volume, 

II 2 
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The second pair of monsters, placed at the eastern portal, 
(</,) and turned towards the mountains in the same direction, 
are of equally colossal stature, but of a totally different form. 
They are winged, have the body of lions, the feet of horses, 
with human heads, crowned with the tiara, or diadem, and 
with long beards artfully curled. This monster also was 
borrowed from the same mountainous country, and we are 
indebted for a description of it to the same author, Ctesias. 
It appears to be the Martichoras, or Man-eater. “ There 
is an animal,” he says, “ in India, of prodigious strength, 
surpassing in size the largest lion, of a colour red as ver- 
milion, with a thick coat of hair like a dog. The Indians 
call it Martichoras, which signifies man-devourer. Its head 
is unlike that of any other quadruped, and resembles the 
human countenance. Its feet are like those of a lion, and 
its tail has a sting like a scorpion’s.” 

This description also tallies (a few points excepted) with 
the figure of the animal delineated. The latter has not the 
scorpion’s tail, but this, as we shall have occasion to see 
when treating of the griffin, was nevertheless a part of the 
mythology in question. Again, the figure has the feet not 
of a lion, but a horse ; and has wings, of which Ctesias 
says nothing. 'J’he essential characteristic, however, of this 
monster, and that which at once stamps it as such, is its 
human countenance, which, according to the testimony of 
Porter, belongs to no other of the animals represented hcre.^’ 
This convinces me that the present figure was meant for 
the Martichoras of Ctesias, notwithstanding some differences 
in the other members ; which are observable also in some 
smaller representations of the same; animal, where also it 
appears with a human face.^'^ The name itself indicates the 
symbolical meaning which the form of the animal appears 
intended to express. Merdenkhor, or man-eater, is the 
term now used by the Persians to denot<j a daring warrior.’’ 
The diadem denotes unquestionably the monarch, which is 
confirmed by the artfully curled beard. The whole there- 
fore appears to betoken the courage and wisdom of the 
king ; in like nmnner as the unicorn was, in the East, the 

Porter, vol. i. p. 592. 

Sec*, for instance, Niebuhr, table xviii. 

•• See the A])pcndix for the opinion of Tychsen. 
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symbol of strength and speed : the most appropriate decora- 
tions for the portals of an imperial palace. 

A modern author, to whose works I shall frequently have 
occasion to refer, thinks that he discovers in these chimeras 
the heads of the clean animals, or of the creation of Or- 
muzd, as opposed to that of Ahriman ; and rejects my in- 
terpretation, which refers it to the Martichoras; because, 
as he alleges, the latter being the head or chief of the un- 
clean animal creation, or that of Ahriman, could have no 
place before the entrance of a palace. But it is not the 
unicorn, but the bull, or the primal bull, whence come the 
clean animals, which is mentioned in the Zendavesta as the 
head of the clean creation ; and the bull never is to be con- 
founded with the unicorn. Neither, as far as I am aware, 
is there any mention in the same authority of any chief or 
head of the opposite order of animals, far less that the Mar- 
tichoras was such ; whicli indeed is never mentioned in the 
Zendavesta. Without iiKjuiring whether the figures of the 
heads of the creation of Ormuzd were stationed at the en- 
trance of the palace, and supposing it to have been so, it 
remains to be proved that there were two heads of that 
creation, becauscj two pair of animals occur in the present 
instance ; and, as Rhode himself admits, the image of the 
unclean race was inadmissible here. 

In the space b(*tw(}en the two portals, at e, formerly stood 
four pillars, of which only two remain. They are fluted, 
with capitals of a very peculiar form.^^ Whether they had 
any further destination we must be content to be ignorant ; 
but the firsL glance suffices to show that they arc as little 
allied to the architecture of Egypt as to that of Greece. 

The nmiaining space of the first terrace presents nothing 
more for our observation, than a square cistern at /, hewn 
out of the solid rock. Such a basin, often supplied with a 
fountain, is of freqiunit occurrence in the courts of oriental 
palaces at th(i present day. The more accurate researches 
of Porter have proved that this cistern derived its water 
from a spacious tank or pond to the east of the palace, of 
which vestiges .still remain, by means of subterraneous 
channels, or ducts, extended in various directions : and this 

** Rhode, lleilige Sage tier Persir, p. 219, s(jq. Porter, plate xlv. B. 
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fact destroys the hypotheses which had been raised respect- 
ing the destination of those ducts.®* 

From the terrace A we ascend by the magnificent 
stairs at g, h, i, k, to the second terrace at B ; but before ex- 
amining this second platform, the steps which lead to it, 
and the sculptures with which the walls are decorated, de- 
mand our attention. The staircase is double, extending to 
the length of two hundred and twelve feet, each having a 
landing-place in the middle, where it turns. These stairs 
conduct from the court to the apartments above ; and are 
no less worthy of admiration than the former for their 
grandeur and commodious construction, although towards 
the bottom they are encumbered with earth and rubbish. 
The sculptures, however, with which the sides are adorned, 
are their principal distinction. 

On the wall which presents itself to the left of any one 
entering by the portico, (see g in the plan,) are discovered 
four rows of figures, one above the other, in a sort of natural 
disorder, and most of them, apparently, engaged in discourse. 
To any one acquainted with the habits of the ancient courts 
of the East, the situation where these figures are found, as 
well as their appearance, suggests at once their meaning. 
They are meant to rcpresjuit the “ Friends,” or, in the lan- 
guage of the East, the “Kinsmen of the King,” “Those who 
stood in the king’s gates ; ” or, as we should express it, the 
courtiers and great officers of the king. According to the 
customs of the Persians, the majesty of the king recjuired 
that a number of such courtiers shoidd be at all times found 
before the gates, or in the courts and antechambers of the 
palace,®^ to be ready to attend the least signal of his pleasure. 
The artist, therefore, has only given a faithful representation 
of what really took place, when he has delineated them as- 
sembled in numbers and engined in conversation; of which 
a nearer inspection of the individual figures will afford us 
still better proof 

These figures are characteriz(?d by their dress, their orna- 
ments, and their insignia. Their dniss (as the first inspec- 

** Porter, vol. i. .594. 

^ A clear idea of the.se personages may be gathered from Cyrop. viii. p. 
202, and several other places, Tliey were commonly called tpufiot and o^6- 
rifioif or also trwyyiwic, which latter term did not always imply a real consan- 
guinity with the king, but only a certain dignity. Compare Esther, iii. 2, 3. 
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tion is sufficient to prove) is twofold ; some being habited 
in a full and ample attire ; others in a lighter and closer 
dress. The former I suppose to be such as had received 
from the king the distinction of the Median dress, (a dis- 
tinction represented by that of the caftan or khilat of the 
modern Persians,) or possibly such as by their rank or office 
were entitled to wear it ; the others I presume to be such 
as had not yet attained this honour, and are consequently 
represented in the old Persian dress. 

All that we know of the ancient Median dress tallies with 
that worn by the first class of figures. It was a long and 
loose attire, reaching to the feet, and so enveloping the 
figure, as to conceal its defects.™ But it is an error to 
imagine that all the Persians indiscriminately adopted the 
garb of the vanquished. It continued, on the contrary, to 
be the court-dress, worn by the king, and those to whom he 
sent it as a mark of lionour.’^ Even after the use of it be- 
came more general, it continued to be the customary mark 
of distinction, and in such cases was marked by its superior 
fineness and the beauty of its colours. 

The other I consider to be the old Persian dress, which 
was of leather, and fitted close. “ You are going to fight,” 
says Sandanis to (h’(iisus,^“ “ against a people that wear 
drawers, and all the rest of their dress of leather.” The 
sculptor was, of course, unable to express the material of the 
dress ; but the fashion of it coincides with the above ac- 
count. The dagger also is worn, according to the Persian 
custom, on the right side.*' 

The hciid-dress difl'ers as well as the garments. Those 
appareled in the Median attire wear the head-dress belonging 
to the same, which resembled that of the king, and, like the 
garments, was bestowed by him.** The form, it is true, does 
not answer to that of the Median tiara, which ended in a 
point. I do not pretend to solve this difficulty, but it may 
be observed that we have no reason for supposing the form 
of the Medo-Persic tiara to have continued invariable.'* 

“ See the places collected by Brisson, p. 544, etc. 

" See Xenopii. Curoii. viii. p. ‘iOfi, 213 ; and several other places. 

*" Ukrod. i. 71. ' '' Ibid. vii. (il. *'■' Esther, vi. 8 . 

“ Most of the places bcarinjf oti this point have been collected by Brisson, 
p. 61, etc. If any one will compare the.se with one another, and not ar^ue 
from single passages, he will probably come to the same conclusion with 
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The customs of the East, permanent in other respects, dis- 
play considerable diversity in this. Even the Sassanian 
princes, who usually wore a particular head-dress, did not 
always retain the same, as may be seen by their coins ; and 
it may be added, that we are acquainted with the tiara of the 
Medes only by description, and not from any other delinea- 
tion. With respect to the ancient Persian head-dress, which 
is here represented as a cap, we have (as far as I am aware) 
no information whatever. 

The ornaments worn by these figures denote their high 
rank, and answer exactly to those worn by Persians of dis- 
tinction, consisting in necklaces, armlets, and earrings. They 
are observed on those in Median as well as in Persian attire ; 
and in both cases were presents from the king, and could 
only be worn by his permission. 

As for the mode of wearing tlie liair, when we shall have 
occasion to treat of the dress of the king, wo shall see that 
this was artificial, and, in fact, a sort of pcu’uke, which was 
as completely the costume of the old Persian monarchy, as 
of the courts of Europe in the seventeenth century. 

These figures are represent(‘(l as supporting various im- 
plements ; some a sort of vessel, others a short stall* with a 
round head, others difterent things not easy to be distin- 
guished. The vessel appears to be either a golden cup, and 
as such to denote a personage privileged to sit at the king s 
table (one of the highest distinctions among the Persians ; 
or it is a vase containing perfumes, such as myrrh or the 
like ; and as perfumes, as also liquids, were, employed in re- 
ligious rites, it may d(mote the ndation of the bearer to the 
Magi, and his admission into their order ; which appears the 
more probable from the circumstance that tlie king himself 
in other relievos is repres(*nted bearing such a vessel. 

I do not believe that those vessels denoted the ollice of 
cup-bearer ; though that was of the highest dignity in the 
Medo-Persian court.*^' The others who bear short staves, I 

myself, that (he fashion of the most ancient kind of tiara was not invariable. 
Even the Persian kings are not always represented on their darics with the 
tiara recta. See Tychsen, Coimnentatio Niunmis Veterum Persartinij in 
Comment. Reg. Hoc. (Jott, vol. i. 

** Xenoph. Cgrop. viii. p. 224. Annb, i. p. 2.57* A multitude of other 
places may be found collected by Brissox, p. 204, 

** Ezra, iii. 3. Compare Xenoph. Anab, i. p. 269. Herod, iii. 132. 

Xenoph. Cyrop. Op, p. 10. 
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conceive to be the Melophori, a chosen of the hand- 
somest and most distinguished of the king’s body-guard, who 
were in immediate attendance on his person, and carried, 
instead of a lance, a stave with a golden head, shaped like an 
apple. 

The circumstance that most of these figures are armed, 
has given rise to the idea that they represent the body- 
guard, which is contradicted by the diversity of their 
dresses, and the natural irregularity of their attitudes. We 
shall also find that the body-guard were represented in an- 
other place. It was customary among the Persians to ap- 
pear armed in the king’s presence as in our courts it is 
necessary to wear a sword. Nor are these figures com- 
pletely armed, their only weapons being a dagger, (which 
in the East is rarely laid aside, and being often studded 
with precious stones, forms a principal ornament,) or a bow, 
enveloped in a sheath, in the same manner that Europeans 
wear their swords in a scabbard. Niebuhr has already 
shown that this sheath must not be mistaken for a shield.'® 
A Persian seldom quitted his bow, as may be gathered from 
several passages in history ; particularly from the account 
of the assassination of Smerdis.*“ 

A dift'erence of rank is also indicated by the difierent car- 
riage of these figures towards one another. Those without 
the caftan, when s<!en in conversation with others bearing 
that distinction, hold their hands before their mouths, that 
their breath may not reach the other. Others have their 
hands covered by the sleeves of their robes, which also was 
a sign of reverence among the Persians.** 

The wall on the right hand of the stairs at i, presents a 
totally different scene. “ Here may be distinguished a long 
procession of men variously attired, in several rows, one 
above another, who appear to be ascending towards the 
palace, and carry a varic^ty of things in their hands. ” Five 
or, six figures, clothed alike, form a division, which is parted 
from the succeeding one by a large leaf by way of separation. 

" MijXo^ipoc (apple-hearers ). They were selected from the guf.rd of ten 
thousand immortals, (as they were styled,) and appear to have resembled, in 
some degree, our chamberlains. See the places collected by Brisson, p. 270. 

** Xenoph. Curop. Op. p. 202. " Niebuhr, ii. p. 128. 

“ HERon. iii.'78. 

" Xenoph. Op. pp. 214, 215 ; et Hkt. Or. Op. p. 454. 
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The first of the' party bears nothing, and is led by the hand 
by one of the officers of the court above mentioned.®* 

It is true that we possess only half of this series of figures, 
which unquestionably filled the upper portion of the wall 
also, consisting of a projecting parapet, which has now dis- 
appeared. What remains is, however, sufficient to give a 
clue to the meaning of the sculpture which represents the 
different nations of the empire, or their satraps, offering by 
their ambassadors their presents to the king. 

According to the maxims of the East, the monarch is not 
only the ruler of the people, but the proprietor also of the land ; 
and this title was anciently acknowledged, not only by the 
pa3m[ient of certain arbitrarily imposed tributes, but by pre- 
sents of the most valuable productions of each country.®* 
These are made on certain solemn occasions, such as the 
king’s birthday,®* and, among the Persians, more especially 
at the beginning of their new year, which commences with 
the venial equinox. The governors of tlie difierent pro- 
vinces then transmit their otferings ; without which an in- 
ferior cannot, in the East, present himself before a superior. 
The description which a modern traveller lias given us of 
one of these feasts proves that the relievo in question has 
reference to some festivity like that of the new year, the 
origin of which is attributed by the Persians to the founder 
of their monarchy, Jemsheed :®® — 

“ The first ceremony of the festival of Norooz,” says 
Morier, “ was the introduction of the presents from the dif- 
ferent provinces. That from prince Ilossein Ali Mirza, 
goveiTior of Shiraz, came first. The master of the cere- 
monies walked up, having with him the conductor of the 
present, and an attendant, who, wlien the name and titles 
of the donor had been proclaimed, read aloud from a paper 
the list of the articles. The present from prince Ilossein 
Ali Mirza consisted of a very long train of large trays 
placed on men's heads, on which were shawls, stuffs of all 
sorts, pearls, etc. ; then many trays filled with sugar, and 
sweetmeats ; after that many mules laden with fruit, etc. 

“ Chardin (table Iviii.) has given a full delineation: Niebuhr (xxii. 
xxiii.) has only represented a part. See, however, Porter, plates xxxvii. — 
xliii., .^or the best reprcsenfiitiori. 

” CvROP. viii. Op, p. 230. Plato, Op, ii. p. 121, cd. Steph. 

” Mohier, i. p. 207 . The Persian name of this feast is Norooz. 
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The next present was from Mahomed Ali' Khan, prince of 
Hamadan, the eldest born of the king’s sons, but who had 
been deprived by his father of the succession, because the 
Georgian slave who bore him was of an extraction less 
noble than that of the mothers of the younger princes. His 
present accorded with the character which is assigned to 
him ; it consisted of pistols and spears, a string of one hun- 
dred camels, and as many mules. After this came the pre- 
sent from the prince of Yezd, another of the king’s sons, 
which consisted of shawls and the silken stuffs, the manu- 
facture of his own town. Then followed that of the prince 
of Mesched ; and last of all, and the most valuable, was 
that from Hajee Hphammed Hossein Khan, Ameen-ood- 
Doulah. It consisted of fifty mules, each covered with a 
fine Cashmire sliawl, and each carrying a load of one thou- 
sand tomaunsr 

In like manner, it is probable that, in the relievo we are 
considering, the persons offering the presents are not the 
different irations themselves, but their governors or satraps, 
who offer them in their name ; which, as far as the repre- 
sentation is concerned, amounts to the same, as the deputies 
and th(,*ir attendants are taken from tlie tribe or nation they 
represc'iit ; and it is clear that different nations, and not dif- 
fi;rent corporations, or the like, are indicated by these groups 
of figTires, because tluhr dresses are distinct and peculiar. 
Any one posse.ssed of an accurate acquaintance with the 
various garbs and head attires of the East, might be able, on 
comparing these with the descriptions of Herodotus in his 
catalogue of the army of Xerxes, to illustrate many particu- 
lars, wliich it is hardly possible to explain without a thorough 
acquaintance with both these; sources of information. To 
avoid, therefore, running into mere conjecture, I shall con- 
tent myself (abstaining from too great details) with some 
general observations, which may suffice to show the proba- 
Iglity of the interpretation offered. 

The diversity of their dresses proves these figures to be- 
long to different nations, and those nations situated under very 
different climates — very hot and veiy cold. One individual 
is wrapped in a dress of fiirs,*'’ while another is destitute of 


Chakuin, table Iviii. fig. I, H. 
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any clothing whatever, except a light apron about the lower 
parts of his body.” The greater number wear loose and 
flowing garments ; some on the contrary have dresses which 
fit their persons closely. This is the case with their trowsers 
also ; most of which are the long and loose apa^vpiBev, such 
as Herodotus describes as the customary dress of the 
Medes and other nations.® The greatest variety, however, 
prevails in the head-dresses, in which the Orientals have at all 
times principally delighted to show their taste of splendour ; 
but our little acquaintance with the dift'erent modes which 
anciently prevailed in this particular, makes it impossible to 
define any thing with certainty ; and even the accurate de- 
signs of Porter only tend to teach us caqtion, proving that the 
head attire of those in the highest row are no longer discerni- 
ble : nor can we depend upon those given by Chardin of 
the other rows of figures. It is true that Herodotus, in his 
catalogue so often referred to, is very particular in his de- 
scription of this part also of the dresses of the army, but we 
must remember that in time of war some sort of helmet was 
worn by almost every nation ; a dress which is not be looked 
for on the present occasion. 

The offerings presented by the different nations may be 
ranged under certain general classes, consisting either of 
vessels of various forms and kinds, such as arti now com- 
monly used in tlie East ; and were; probably carried full of 
spices and other precious commodities ; or different articles 
of dress, such as shawls, robes, or furs ; f)r ornaments, fpr 
instance, armlets (such I conceive to be tlu! little snakes 
carried by some figures^-*) and necklacses, or various imple- 
ments, with the exception of weapons. Others, aguin, carry 

” Chardin, same plate, fig. F, .S. It is worthy of remark, however, that 
the amba.ssa(lor of this tribe is completely attired, thoiigli in other in-stances 
the deputy is habited like the people. It is probable that a sense of decorum 
made this neces.sary. We may presume the Indians to be represented by 
these figures f which appears to be confirmed hy their presents, consisting of 
vessels, probably filled with gold, and carried in a pair of scales; of orna- 
ments; and of a wild ass, (an animal much sought for the royal game- 
parks,) which is so faithfully delineated that Porter declares it to be imjios- 
sible to mistake it. 

* N I ETUI HR (p. 133) asserts that the upper row of figures, nearly ctTaced, 
are habited in i ions’ hides. These could hardly be others thanr the Ethiojiians 
situated above Egypt, or the wild inhabitants of Nubia, who are described 
as thus habited as late as the catalogue of Herodotus (vii. 69). 

“ See Chardin, M and N. 
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esteemed fruits of different kinds, especially in the shape of 
conserves ; as appears to be indicated by the form of the 
vessels in which they are still commonly kept in the East ; 
while others, again, are seen leading up different animals — 
horses, camels, bullocks, mules, sheep, and even wild asses, 
tamed, and led by a halter. All these animals are repre- 
sented in their natural proportions, without any monstrous 
or fabulous addition. The horse is sometimes figured single, 
sometimes yoked with another to a car. In the second row, 
the Median charger may be easily recognised. Each animal 
is evidently meant to denote a number of the same kind. 
Niebuhr asserts^ that the remains of the highest row of 
figures contain that of a lioness, which, as well as the rest, 
is perfectly consistent with the manners and usages of the 
Orientals, and especially of the Persians ; among whom wild 
animals, no less than tame, were customary presents to their 
kings. The former were kept in their parks for the chase, 
or even as curiosities : the latter were used to breed from, 
as well as for show. In some satrapies, for instance that of 
Cilicia, a certain number of horses made part of the yearly 
tribute ; and that the other articles described are still pre- 
sented as offerings, is shown by the passage of Moricr giving 
an account of the procession of tlie new year. 

Again, that these presents were designed for the king, and 
not (as Chardin and others have supposed) as offerings to 
any deity, is apparent from the very order of the procession. 
The first person in each compartment, who is obviously the 
deputy, carries nothing, leaving the presents to be brought 
up by otluTs of his nation, who support them, according to 
custom, with both hands. The custom continues to be the 
same at Constantinople, and in all the other courts of the 
East.^^ Every deputy, however, is led by the hand by a 
master of th(^ ceremonies, who bears a staff. This again is 
in ac'cordanc.e to the ceremonial of the Persian court, by 
which no one could be admitted to the presence without be- 

" Niebuhr, loc. cit. 

Ctesias, ap, iv. 21 ; Xknopii. Cifrop, Op, p. 14, etc. Compare the 
description of a present at ion to the court of modern Persia, in Kaempfer, 
Amopyut Exotic, p. 21(5, etc. 

“ Herod, hi. 90. 

® For a drawing and description of this in the court of modern Persia, see 
Chardin, vol, iv. table xxxii. 
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ing introduced by one of these ushers, who were distinguish- 
ed by the rods or staves they carried, and thence termed by 
the Greeks aKutnovxot, stave or sceptre bearers.®* In other 
respects their dress resembles that of the other courtiers, ex- 
cept that they appear alternately in the Median and the 
Persian attire, their badge of office being the sceptre or rod. 

The number of the groups is made by Porter to amount 
to twenty, if we include two not represented in the drawing. 
This appears strictly conformable to the twenty satrapies, 
into which Darius Hystaspis divided his empire ; at the same 
time we cannot identify the satrapies represented, because 
we are not entitled to suppose them to stand in the same 
order in which they are described by Herodotus ; but we at 
least learn that the sculpture must be assigned to the reign 
of that monarch. In this respect it is highly deserving of 
remark, that not only are the Median and Persian dresses 
worn by the courtiers indiscriminately, but the habits of the 
masters of the ceremonies, or ushers, regularly alternate from 
Median to Persian, and vice versa. Does not this confirm 
the idea that the whole sculpture belongs to the age of the 
Medo- Persian dynasty ? 

I must close this account of the relievos, with the remark, 
that the place assigned to each a})pears to have been chosen 
designedly, so as to place tlie representation of the court on 
the left hand (that is, the side of honour'”) of any one en- 
tering, and the images of those bearing pn‘sents on the right 
hand, or the less honourable place : an arrangement which 
can scarcely have been the effect of chance. And it may be 
asked, what more appropriate subjects could have been se- 
lected to decorate the walls of this palace ? what could have 
been devised more simple, and at the same time more ex- 
pressive ? 

Along the steps of each staircase is disposed a line of 
armed men ; so that a man is assigned to each. Their po- 
sition, as well as the circumstance of their being arm(!(l, 
proves them to be the king’s body-guard ; of whom those 
stationed on the right, at k, where the procession is repre- 

" See the authorities cited by Brissos, p. 309, sqq. Cyrus had three hun- 
dred of these court attendants. Xknopii. p. 215. 

^ AgreeaVjly to the customs of the East, abnoph. Ct / rop , Op , p. 220. The 
custom (as Xlvophon shows in the jdace quoted) arose from this, that the 
left i ^ the unguarded side, and therefore that of confidence. 
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sented, are in fall costume, as if to do honour to the solem- 
nity. They wear the Median accoutrements and head-dress, 
but without necklaces or other ornaments borne by the 
courtiers, and support with both hands a long lance, ground- 
ed before them in the earth. Behind them are suspended 
their quivers, and their bows, without a sheath, are passed 
over at the left shoulder. The soldiers on the left hand, at 
g A, are more simply attired and armed, bearing only the 
lance, without any bow or quiver ; and their heads merely 
bound about with a fillet. All this corresponds with the 
usages of the Persian court, where the king’s body-guard 
formed a privileged and numerous class of soldiers, styled 
by the Greeks doryphoriy or lance-men. Some authors 
have made them the same with the ten thousand immortals, 
but this needs confirmation. It was their office to guard 
all the approaclies to the palace ; and they probably re- 
ceived from Cyrus himself the right of wearing the Median 
attire, in which they are represented, as they ranked above 
all other classes of soldiers. 

At the same time it is evident, from the descriptions of 
the Greeks, that there existed also other troops, the aich- 
nwphori^ or pike-men, distinct from the former ; but whe- 
ther this distinction has been observed in the instance before 
us, and the soldiers on the right hand, armed only with the 
spear, be meant to represent this body of troops, is what I 
do not pretend to determine.^^’ 

In the upper portion of the wall we observe four times 
repeated the sculpture of a lion in tlie act of rending a 
unicorn. Are we to suppose this a mere capricious decora- 
tion, or as expressive of a symbolical meaning ? I should 
lean to the former opinion, if it appeared that the combats 
of wild beasts were a favourite pastime among the Persians, 
as they were with the Romans ; but, notwitlistanding the 
devotion of their monarchs to the chase, we can discover no 
tracts of this pastime in their annals. It is probable, there- 
fore, that these figures had a deeper meaning. We have 
already had occasion to remark, that the unicorn seems to 
have been adopted by the Persians as the emblem of speed 
and strength. If, in like manner, we suppose the lion to 


See the places quoted by Brisson, pp. 270, 280. 
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be the symbol of sovereignty, as it appears to have been 
both in the East and the West, with an especial reference to 
the Persian power, the whole device may be fairly inter- 
preted to mean, that nothing, however strong, was capable of 
resisting the might of the Persian monarch and his empire. 
If the unicorn had been meant to denote some particular 
kingdom, (for instance, the Babylonian, as Porter supposes,) 
what reason could be alleged for a fourfold repetition of the 
same emblems, instead of the representation of other king- 
doms also ? Still less can I imagine these figures designed 
to typify the triumph of the good over the evil principle, 
because we have no reason to suppose the unicorn was ever 
assumed as the emblem of the latter. 

The staircases referred to, lead to the second great ter- 
race, (B,) which must once have presented a most magnifi- 
cent spectacle, from the grandeur and splendour of the 
edifices it supported. “ Nothing,” says Porter, can be 
more striking than the view of its mins ; so vast and mag- 
nificent, so fallen, mutilated, and silent : the court of Cyrus, 
and the scene of his bounties ; the pavilion of Alexander s 
triumph, and, alas ! the awful memorial of tlie wantonness 
of his power.”^^ The first object whicli anciently presented 
itself to the observer was a columned hall of the largest size, 
surrounded on both sides and in front by othei’s of smaller 
dimensions. Each of these subordinate a})artments was 
supported by twelve columns, and the great central one by 
six and thirty. The columns of the inferior halls were sixty, 
those of the principal fifty-five feet in height. They arc 
all fluted, and surmounted by capitals formed into th(i shape 
of the heads of horses, or, according to Porter, of bulls,^’^^ 
placed neck to neck, but so as to l(»ave a space or hollow 
between them. The accurate researches of Porter have 
proved tliat these crevices were meant to support beams, 
and that the pillars uphehl a roof, possibly of cedar, to serve 
as a protection against the heat of the sun. Tlie same was 

^ According to Porter, this platform extends three hundred and fifty feet 
from north to south, and three hundred and eighty feet from east to west. 
Pouter, vol. i. p. (>31. 

* Porter, i. plate xlv. A. I cannot conceive how Sir Ker Porter could 
discover in these heads also a resemblance to those of bulls. Not only have 
they no horns, but the head, shoulders, and hoof, are clearly those of a horse, 
and even the reins arc marked. 
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probably effected on* the sides by means of veils or hangings, 
as would appear from a passage in the book of Esther:^ 
‘‘Where were white, green, and blue hangings, fastened 
with cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and pil- 
lars of marble : the beds were of gold and silver, upon a 
pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black marble.” 

Of these beds, or rather seats, no remains exist, but we 
must not pass unobserved an interesting remark of Porter. 
He noticed that the pedestals of the twelve central columns 
of the great hall are higher by some feet than the rest, and 
appear to prove that a sort of dais anciently stood there, 
which was probably meant to support the throne of the king. 
Not only have we reason, from general custom, to conclude 
that the throne was thus elevated, but we shall be convinced 
that such was the case in the court of Persia in particular. 

There can be no doubt as to the destination of this colon- 
nade ; which is clearly proved not only by its position and 
character, but by the very decorations of the staircases. It 
was the hall of audience, the scene of great national solem- 
nities; where the king, seated on his throne, was accustomed 
to receive the ofi'erings of his tributaries. The eyes of those 
who approached were prepared by the appropriate emblems 
on the walls for the scene which awaited them, and the 
majesty of these stately columns must have filled every one 
with awe, even before they were admitted to the presence 
of the monarch in all his magnificence. 

In like manner, in the other buildings of this as well as 
of the third terrace, it is from the decorations on the walls 
fhat we must principally form our notions of their destina- 
tion ; and, following the simple line of interpretation which 
we have already found confirmed, namely, that the orna- 
ments have a reference to the destination of the building, 
(wliich they appear, as it were, graphically to demonstrate,) 
we shall be able to form a probable conjecture. 

» The most spacious and splendid of the buildings which 
remain to be described, is also situated on the second ter- 

“ i. 6. A delineation of such a colonnade in front of the palace of Ispa- 
han, may be seen in Chardin, ii. table xxxix. 

The same custom still prevails in Persia, only that the art of painting 
has taken the place of sculpture. The paintings in the halls of tne great 
palace at Ispahan represent sometimes the great festivals of the court 
(Morier, i. 165) ; sometimes the likenesses of the king (Porter, i. 304).^ 
VOL. I. I 
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race, at r, between the colonnades and the mountain where 
the two tombs are found. It forms a square, two hundred 
and ten feet long and wide ; having on each side two en- 
trances, adorned with relievos. The northern entrances 
(M. M.) being wider than the rest, appear to have been the 
principal. Before each is placed, as a sentinel or guard, a 
colossal monster, such as we have described, but exceed- 
ingly mutilated. Both are turned towards the north. At 
the distance of two hundred and seventy feet from these, 
in the opposite direction, and only ten feet from each other, 
are two others, (at u,) forming tlie great portal by which 
access was gained into tlie court b('fore the edifice. The 
relievos above the principal entrances are the same, and 
aflbrd a clue to the destination of the edifice.'^* The king 
is here represented in grand costume, in the act of giving 
audience to an ambassador. He is seated on a throne, with 
a footstool of gold at his feet, which was always borne after 
him ;** his golden sceptre in his right hand ; and in his left 
the sacred vase or cup Ilavan,’’ used in sacrifice’s, and be- 
tokening a worshipper of Ormuzd. Close behind him 
stands a eunuch, (recogni.sed as such by the feminine cha- 
racter of his dress and figure,) bearing a fan, and with his 
mouth covered ; and behind the lattejr the king's armour- 
bearer, with his dagger and his bow in a sheath.'^ Both 
descriptions of body-guards are here represented in their 
different costumes, the Persian and Median, with their full 
accoutrements. They are dispos(?d in five rows, one abov(i 
the other, each row consisting of ten men, standing, it is 
probable, in the same order in which they were actually ar- 
ranged.” Immediately before the king are placed two 
costly vessels, probably for the purpo.se of burning incense ; 
and behind these the deputy or ambassador to whom au- 

’’ See NiEnrnn, table xxix. ; Ciiakdin, table Ixiii. 

” Properly speaking this was not a throne, but a simple chair, or diippoc, 
high enough to admit of the use of a footstool, vyrorroSiov. It was of gol(l» 
and adorned with a costly carpet, and no one but the king might sit thereon 
bn pain of death. See the authorities collected by Bris.so.v, p. 10*2, etc. It 
is often represented among these sculptures, and always such as wc have de- 
scribed. See Esther, v. 1,2, 

Zendave .ta, iii. 204. Xerxes made libations from it to the sun, and cast 
it into the sea, as an expiatory oflering. Hkrod. vii. 54. 

That th<‘. weapons arc the king's, is proved by the fact that the armour- 
bearer has alr:o his own dagger. 

' Porter, i. plate xlix. ; see also his description. 
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dience is given. He is represented in converse, but in the 
respectful attitude in which the monarch was always ap- 
proached ; his hand before his mouth, to prevent his breath 
offending the king’s majesty. Behind him is another eu- 
nuch, holding a vase. Every thing bespeaks grandeur and 
magnificence. The mural decorations above the canopy 
contain the emblems of a lion and unicorn ; the whole en- 
closed within a border of roses, admirably carved. 

The observations already made sufficiently prove, that 
the seated figure can be no other than the king ; but if this 
were doubtful, it would be proved by a remark which I am 
the more disposed to make, as it carries us back to the most 
remote period of Persian antiquities. 

As often as the person of the king occurs in these sculp- 
tures, he is represented as of a stature considerably more 
elevated than Iiis subjects. As often as Cyrus appeared 
in public,” says Xenophon,*^ his chariot was driven by a 
charioteer of lofty stature, but who was still inferior to the 
king.” To assist this national prejudice, the kings of Persia 
wore a peculiar sort of shoe, intended to give them additional 
height.’^ It may be added, that the monarch is here repre- 
sented in ftill costume, his tiara and armlets even bearing 
traces of having been once overlaid with gold, and we may 
here particularly remark the artificial head of hair, and the 
fashion of the beard.^" We have already observed that the 
hair appears to be a peruke, consisting of a multitude of curls : 
as for the beard, the excessive attention wliich the modern 
Persians pay to the growth of theirs, makes it doubtful whether 
we must consider this natural or artificial, but it is evident that 
the form, at least of those in the sculptures, has been modi- 
fied by art. The representation of the king’s household and 
his body-guard provethat all these particulars were prescribed 
by court etiquette. 

The figures referred to arc placed above the principal 

t 

Xenoph. Ci / rop , viii. ; Op . p. 215. Ibid. loc. cit. p. 20(b 

The most accurate delineation on a large scale of this style of wearing 
the hair is to be found in Morier, ii. plate i. The beard was sometimes even 
worn in a case, Morier, ii. p. .'t2 The Persians still evince the same devo- 
tion to their beards, but perukes arc utterly unknown. The circumstance of 
an Englishman taking otf his, caused on one occasion considerable alarm, 
Morier, i. p. 60. Artificial head-dresses, however, appear to have been at 
one time extensively used in Southern Asia. Niebuhr describes them as 
found in the sculptures of the cave of Elephants. 

I 2 
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entrance, by which the ambassador must have been intro- 
duced as he came from the colonnades. At the postern 
entrance, n n, is another relievo, which also is capable of 
being very readily explained.’® We no longer discover 
the ambassador, but only the king, seated, as before, on his 
throne. This throne, however, appears to be supported by 
three rows of human figures, one above the other, with up- 
lifted arms, in the attitude of caryatides. They all differ in 
attire and head-dress, and were evidently designed to repre- 
sent so many distinct nations, and the whole to have been 
meant as emblematical of the grandeur of the empire and 
the majesty of the king. I do not attempt to identify the 
different nations, fourteen in number, which appear to be 
thus typified : tlieir dresses, however, resemble those of the 
grand procession already described, and, possibly, if we 
possessed both series entire, might be found to be identical. 
Two remarks, however, I cannot forbear making. I. The 
figure which comes first is habited in the full Median dress ; 
a proof that the Medes were accounted the principal nation, 
though, like all the rest, they were the servants of the king. 
II. Niebuhr assures us that in one of the figures of the 
lower row may be distinctly traced the peculiar profile and 
the woolly hair of a negro."® It would appear, as if for 
the purpose of placing l)efore the spectator a sensible proof 
of the extent and magnitude of the monarch’s power, the 
most distinguished and the most remote nations of this em- 
pire had been selected ; and at th<^ same time we have a 
proof that these sculptures could only have been designed 
after that dominion had been extended beyond Egypt. 

What an idea does this give us of the degree of com- 
munication subsi.sting among the most ancient nations of 
the old world, when we thus find, among the earliest momi- 
ments of Eastern Asia, the representations of the tribes of 
Central Africa ! 

Over the figure of the king hovers another, nearly resem- 
bling him in its upper portions, but furnished with wings, 
and having its lower members concealed by a garment not 
unlike a farthingale. It is the leroer, or ferooher, the 
archetype or spirit either of the king himself or Zoroaster, 

” N rEBUHB, (.'ible xxx. ; Chardin, table Ixiv. ; Porter, i. plate 1. 

“ Niebuhr, ii. 147. See Porter, ii. 670. 
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respecting which we shall have occasion to speak at greater 
length when we come to the sepulchral remains. The cir- 
cumstance of its accompanying the king during his lifetime 
proves that it does not denote a departed spirit ; and its ap- 
pearance on the dwellings of the living as well as on the 
abodes of the dead is important, as marking in both places 
the prevalence of the religion of Zoroaster. 

In the interior of the edifice are certain large and highly 
finished niches ; such as are seen at the present day, only of 
smaller dimensions, in the palaces of Persia ; being designed 
to contain bouquets of different kinds of flowers, particularly 
roses, the favourite and as it were national flower of Persia.®' 

The four side entrances, o o and pp, are adorned with 
other sculptures, represtmting the king engaged in conflict 
with a wild animal. The human character of the figure 
proves that it is meant for the king, and not for a being of 
a higher order, an Amshaspand for example ; because the 
Persian artists never represented superior beings without 
some external indication, such as wings. The wild animals 
are in the act of rearing themselves on their hind legs 
against the king, who in each instance seizes them by the 
horn with his left hand, while with his right he plunges a 
dagger into their breast. The first is a griffin ;®* the second 
and third I’esemble the first ; the fourth appears to be a lion. 

The fiction of the existence of griffins was not only com- 
mon to all .Asia, but even in ancient times extended to 
Europe also. Here, however, the monster is represented in 
his original form, and we are also enabled to trace his pro- 
per country, which, like the other chimeras we have had oc- 
casion to notice, was the Bactro-Indian mountains, and their 
adjacent desert, where gold was found. Fortunately we 
derive not only these particulars, but an exact description 
of the creature, such as it is portrayed in the relievo before 
us, from the remains of Ctesias. “ The griffin,” says iElian,®* 

Pouter, i. (>71. He describes a rose bush covered with innumerable 
blossoms, and fourteen feet high, p. 337. ^^hin we be surprised to find this 
flower introduced as an ornament in almost every relievo? 

Porter, i. plates lii. liii. liv. 

“ ^Elian. JIkt, Anim. iv. p. 26. Chardin gives a renresentation which 
Niebuhr omits; but the more accurate one is that of Porter, plate lii. 
For the name griffin see Tychsen, in the Appendix, who proves that the 
Greek ypi\p was of Persian origin, which appears to be the case also with the 
German gretf. 
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copying the author just mentioned, “is a quadruped of 
India, having the claws of a lion, and wings upon his back. 
His fore-parts are red, his wings white, his neck blue ; his 
head and his beak resemble those of the eagle ; he makes 
his nest among the mountains, and haunts the deserts, where 
he conceals his gold.” The description is so exact that it 
is unnecessary to compare it in detail with the sculpture : it 
would almost appear as if he had seen the relievo, or as if 
the artist had copied his description. The only addition 
made by the latter is that of a horn, the symbol of strength. 

The other animal “ has not been described by any ancient 
author ; it is, however, so closely allied to the foregoing, as 
to be evidently a creature of the same fiction. Its body 
and claws, like those of the former, resemble a lion’s ; like 
the former, it has wings ; its head and tail alone being dif- 
ferent. The head and mouth are those of a lion, and its 
tail that of a scorpion. It is evidently compounded of the 
other fabulous animals, without the addition of any new 
effort of the fancy. We have already shown that the scor- 
pion tail formed a part of the attributes of the monstrous 
creation of the Bactro-Indian mythology, as we learn from 
Ctesias, who mentions it as belonging to the Martichoras, 
contrary to what we observe in the sculptures of that ani- 
mal at Persepolis either because the artist followed his 
own fancy, or because the fabh's to which he adhered were 
different from those which have reached us. ■ The third 
figure is a repetition of the same, but without wings ; hav- 
ing, however, feathers, but wanting the scorpion tail."® The 
fourth, differing altogether from the preceding, has only 
been figured by Niebuhr,"^ (Porter not even mentioning it,) 
and appears to be a young lion, which the king rather 
presses to him than combats. I cannot (as Rhode™ does) 
interpret it to be a hound or dog, which the king takes un- 
der his protection, as a sacred animal ; but as the delinca- 


** A representation of this creature is to be found in NiEnuun, loc. fit., as 
well as in Le Bnury, Kampfer, and Porter, vol. i. plate liii. Ciiardi.n 
has not given it. 

“ On this account, Hhodi:, p. 225, thinks he discovers in this animal the 
Martichoras. It wants, however, the essential characteristic, the human 
countenance. 

Porter, plate liv, NiEBrnii, tabic xxv. D. 

•* Rhode, p. 22f). 
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tion is too imperfect to enable me to offer any thing certain, 

I shall confine my observations to the three preceding. 

What, then, is the design of these figures? were they 
meant merely as ornaments, or do they contain a symbolical 
meaning? My first idea was .that the artist meant only to 
represent the king as a bold and successful hunter ; and 
certainly much might be said in favour of this interpretation. 
It is in perfect accordance with the habits of the East, wliere 
the chase and war are pursuits held in equal honour, and 
where the former is looked upon as an image of and prepar- 
ation for the latter, and not unfrequently, with oriental 
princes, thought to demand no less preparations. This was 
especially the case with the Persians, who appear, when at 
the period of their highest civilization, never to liavc lost the 
recollections of tlieir earlier habits, but at all times to have 
esteemed the chase one of their principal luxuries. For 
proof of this it is only necessary to refer to the descriptions 
of the Cyropeedia, or even to the inscription on the tomb of 
Darius Hystaspis : Among the hunters I bore the palm : 
what I would that I could.’' 

The simplicity of the dcilineation also favours this inter- 
pn'tation. No trace is to be? s(?en of artificial or difficult 
positions : in evtay instance the animal rears himself on his 
hind legs against the king, who seizes it by the ear or by the 
horn, and drives a dagger into its chest. The dress too of 
the king differs from the state attire which we have been 
considering : he neither wears the tiara, nor the flowing 
upper garment of the Medes ; nor, on the other hand, is he 
portrayed in armour, (as would sui’t'ly have been the case 
had it been the object to represent him as victorious over an 
enemy,) but he appears in a tunic without shieves, as would 
of course be tlu* cas(‘ in hunting. 

In renouncing, however, this opinion, I am principally 
influenced by the circumstance, that the animals in question 
are not real but fabulous monsters, which ajqiear always to 
have had an allegorical meaning. The sculpture also itself 
contradicts the above interpretation : for it is a combat, not 
a chase ; and the animal is ihvspatched with a dagger, not 
attacked with weapons appropriate to hunting. 


Stkabo, p. 1062. 
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Supposing, however, an allegory to be designed, we are 
still left to inquire whether its meaning was historical or re- 
ligious. Those who incline to the former opinion, conceive 
that the monsters in question denote conquered kingdoms, 
in the same manner that the beasts described by the prophet 
Daniel betokened the four monarchies. But we have no 
proof that the countries conquered by the Persians were ever 
typified by such symbols; and, besides, we recognise in 
these chimeras the essential characteristics of one and the 
same, the griffin, modified only in some of its inferior mem- 
bers ; whereas if different kingdoms had been designed, they 
would surely have been expressed by different symbols. 

We are compelled, therefore, to have recourse to a mixed 
interpretation, partly religious and partly political. The 
king, as a servant ot Ormuzd, was in duty bound to wage 
war against the unclean creation of Ahriman.*^ Among 
these was numbered the griffin. These creatures were be- 
lieved to infest the desert, to be the guardians of concealed 
gold, (as Herodotus informs us,) and were formidable to 
such as sought it. They were also the symbolical emblems 
of the deevs, or evil genii of the kingdom of Ahriman. The 
king, therefore, as a servant of Ormuzd, is represented as 
attacking in these creatures the powers of Ahriman, or of 
darkness. It must be remarked, that these conflicts of the 
king with the animals sacred to Ahriman, have nothing in 
common with the conflicts between the lion and unicorn, so 
often repeated on the stairs, and described above. 

As the decorations on the walls prove that this great edi- 
fice was destined for the reception of deputies and ambassa- 
dors, so we cannot fail to observe? how suitable it was in all 
its arrangements and decorations for such a purpose. Every 
thing was calculated to fill the mind with a feeling of awe, 
and a sense of graiuhnir. This was the impression excited 
by the colossal animals which guar(h?d the entrance : while 
the interior of the edifice revealed the king as tin? master of 
many nations, who were represented supporting his throne ; 
at the same time that he was portrayed as the servant of the 
deity whose commands he fulfilled. Thus even the subor- 
dinah? decorations harmonized with the general scope and 


See in the following Kection the account of the tenets of Zoroaster. 
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desi^ of the edifice, which was intended to express by 
sensible images the greatness and the piety of the monarch. 

Next come the buildings which occupy the platform of 
the third terrace, C ; one of which being situated on higher 
ground than the other, has led Porter to speak of a fourth 
and fifth terrace. Not only their position, but their inter- 
nal character and decorations tend to show that these were, 
to take the word in its widest signification, the inhabited 
apartments of the pjilace. They were approached through 
the colonnades, and thus lay behind the piazzas, where the 
ministers and grandees of the court were stationed. They 
consist of four or five edifices, constructed without any uni- 
form plan, and seemingly at different periods, as seems to 
be especially proved by the style of building observable in 
that at /, which appears considerably older than the rest.®* 
As they are all more or less in ruins, it is impossible to give 
a detailed account of them, though many particulars may 
be asserted with confidence. 

That this was the king’s own residence, and not designed 
for the ministers of religion or the officers of the court, as 
some have imagined, is proved by the perpetual occurrence 
of the figure of the monarch in a variety of attitudes ; to be 
recognised not only by his insignia, but by his superior size 
and stature. He is represented on many of the internal 
doorways, not in a sitting but a walking attitude : behind 
him are two attendants, both about a head shorter than 
himself, one bearing a fan or fly-chaser, the other an um- 
brella, signs, in Persia, of royal dignity.®° The style of 
these figures is on the whole the same, the only difference 
being that which occasionally occurs in the implements 
borne by the king, which, however, is almost always the sa- 
cred vessel.®* The form of this vessel continues always the 
same, whether in the hands of the king or of his courtiers, 
and so evidently resembles the lotus, a plant esteemed sa- 
cred throughout all the East, that we cannot but conclude 

For this remark we are indebted to Niebuhr, p. 142; with whom Por- 
ter coineides. 

** See Xenoph. Ct/rop, viii. p. 241, for a proof that these luxuries of a warm 
climate were in use among the Persians. Porter, i. p. 657, shows that the 
umbrella continues to be a mark of royal dignity in Persia. 

“ Compare Chardin, table Ixii., and Niebuhr, tabic xxv. c, where, Kifg A, 
the different implements are represented. 
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its form to have been borrowed from that of the flower. It 
is probably the sacred cup Havaii, of which mention is so 
often made in the Zendavesta,^^ and which was necessary to 
the libations accompanying the daily prayers of the followers 
of Zoroaster.^^ When we reflect that the whole private life 
of the Persian monarchs was regulated by a system of the 
most rigid etiquette, we cannot perhaps form a nearer guess 
as to the design of these sculptures than by supposing them 
to contain a complete delineation of the same, agreeably to 
the precepts of the Magi, the monarch being represented as 
a servant of Ormuzd engaged in the various oflices of his 
civil and religious station. We shall have occasion to see 
that each representation was in accordance with the design 
of the building where it is found. At the entrances are 
usually posted two of the body-guard, in Median attire ; 
and combats of wild animals already described are not iin- 
frequently found there. 

But before we arrive at the rest of the edifices, the way 
lies over a space, at present destitutes of any building, (see 
Z in the plan,) but which is covered with heaps of what are 
apparently the remains of former structures. And he're we 
must not omit to mention a very probable and ingenious 
conjecture of the most recent traveller in Persiii, whom ^\e 
so often have had occasion to cite. Porter surmises that 

this was the site of the true palace of Persepolis destroyed 
by Alexander.’’ By the term palace, must be understood 
the building destined, according to the customs of the Per- 
sians, for the entertainment of tlie grandees of the court, on 
occasions of solemn festivals.’*^ That such was the custom 
of the court of Persia, tlnno is no (juestion : “ In the third 
year of his reign the king Ahasuerus made a fi'ast imto all 
his princes and his servants; the power of Persia and M(*- 
dia, the nobles and the princes of the provincf‘s, Ix^ng 
before him : wlien he showed the riches of his glorious 
kingdom and the honour of his excellent majesty many 
days, even a hundred and foui*score days.”^-^* It would b(^ 
superfluous to cite other instances. Now, the existing re- 

“ Zendavesta, i. 143, 221 ; ii. 231, etc. " vSec above, p. 1 14. 

” PoKTER, i. p. f>4(), states its length to mnount to three hundred and lif' 
teen feci, 

“ 3i;i]Kj[aetin^'-liousc,” as Porter terms it. ” Esther, i. 3, 4. 
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mains prove that here once stood an edifice of great extent, 
and the situation of the surrounding ruins show that no 
place more proper could have been selected for the purpose 
we imagine. In front of it were the state apartments, and 
behind it, as we shall see, the private residence of the king ; 
from which he could conveniently pass to the one or the 
other. What situation more appropriate could have been 
selected ? Again, supposing that such was the destination 
of the building, what place more fitting for the celebration 
of the triumphal feast of Alexander ? And this will explain 
the feet, that the edifice has ceased to exist ; this being the 
portion of the palace which was consumed by the flames of 
that Bacchanal feast ; and if the entablatures and roof, as 
Curtius assures us, were of cedar, tlie flames would find 
abundant materials'-® to feed on. The other edifices were 
left standing, and we have no reason to be surprised that 
they betray no marks of having been destroyed by fire. 

It may be reasonably expected that future excavations 
will tend to confirm this hypotliesis, and Porter complains, 
with reason, of the British residents at the court of Persia, 
who with ample opportunities have neglected to promote 
such researches. At j)rescnt this “ ruinous heap'’ is over- 
spread with grass, which covers the scene of the magnifi- 
cence and pride of the contiuerors and lords of the world, 
whose name once filled all the regions of the East ! 

By this scene of desolation wc arrive at the lai^est of all 
the buildings, that at Y, belonging to the third terrace. It 
once formed a square peristyle or court, eveiy side of which 
was ninety feet in length ; the roof being supported by 
thirty-six pillars in six rows, and the entrances being two 
antechambers to the cast and west, surrounded by many 
other apartments. It can scarcely be doubted that this 
was the private resi<lence of the king. His figajre appears 
repeatedly on th(; walls, surrounded by his customaiy at- 
tendants ; and the sculptures on the windows of two of the 
clmrnbers appear to prove that they were banqueting apart- 
ments. The figures of three court attendants arc often re- 
peated, the foremost of whom carries a skin of wine ; the 
next a vessel in which victuals are even now commonly 


Curtius, v. 7. 
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served up in the East ; and the third another vessel, or cup, 
with a cover.‘®“ Art has done all it could to record, even 
on the ruins of these structures, their former destination. 

It would be a vain attempt to endeavour to ascertain the 
design of all the other edifices, distinguished only by their 
ruins. That at S appears to resemble the others already 
described in magnitude and arrangement. Was this the 
harem, or, as it is called in the book of Esther,' the queen’s 
house ? This we must leave to conjecture. The smaller 
square structure, however, at W affords proof of having 
been designed for religious purposes. At all the four en- 
trances the king is represented in a walking attitude, and 
as of superior stature to those around him, canying in his 
left hand a staff" with a golden head or knob, in his right 
the sacred cup. Behind him come his attendants with the 
umbrella and fan, or fly-chaser. These are the decorations 
of the entrances. In the interior, he is represented seated 
on his throne, attended only by the fan-bearer; the umbrella, 
as no longer necessary under a roof, having disappeared. 
At the entrance, however, as well as in the interior, the 
monarch is accompanied by the ferooher or spirit, which 
hovers above him and marks him as a servant of Ormuzd. 
No guards are to be seen, being inappropriate to a place 
of worship ; but in the centre of the edifice are four de- 
tached columns, which can hardly have been meant for any 
other purpose than that of surrounding the altar of the 
sacred fire. The conjecture, therefore, of Porter,® that 
this was the sanctuary or place of worship, becomes highly 
probable, and we may conceive that the king here presented, 
according to the precepts of the Magi, his daily prayers and 
off’erings ; the position of the building, as well us its struc- 
ture, appearing to indicate this ; being only a few steps re- 
moved from the apartments of the monarch. 

The inscriptions on the.se ruin.s, no le.ss than the sculp-' 
tures, have long attracted general attention. They are 
scattered in various directions ; and, first of all, at the ex- 
tremities of the staircase leading to the second terrace, near 
the figures of the monsters engaged in conflict. Secondly, 
on the walls and windows of the interior, generally accom- 

I’oRTER, i. plate xlvii. ' Esther, ii. 9, 14. * Portrr, i. p- 
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panying the figure of the king;* and making it probable 
(in conformity with the general disposition of the edifice) 
that they relate to him. But the unknown languages in 
which these inscriptions are couched, and the mysterious 
character in which they are traced, have involved them in 
an obscurity, which long appeared impenetrable. Accord- 
ingly, when these essays first appeared nothing could be 
advanced respecting them with any show of certainty ; but 
since that time the unwearied spirit of research, which cha- 
racterizes the age, has so far pushed its inquiries, that we 
are enabled at least to conjecture the general scope and de- 
sign of these records, though much uncertainty must still 
attach to them in detail. No commentator, for instance, 
doubts that they are composed in three distinct sets of cha- 
racters, all comprehended under the general term of the 
arrow-headed or cuneiform characters ; because all the let- 
ters have been carved of a wedge-shaped form.^ The 
simplest and most ancient style evidently is an alphabetical 
mode of writing, and the second table of inscriptions of M. 
Grotefend (see the Appendix) prove that the same is tme of 
the second, and even of the third ; which had appeared the 
most doubtfiil. These three alphabets prove the inscriptions 
to have been originally composed in three different lan- 
gaiages, which is rendered still more certain by the discovery 
that the middle .jone contains, a verbal repetition of the first. 

* Porter, i. p. 054. 

^ As it is to a German that we are indebted for an authentic copy of these 
inscriptions ; a praise which belongs to Niebuhr, (though now to he shared 
with Porte ,) notwithstanding all which has been done by Chardin, Le Bruyn, 
and Kaempfer; so it is to another German that we owe the best attempt at 
their interpretation. Sec Grotefend, in the G'utt. (jeL Anz, 1802, pp. 149 
— 178; and 1803, pp. (iO — 11 7- I do not mean to express my preference for 
this interpretation merely because it is in accordance with my own opinions 
respecting these edilices, (my o])inions resting on grounds independent of his 
researches,) but because, apart from all philological reasons, he appears best 
to have seized the true spirit of the East, and apprehended the real design of 
these structures. Niebuhr tells us that we must here only look for the titles 
names of the kings ; and are not these titles in perfect accordance with 
me manners and religion of the Persians? We lind the same occurring at a 
later period, in the inscription (respecting which there is no question) of 
their successors and imitators, the Sassanian princes, and, in like manner, 
disposed above their image's. I forbear to enlarge upon this subject at pre- 
sent; reserving it for the Apin'iidix to the second volume. Nor is it neces- 
sary to refer to the Tentamm PalmHfraphi<B of the late M. Lichtenstein, 
who has been convicted of the radical fault of reading these inscriptions in 
the wrong direction. 
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As far as relates to the first,® all interpreters are agreed that 
it is composed in the old Median language, or the Zend, 
which continued to be at all times the sacred language of 
the Magi. Those of the second class appear to be composed 
in the Pehlvi dialect ; and if the opinion be correct that 
those of the third are in the Assyrian or Babylonian speech, 
we shall have detected remains of the three principal lan- 
guages of the Persian empire, which were also the prevail- 
ing dialects in the capitals, which at stated periods were the 
successive residences of the monarchs ; the Median being 
spoken at Ecbatana ; the Pehlvi at Susa ; and the Assyrian 
(an Aramaic dialect) in Babylon. All the inscriptions 
which have been hitherto explained are found to relate to 
Dai’ius and Xerxes : to the first those designated in Niebuhr 
by the letters B,® and I ; to the latter those marked 
A» and G.‘-» 

So far we have endeavoured to become acquainted with 
the palace of the Persian riiha's ; but close beside the abodes 
of the living are the receptacles of the dead. I’he examina- 
tion of tlie latter is rendered still more important by tla; 
fact, that they may tend to fix the era to which the former 
monuments belong, if it should be proved that they relate to 
the period of the ancient Persians, and contain the remains 
of the successors of Cyrus. I’ortmiately wa poss(‘ss in the 
fragments of Ctesias sufficient evidence to make such a con- 
clusion extremely probable. 

It is proved by the concurrent testimony of ancient au- 

* See Niebuhr, (able xxiv. A, H, G ; (able xxxi. H, 1 ; for (he second, see 
I), F, K : for the third, C, E, L. Sec the Appendix for the remarks of M. 
Grotpfpiul. 

® Tabic xxiv. According to (irotcfciul they signify : “ Darius the valiant 
king, the king of kings, the son f>f Hysfaspis, the successor of the ruler of 
the world, in the constellation of Moro,” Sec (.} hotkves G ott. f/d. Anz. 
1802, p. 149. 

’ Table xxxi. According to Grotefend : “ Darius the monarch, the valiant 
king, the king of kings, the king of all the zealous, (or believers,) the .success- 
or of the ruler of the world, Jernsheed.” GUlt. (/i f. Anz, 1803, p. 117* 
interpretation of I has not yet been given, 

® Table xxiv. According to Grotefend : “ Xerxes the monarch, the valiant 
king, the king of kings, tht^ king of all pun? nations, the king of the pure and 
of the piou.s, tin' most potent assembly, the sf)ii of Darius the king, the de- 
scendant of the lord of the universe, Jemsheed.” Gott. f/el. Anz, I8()3, p. 117- 

• According to Grotefend r ‘‘ Xerxes the valiant king, the king of kings, tlie 
son of Darius the king, the successor of the ruler of the worla.’* 

Ara. 18^)2, p. 149. 
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thors that the remains of the old monarchs of Persia were 
interred, not burnt,*® which would have been contrary to 
the laws of Zoroaster, as tending to desecrate the sacred 
element of fire ; nor yet were they previously exposed to 
ravenous animals, as was prescribed by the precepts of the 
Magi.“ The place, however, where the bodies of the de- 
ceased monarchs were deposited was by no means a matter 
of indifference, but, wherever they might chance to die, it 
was esteemed a religious duty to remove their remains for 
interment to their native country, or Pemis properly so 
called. This is expressly recorded of most of the kings of 
Persia, and must be concluded to liave been the case with 
the rest. The body of Cyinis was conveyed by the eunuch 
Bagapates, according to the command of Cambyses, into 
Persia, not however to Persepolis, but to Pasargada ; where 
Alexander saw his tomb still remaining.’- His successors, 
how(;vcr, were interred at Persepolis and the neighbouring 
Neksh-i-Roostem. The body of Cambyses was transported 
thither by Ixetas.'* Darius Hystaspis caused his own 
monument to be erected there in his lifetime:’* respecting 
Xerxes nothing is recorded, but the remains of his son Ar- 
taxerxes were conveyed thither with those of his queen;’® 
and the body of his son, Xerxes 11., who was slain after 
five and forty days’ reign, overtook them w Idle yet upon the 
road.”’ (’oncerning Artaxerxes 111., history tells us that 
his body failed of btdng deposited here only in consequence 
of a change.’* The custom continued to the end of the 
Persian dynasty, ns the same honour was paid, by the com- 
mand of Alexander, to the remains of the last Darius.’* 
It cannot be doubtetl, therefore, that the kings of Persia 
w'cre buried in Persis prop<*rly so called, and Diodorus 
points out to us the veiy situation of their tombs. He tells 
us, (after an admirable account of the palace of Persepo- 
lis."-’) “ That eastward of the city, at the distance of four 
hundred feet, is a mountain called the king’s mountain, in 
^hich the graves of the kings are situated. The rock there 

“ Sec the places collected by Buissox, loc. cit. p. 320, etc. 

" Herod, i. 140; iii. lt>. 'Si-r also Kleuker’s Anhamj man Zendaresfa, 
B. ii. Th. iii. s. 21. 

“ Ctesias, Pen. cap. 9. " Ibid. 13. ” Ibid. 15. 

“ Ibid. 44. '* Ibid. 45. ” vElian. Var. Hist. vi. 8. 

" Arrian, iii. 22. Ju«tin. xi. 15. ™ Diodorus, ii. 215. 
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is hewn into a multitude of chambers, which are not to be 
approached by any entrances made by art, but the coffins 
are wound up and introduced into the receptacles by means 
of machines.” 

The description, both as regards the situation and the 
character of these monuments, tallies so exactly with the 
tombs of the kings situated near Chehl-Menar, that no 
doubt can exist respecting their identity. The distance 
from the ruins of the palace is precisely the same, and the 
remarks already made prove that the character of the struc- 
ture corresponds with the account given by the historian. 

To this account of Diodonis must be added the testi- 
mony of a contemporary author, which throws so much 
light on the monuments of Persepolis, that I cfinnot forbear 
giving it entire. Ctesias*® tells us, that “ Darius, the son 
of Hystaspis, commanded a tomb to be prepared for himself 
during his lifetime, in the double mountain,'* which was 
accordingly undertaken ; but when he desired to see it 
himself, he was prevented by the Chaldaeans and by his 
parents. His parents, however, having desired to ascend 
to see it, the priests who drew them up were seized with 
alarm, and let go the ropes, and his parents fell down and 
were killed. Darius was greatly afflicted at this, and cut 
off the heads of those who had wound them up, being in 
number forty’ persons.”*" 

The expression, “ in the double mountain,” is obscure ; 
can it be meant to expn.'ss the crescent-like shape of the 
hill, branching out into two arms, from between which pro- 
ject the ruins of Chehl-Menar? Or did Ctesias wi\tc, the 
inaccessible mountain ?*’ Whatever may be the case, the 
mountain is clearly that called by Dioilorus the king's 
mountain, as is shown by his description which follows, 
and which clearly refers to a monument of thg same de- 
scription with the tombs of Chehl-Menar. 

In this mountain are discover<.*d two spacious facades of 
sepulchral monuments, (D and E,) of which Chardin has 

" Ctesias, Per*, cap. 15. *' Ivne opu. 

“ Sir R. Ker Porter also found it impossilile to get at the opening made 
in the face of the rock, at Ncksh-i-Roostem, sixty feet above the surface of 
the I'lain, in any other manner ; and was wound up to that height at sonic 
danger to himself, vol. i. p. .520. 

“ Tliat is, alirip, instead of Arry. 
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given a drawing.^** With the exception of some minor 
points of detail, they are exactly alike, and as their plan and 
construction, no less than their position, closely tallies with 
the account of the historian, we may be satisfied that we 
behold in one of these the tomb of Darius Hystaspis, erected 
by his own command during* his lifetime, and in which, 
after death, his body was deposited. Which of the two 
was the sepulchre of this king, must indeed remain un- 
certain ; but this is of the less consequence, as^ they so 
closely resemble one another. Tradition ascribes the second 
(according t8 Chardin) to Darab or Dardus ; but this 
tradition is the less to be regarded, as when, the Orientals 
speak of Darab, they usually mean the last Darius, who was 
vanquished Jby Alexander, with whom we have nothing 
whatever to do on the present occasion. If, however, any 
one be inclined to rest satisfied with this authority, he has, 
at all events, some slight grounds for deciding in favour of 
one of th(?se tombs.'^ 

Whatever may be the fat<! of this question, it is clear that 
we have at least made a very considerable step towards a 
more complete knowledge of the ruins of Persepolis, by as- 
certaining that in one or other of these tombs we have 
before us a genuine monument of the ancient Persians, be- 
longing to tlie age of the grenitest of the kings of that coun- 
try. I res(uwe for the seqiud the general observations 
deducible from this fact, and would first direct the attention 
of my reader to the figures with which the fa^'ades of these 
tombs are decorated. They so nearly resend3le, in all their 
essentials, those at Neksh-i-Roostem, that I shall make the 
latter the subjects of my observations, because Chardin has 
given the figures of the latter with the greatest accuracy, 
even when cqpipared with the designs of Porter. 

The whole fa^'ade is that of a building of two stories ; the 
low(*r of which only presents the false entrance, marked by 
t^o pilasters, which have the appearance of supporting the 
upper story. The latter contains a stage, or scaffold, deco- 
rated with various ornanumts, the following being the prin- 

Chardin, table Ixvii. Ixviil. They arc not represented in Niebuhr or in 
Porter; except only that at Neksh-i-Koostein. 

“ Porter conceives (hat the tomb examined by himself at Neksh-i- 
Roostem was that of Darius, for which I can sec no nrobablc reason. The 
tomb at Chehl-Mendr is equally inaccessible as the other. 

VOL. I. K 
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cipal subject. An elderly man, with a strong bow in his 
hand, stands before an altar, on which a fire is burning. 
Above the altar is suspended a globe, and above the human 
figure another resembling it, except that, instead of a bow, he 
holds a ring, and that the upper parts aloi^ of his person are 
visible, the lower being covered by a spreading garment. 

The design (as might be expected in a sepulchral monu- 
ment) is obviously of a religious character, and consequently 
must be explained by a reference to the religion of the Per- 
sian court and state, that of Zoroaster. A statement of the 
tenets of this religion must be reserved fyr the sequel ; all 
that I shall advance in the present place may be understood 
apart from the detail into which I shall then enter. 

Tlie whole is meant as a representation of tin* king in the 
character of a disciple of Zoroaster, and a worshipper of 
Ormuzd, as will be still more apparent on an examination 
of the figures considered separately. 

The figure standing before the fire is the imag(? of the 
king, not (as Porter supposes) that of a priest, lie may 
be recognised by the bow in his hand, with which the Per- 
sian monarchs generally chose to be represented, as the 
symbol of courage and dexterity in the chase and war. 
The inscription which Strabo assures us was engraved upon 
the tomb, and of which he has fortunately preserved a trans- 
lation, proves this : I was a friend to my fri(?nds, the first 
of horsemen and of bowmen ; among hunters 1 "bon? the 
palm : what 1 would that 1 could."^ Nor is the circum- 
stance that the bow is represented as exceedingly powerful 
to be passed over as immaterial, for to bond siudi a bow 
was a proof of strength and manhood. When Darius ad- 
vanced against the Scytliian king 8cytharces, the two mon- 
archs sent their bows to one another by way of challenge ; 
and when that of the Scythian proved the stronger, Darius 
withdrew."^ 

The accompanying figures also prove the principal one 
to be that of the king. On one side of the stage stand 
three of the l>ody-guard, in Mf^dian attire : on the other 
side, three courtiers, in a mourning attitude,^” being in- 
tended to r(ij)resent, as we shall see hereafter, those wlio 

^ Strabo, p. 1062 . ♦ Ctesiab, Per9, cap. 17* 

* *Sec PoKTER, plat(! xvii. 
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were appointed to attend the dead monarch, and to con- 
tinue near his tomb. The circumstance of the king being 
represented without the tiara, is very readily accounted for 
by his having ceased to reign : his right hand is elevated in 
an attitude of supplication. On the altar is represented 
blazing the sacred fire, the principal object of worship 
among the ancient Persians, the symbol of the primal fire 
or creative energy of the godhead, from which emanated 
Ormuzd himself, the author of all good.*^ This symbol, 
however, had a still more especial value as relating to the 
king. The king, as the living image of Ormuzd, was also 
the first of the worshippers of the sacred fire, which, there- 
fore, inseparably accompanied his person. It was carried 
before him whenever he appeared in public ; it was daily 
the object of his adoration, and was extinguished when he 
expired. We behold, therefore, the monarch in the atti- 
tude in whicli he was every day seen by the Magi, and in 
which they must have had peculiar pleasure in beholding 
him, as a member of their religion. 

The ball which is seen hovering over the flame is meant 
to re'present the sun, the second great national deity of the 
Persians, whose wliole mythology might be said to turn 
upon the ideas of light and the sun, their established sym- 
bols of wisdom, goodness, and excellence. The sun they 
always worship{)ed with a countenance directed towards 
that luminary, especially at his rising ; and in such an atti- 
tude tlic' king is here represented ; the sun also appearing 
in the sculpture to tin* east of him. 

Here then we S('e delineated both the primupal divinities 
of th(? Persians ; the same to whom the kings of Persia, on 
their arrival at Pasargada, (as we shall have occasion to see,) 
were bound by tlu* prc'cepts of the Magi to ofter sacrifice on 
tlie neighbouring mountains. 

The wing(?d half-length figure, which hovers over the 
kiupg, and looks like? a repetition of his, appears the most 
diflicult to explain, for we must not supposi' it represents a 
departed spirit, us we have already setm that the same figure 
accompanied the king in his lifetime. The image is, how- 
ever, by so much the more valuabh% jus aflbrding a distinct 

® Zendijvesta of Klfi’ker, voT. i. p. ,50. sc^q. 

“ See the proofs alleged by Riusson, loc. cit. p. 351. 

K 2 
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indication of the religion of Zoroaster ; being, in the lan- 
guage of the Zendavesta, the ferooher, either of the king 
himself, or of Ormuzd. 

According to the tenets of Zoroaster, not only all men, 
but all other animals, have their archetype, the purest efflux 
of the creative thought of Ormuzd, by which he called into 
existence the various orders of created beings. The name 
of these ideal essences was Ferooher.^^ They were con- 
ceived to resemble the beings made after their model, only 
purer, more glorious and immortal. As created beings differ 
in their degrees of perfection, so also do their archetypes. 
The feroohers of Zoroaster, Bahman, and others, were 
esteemed the most excellent of all, and with them ranked 
those of the kings. Coll(‘ctively, these composed the pure 
creation of Ormuzd, and the constant attendance of the 
images of the ferooher on that of the king, denotes tliat the 
monarch was a worsliipper and favourite of Ormuzd, or, in 
other words, a good king. 

The idea that this is tlie ferooher of the king is confirmed, 
at the first glance, by the resemblance betwe(‘n the two 
figures ; biit on tlie other hand, it appears to l)(‘ d(‘signated 
as tlie spirit of Ormuzd, by those* insignia, the tiara and ring, 
which, as they were no long(?r appropriate* to tin? dead mon- 
arch, could not belong to his spirit. Tin* latt(*r of these 
insignia is the symbol, not, as has b(?en improperly imagined, 
of eternity, but of dominion : the circular girdle being tli(*- 
costi or cincture of the priests. That Ormuzd hims(*lf had 
liis spirit, or feroolier,’' is apparent from the Z(mdav(*sta, 
where Zoroaster is exlioiied by Ormuzd to ador(* it.^* 

The principal design having be(*n explained, the accesso- 
ries cannot occasion much dithculty. 

On both sides of the stage or scraffold arc se(*n the fore- 
parts of the fabulous animal, the unicorn, so often intro- 
duced by way of ornament. The stage itself on which tin? 


*’ For this fiction see the Zendareata^ vol. i. p. 1*4, sqq. Ferooher and ww/, 
or may h<* considered as nearly enuivalent tirrms. 

” This last idea, that the ferooher is tnat of Ormuzd, ha« been prop<)S(‘d by 
Grotefend, Amaltkea^ ii. /«, where sufTicient proofs arc jifiven of the ^riie 
nieaninj( of the symlKilical rinp:, as denoting universal dominion. Whichever 
intcr|>rc‘lalion may he adopted, the general conclusion remains the same, that 
the ' ing is represented as a worshipper of Ormuztl. 

•* VFNDtDAT, Quest, xix. ; /A^ndaresta of Klkuker, ii. p. 377* 
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king and the altar are placed, is supported by two rows of 
human figures, one above the other, in the manner of ca- 
ryatides. These do not appear to me introduced merely by 
way of ornament, but rather, as I have had occasion to re- 
mark in other instances, as a sign of the majesty and power 
of the principal personage. Beneath these are carved on 
the entablature, which appears to support the second story, 
a row of dogs, in which also we have an evidence of the re- 
ligion of Zoroaster, as the Magians accounted the dog to be 
a sacred animal, the maintenance of which was strictly en- 
joined in the Zend books.’* 

The lower story, which appears meant to represent the 
entrance, is only remarkable in an architectural point of 
view. The columns on both sides terminate in capitals, 
shaped like unicorns’ heads, back to back ; and on both 
sides, as on the upj)er story, are seen men armed with 
spears, aj)parently belonging to the body-guard, and dis- 
posed in pairs. In the vacant space between the necks of 
the unicorns, the blocks of stone which support the entab- 
lature abov(! ar(! mortised ; a certain proof that in other 
cases also, wlu're th<; same caj)itals occur, they were meant, 
in like manner, to support an architrave or roof.’® 

The explanation of one of these sepulchres becomes a 
key to th(! rest, tlu; designs of those at Chehl-Menar and 
Neksh-i-Roost('m Ix'ing all essentially the same. The same 
four figures occur in all, except that at Neksh-i-Roostem, 
as tiir as we can judge from the v(‘rv imp('rfect delineations 
of Chardin, there appears less of ornament ; which, how- 
ever, is by no means the case with tlu; one examined and 
copied by Porter. On the other hand, one of them bears 
a copious inscription in tlie arrow-lu'uded character, which, 
when copied and explaiiu'd, may i)robably throw great light 
on the destination of the monument. 

T<) this (juestion is immediately attached another, by the 
siitisl'ying of which alone the former <"m be fully answered. 
What was the destination of these costly scpulcbres ? Why 


’* The do(!; is (he nnimal of Oriuu/d j (lie wolf (his natural enemy) of Ahri- 
man, the evil principle. The former is, therefore, an appropriate emblem of 
and enmity to Ahriman. ZetuhvesUtf Ann, ii. lii. p. 34. 

“ See above, p. 95, 96. 
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were they constructed on this peculiar plan ? and what re- 
lation had they to the neighbouring palace ? 

The treatment of the dead is usually regulated by the 
opinions each nation entertains of the state after death. 
According to the religion of Zoroaster, there remained a fu- 
ture resurrection of the departed, which would be accom- 
panied by a universal restoration of all things, the universal 
triumph of the kingdom of Orinuzd, or of light, and the de- 
struction of that of Ahriman, or the evil principle.'^ It 
was a natural consequence of this belief, that the bodies of 
the dead should be carefully preserv<!d, ns being destined to 
rise from their graves in renewed glory. The intermedi- 
ate state of the soul was looked upon as a prolongation of 
the present life, and the grav<! of the monarch came to be 
considered a sort of residence, which it was the? duty of the 
living to provid(; witli all things wliich had been deemed 
necessary or suitable to its occupant while alive. This idea 
very naturally led to the practice of making the decorations 
of their sepulchres correspond in magniticence with tlu* 
progress of luxurj" in tlie world \vithout. The dead king 
was allow^ed to retain not only his robes and personal pos- 
sessions, but even his treasure*. Each monarch, as it would 
appear, having a sepulchral treasury of his own.’*’ In this 
manner Persepolis became tlu* (h'pdt of imm(*ns(* tr(*asur(*s, 
which were protected by num(*rous bodies of gaiards and 
sentinels, posted not only about the palace itself, but ov(“r 
the neighbouring hills. "' It became also the* oHice of the* 
most illustrious courtiers to Ibilow the body of the monarch, 
and abide near his tomb; and Bagoraxus, who had been 
appointed to this by Secundianus, fell into disgrace be<,*au.se 
he desert(*d tlu; sepulchre of Artax(*rxes.^‘’ Bagapates, the 

^ See the Zf'mhtrcsfn^ i. n. 27. s<|. 

^ Sec the Appendix to the 'Af mlarvsta, vf>l. i. p. 140. 

” Frequent mention is made of the trea.sure preserved near the tomb of 
Cyrus. See Arri.\n. loc. cit. The historians AVxHiuler, Diodorus, Arrian, 
and Curtins, allude to the trea.sure.s <if the other kin^s stored up at I’ei- 
8<‘polis. 

” Diodori s, lee. cit. Rernnins of ancient forts of this kind are to he 
found on several of the adjoinifii( heij^hts. Ciiariun, ii. p. 141. The rnnst 
remarkable of these, the ruins of whieli Porter visiteil, stootl immediately at 
the entrance of the plain of Merdn^hi, whiidi it overlooked. That traveller 
foun<l eb‘ar traces oi a palaei* and a temple having anciently fxuitcd there. 

^ CWksias, cap. 4<). 
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governor of the harem of Darius Hystaspis, accompanied 
his master to the place of his interment, and continued to 
reside near it for seven years, when he died and we are 
warranted to presume, from this circumstance, that the ha- 
rem also of the deceased king must have been removed to 
Persepolis, which appears to explain the circumstance, that 
the soldiers of Alexander found there so many women of 
rank, and costly articles of female apparel, when they sacked 
the palace of the kings of Persia.'*^ 

That such rock tombs were completely Persian in their 
character and design is proved also by those found in the 
mountain close by Telmissiis in Lycia. Choiseul Goufficr 
recognised in the latter imitations of tliose of Chelil-Menur,'^'* 
and his remarks are confirmed by those of a more recent 
traveller.*^ They prove that not only the monarchs, but 
the grand(‘es of Persia, caused sepulchral chambers to be 
lanvii out for themsc^lves in such rocky situations, hoping (in 
vain !) to secure their remains from disturbance or spoliation. 

From what has b(?eii stat(‘d it is clear that such monu- 
mental edifices not only form a considerable part of the re- 
mains of Persepolis, but an; intimately connected with the 
rest, and we may hence; conclude liow it came to pass that 
tin; place was look(*d upon as th(‘ metropolis, as Diodorus 
tcM’ins it, and the tnu; capital of all the empire ; being re- 
ganhid as the home of the Pt‘rsian monarchs, not only dur- 
ing thenr liletiim;, but after their death. 

lh‘for(; I quit the subject of Persepolis I must say a word 

(/’TKSiAf*' Vrrs. xiv. 11). *• Diodorts, ii. p. 214. 

" CnoisKi I. Cioi’FKiKu, PttfitrvstfUi,, j). ns. “Quelle analogic 

IVapportc cntii* Ics toinlK.'aux dc IVrscpolis ct ceux de Telmissa!” See me 
drawing given by Inni, plate Ixvii. 

** Von HvVMMKR, Ttijnujraphische ansichU ti in der I^n'ank\ ISII, pp. 109, 1 10. 
“The mountain of Telmissus, where the tt>n\hs are situated, lies tive hundred 
l)aceK from the walls of tin* ancient city, and may he called a double moun- 
tain, if the liill on which the castle stands and the hill of tombs be considered 
as oin'. The graves had originally no entrance, and must have been wrought 
in the rock hy tlic aid of scallblding: the entrance which was left to receive 
lh(? corpse was elos<'d by means of a table of stone tilting in with the nannels 
of the tomb. After tlie stone had been cementt'd in its place and the scaf- 
folding removed, all entrance or ascent heeaine nearly impossible. The 
whole ap])ears to prove that Telmissus, having been built by the Greeks and 
conquered by the Persians, became the residence of the satraps of the latter, 
who imitating as nearly as possible the manners of the court, not only daring 
their lifetime, but with reference to their interment, oonied in their owm pro- 
vince tile monuments of I'er.scjHilis, and sought like tlieir princes to rcjxise 
in lofty sepulchral palaces liewn out of the rock.” 
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or two about the name. How comes it that the place was 
thus designated by a Grecian appellation, signifying the “city 
of the Persians?” According to the general opinion, the 
Persian appellation for the ancient capital of the empire, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Chchl-Menar and Neksh- 
i-Roostem, was Istakhar, or Estakhar. But, in the first 
place, it is by no means clear that this is an ancient Persian 
name, as recent oriental historians assert ; the Jewish 
authors who make mention of Susa and Ecbatana never 
once naming it ; and even admitting it to be so, this will 
not account for the Grecian appellation of Persepolis. The 
Greeks were by no means in the habit of tiuis giving names 
entirely new to foreign cities, and it is difticult to suppose 
that Persepolis was the only example of such a practice. 

I consider Persepolis to be a translation of Pasargada, 
which, according to Grecian authorities, signifies “ the en- 
campment of the Persians."^^ ^Supposing this to lx? its 
meaning, we must read Parsagada inst(*ad of Pasargada 
and this, which is probably the more corr(?ct torn), lias Ixxui 
uniformly preserv(‘d by Q. Curtins.^” The (irei^k transla- 
tion of the original name would thus be fully accounted for; 
but as Persepolis and Pasargada are represent('d by the 
authors of that nation as distinct phases, it is necessary to 
inquire further into tlx? matter. 

The follow(?rs of Ah^xaiuha*, tin? first (ireciaii authors 
who make mention of Pers(‘polis, wlxm they express them- 
selves with precision, speak of the “ royal pahu’c of tlx? 
Persians,” without naming tlx* (*ity ; and the* description 
they have given leaves no room for doubt that tlx*y w(*r(* 
speaking of the edifice? at Ghehl-xMf*nar.*-^ W hen, hovv(*ver, 
they express themselvf»s with l(*ss accuracy, they use in- 
diflerently the terms palace and city, and in this manner 
the term Pers(*}>olis has conx* to lx? appli(?d to both.'^’ On 

Sfc HERnEf.OT, JhV, s. v. Isthalar. 

^ Steph. s. V. Uaafja{)ynC(n , — from an anciont author. 

Tho tirof ks tiave n llu* iianx* with many varialioriH. Thoy writr it 
Pasagarth'p, Passa^nrda, etc. For its Hymolojry cotihuU the explanation 
pivt/n by Prof. Tyohson in the Appendix. Oi xelky alno, ii, 31 7» considers 
Persepolis to be* a translation of Pasarj^acla. 

^ CrrtTius, V. a, 

* .S< i* Arrian, iii. IH, vi. 30. For proof of the latter assertion, sec the 
admirable dcRcription of the palace of Persepolis in Diod. ii. p. 215. 

" Arrian, vii. I, and others. 
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the other hand, Pasargada is mentioned by them as the place 
where the tomb of Cyrus was situated, and where, accord- 
ing to other authorities, there also existed a royal palace.*^ 
The latter is never confounded with the former, and it is so 
far clear that the ancient palace of Chehl-Menar and the 
buildings at Pasargada were two distinct structures. Might 
not, however, the term Persepolis, taken in a wider signifi- 
cation, be understood to comprehend not only the palace at 
Chehl-Menar, but also the city, or rather district, in which 
this multitude of ancient Persian monuments is found, and 
so be extended to the tomb of Cyrus itself? According to 
Chardin, whose account is borne out by that of more recent 
travellers, the ruins extend as far as ten leagues round.^® 
Why might not such a circuit as this embrace all the places 
referre'd to ? Pasargada might, in that case, be said with 
truth to lie at a considerable distance from the modern 
Chehl-Menar, and yet be comprehended within these limits. 
Th(i fertile and w(!ll-wat(‘r(;d plains of Merdasht and Mour- 
ghaub were anciently the favourite stations of the Persians, 
who encamped thc're at a period anterior to their conquests. 
Th(i whole district cam(‘ in this manner to assume the name 
of Pasargada, or the encampment of the Persians, which it 
continued to retain even aftm* the increased powx^r of the 
nation had caused cities and palaces to spring up in these 
the former sites of their ttunporary encampments. The 
(ireeks, however, wen* in the habit of applying the term 
only to tin* spot wln're the remains of Cyrus were de- 
posit(‘d. 

Tin* situation of Pasargada, in this restricted sense of the 
term, is so clearly marked as scarcely to admit a question, 
and we are iiuh'bted for accurate* information on this head 
to the researches of Morier, and after him of Porter. Both 
t!n*se travell(‘rs agrci* that l^asargada stood in the plain of 
Mourghaub ; so call(»d from a village it contains, near w hich 
ar(»,sonn* highly interesting remains of Persian architecture. 
We have aln*ady reinark(*(l that this plain is connected with 
that of M(»rduslit, wln'n* the ruins of Chehl-Menar are 

Arrian, vi. 2t>. Stki‘H. loc. cit. 

“ OrsELKV, ii. 421. The road from (Miehl-Monar to Pasargada passes 
through Sirvued, a village at the distance of five hours' ride. On every side 
are to he seen the remains of buildings, columns, portals, etc. constructed in 
the same style with those at Chchl-McnAr. 
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situated and accurate measurements have proved that the 
distance from Chehl-Menar amounts to nine and forty 
English, or nearly eleven geographical German miles.** It 
is to be regretted that no ancient author has given us the 
exact distance from Persepolis to Pasargada, but that it can- 
not have been very considerable is clear from the narrative 
furnished by the followers of Alexander, upon whose ac- 
count Arrian founded his history. Alexander marched 
from the one to the other, and the capture of Pasargada 
followed immediately upon that of Persepolis. A distance, 
however, of about fifty miles does not appear so great, as to 
contradict the solution oft'ered ; especially when we reflect 
that the whole road appears to have been covered with an- 
cient edifices, and that the name of Pasargada may be very 
well underatood to have comprehended the greater part of 
the inteiwening space.®^ Although Morier has giv(>n the 
earliest accoimt of Mourglund) and its antiquities, it is to 
Porter that we are ind(!bted for more accuratti information 
respecting them. The plain of Mourghaub is watered by 
the Kliur-Aid>, the Cyrus of the ancients, which soon 
empties itself into the Bend-emir, or Araxes, and has con- 
sequently been often confounded with it. The plain is 
extremely fertile, and, when Porter saw it, was highly cul- 
tivated. The ruins scattered over this district, by* their 
character and tlu' form of their arrow-headed inscriptions, 
leave no doubt that they belong to the period of tlu; ancient 
Persians. Porter also discovered hen; a |)latform, <’ousi.st- 
ing of hewn blocks of marble, .skilfully joined together and 

” See above, p. 92. 

OrsKLKV, ii. *121 ; Poutkb, i. '>()'» (on an arciirnto mea.suremenl). 

The ar^nirnent.s against the identity of Monrghauh and Pasargiida luive 
been best detailed by lltiHeK, rt h ris Prrsirr vt MedUr ele. 

They do not, however, aj>j>ear satis factory, since the publication of tiie more 
accurate de.scriptions of Pt>rter. In the first place, the distance of about 
forty-five miles iK^tween the two places does not seem great enough to occa- 
sion any difTicuIty. Secondly, It i.s not certain that Pasargada lay due east 
from Persemdis, (instead of jiorth-ea.st, as is the fael,) for the passage in 
Pliny (vi. 29) does not prove it. Thirdly, The line of Alexander's marcli, on 
his return from India, does not eontradict the assertion of my text, for it is 
to be observed that he did proceed with his army to Pasargada, but left his 
troops to pursue their march alon^j the direct road, under the command of 
Hephiestion, (Awni.w, vii. 29,) while he himself prcK'eeded thither eseorlcil 
hy a light detachment, (Arkian, ibid.,) in order to regulate the affairs of the 
empire l,e had conquered, which could not have lieen suitahly effected amid 
the a-sln s of th - palace of Persej»olis. This march, which must have been 
northvv ird, rather favours than contradicts the sup|K>8ition I have advanced. 
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projecting from the side of the rock. Its size, three hundred 
feet in length by two hundred and ninety-eight in breadth, 
makes it probable that this was the side of some con- 
siderable edifice,®® and the place is at present called Takhti- 
Suleiman, or Solomon’s Throne. 

On the plain itself are discovered various detached pillars 
bearing an inscription in arrow-headed characters, and in 
one place four such columns, forming a square ; and the re- 
searches of Porter have proved that the inscription is the 
same in each instance.®^ U{)on one of these solitary pil- 
lars, however, near the side of an edifice, of which the only 
remains are the pedestals of two rows of columns, is disco- 
vered at the foot of the inscription a remarkable figure in 
relievo, having the human shape and colossal proportions, 
twelve feet in height, aiul habited in a long robe with a 
peculiar head-dress; in addition to winch it has four wings.®® 
This figur(! occurs no whert; else that I am aware of among 
tlu! Persian remains, though om; resembling it may be 
traced (wanting only tin; head-dn'ss) on the cylindrical 
fragments of tlu; ruins of Babylon. It is certainly not the 
king, being without the insignia by which he is distinguished, 
particularly tlu^ artificial head of hair and beard ; and evi- 
dently is iiK'ant to ri-present one of a superior order of be- 
ings, us is shown by the addition of wings, which the artists 
of Persia, liki; thosi* of oth<.*r nations, avim’c in the habit of 
attributing exclusively to superior natures. The wings are 
remarkable not only for tludr size but their number, b(hng 
t()ur ; and in that respect recalling to our recollection those 
of the (.’herubim, as Porter has already remarked.''’ The 
head-dress, how(*ver, is still mor»* nanarkabh'. B(?tween two 
horizontal rams' horns are disposi'd thn'C vess<‘l-like figures, 
on each of which is placed a whiti* ball. Porter obseiwcd 
exai,‘tly the saim; head-gear on the head of a fi'inale figure 
among the ruins of Thebes in Upper Egypt, and the com- 

> 

POKTF.H, i. 4S4. 

” Poin’ER, i. where the inscription is copii d with diplomat ical ac- 
(‘uraey. The words, w ith the exception of the names and titles of the king, 
arc the same as at Chchl-Menar. Aeeonling to (irotefond they are to he 
rendured, “ Cytus, the lord, the king, the ruler of the world.’* In the name 
of the mtinnreh, Innvevcr, tlte third letter is dtihious. See the observations 
on Pasargadji, in the Appendix. 

“ PoRTKii, i. plate xiii. 


Porter, i. 495. 
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position is too intricate for the resemblance to be thought 
accidental. The rams’ horns were the invariable symbol • 
among the Egyptians of the worship of Ammon i. while a 
bright ball was no less the established symbol among the 
Persians of light, the sacred element of Ormuzd. We can- 
not therefore fail to remark in the present instance a blend- 
ing of the Egyptian and Persian superstitions, which is not 
to be discovered on any other of the Persian architectural 
remains. We miss, however, in the Pei'sian example, the 
four keys, as they are called, which in the Egyptian arc 
suspended from the horns of Ammon, and denote inaugura- 
tion into the priesthood. A similar figure, without the head- 
dress, but with four wings, and each hand employed in 
throttling an ostrich, may be seen on the cylindrical frag- 
ment from Babylon, described by M. von Dorow, denoting, 
according to (rrotefend, Serosh, one of tluj Izeds, the supe- 
rior genii, or most exalted servants of Ormuzd.'’" VV'^hetlier 
it be meant to represent this divim? personage, or Ormuzd 
himself, it is evidently one of the superior essences of the 
empire of Ormuzd. 

According to Strabo, Pa.sargada was founded by Cyrus, 
and Morier**' has informed us tliat tin; plain of Mourghaub 
contains so great a multitude of architectural remains that 
we cannot doubt it was oner* the site? of a mighty city ; and 
the character of these; ruins suftiehently proves them to be 
coeval with the old Persian dynasty. 

The most remarkable, however, of them all, is the; .striu;- 
ture which is supposed to have b<;en the tond) of the founder 
of the Persian monarchy, Cyrus."'- That the tomb of Cyrus 
was at Pasargada is proved by the concurrent testimony of 
antiquity, and Arrian has given an accurate; d(;.scription of 
it, taken from the account of an ey«;-witness, Aristobulus.'^ 
“ At Pasargada, in the royal park, ” he tells us, “ was the 
tomb of Cyrus, having about it a grove of all sorts of trees, 
with abundance of water, and rich gnuss in the meadow. 
The tomb it.self ha<l a foundation of .square .stones in a qua- 

• ArfiaUheOf ii. j). HJ. ATiove all Dorow, MorgenliindUche AUherthiimer, 
p.i. 

MohierJ. j». 146; Straho, ji. lOOl, 1062. 

® Porter’s Drawiuff, i. plate xiv, ; and his detached dc«cription,p. 498, 
etc. Ir b now ^•ommonly called the grave of the mother of Solonom, 

^ Aw RiiiV, vi. 20, 
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drangular form. On this was raised a stone edifice, with a 
roof, and a door-way so narrow that even a man of moderate 
height could with difficulty get in. Within was a golden 
sarcophagus, in which the body of Cyrus was deposited ; 
and near it a couch, the feet of which were covered with 
wrought gold, and upon it were laid Babylonian carpets, 
and on these again costly garments of Median and Babylo- 
nian manufacture, of various colours ; with chains, cimeters, 
and earrings of gold, and precious stones. Close by was a 
small dwelling built for the residence of the Magi, to whom, 
since the time of Cambyses, the care of the monument has 
been committed, descending from father to son. The king 
allowfid them every day a sheep, and a measure of corn aqid 
of wine, and every month a horse, to be sacrificed to Cyrus. 
On the tomb was engraved in Persian an inscription to this 
effect; ‘ O man ! I am ('Vrus who gave the empire to the 
Persians, and was lord of all Asia : ther(*fore grudge me not 
my sepulchre!' ’ An' them the remains, whi(;h at present 
subsist, the tomb of this gn'at king ? a (juestion indifferent 
to none possessing any tast(' for antiejuity, and which can 
only b(' answered by a comparison of facts. 

If it should app(*ar from what has been already advanced 
that Pasargada was situat('(l in th(‘ jdaiii of Mourghaub, we 
may expect with certainty to find there tlu' tomb of Cyrus. 
Arrian informs us that it was situated in the royal park, in 
a wedbwatered and grassy meadow, and such is th('. case 
with the remains in qm'stion, the grov('s of tree's alone hav- 
ing disappeared.^’^ Tlu' bascmient consisted of (juadrangular 
stones forming a scpian'. 'fhe foundation of the present 
edifice is an oblong, composed of l)locks of white marble of 
prodigious size, j)la<'ed on<* abov<' another, so as to form 
S(wen steps or degree.s, or (counting those of the sacellum 
itself) ten.^^ The ('xterior of the edifice tallies exactly with 
the description of Arrian, the whoh' compass of it, the nar- 
row entrance and the stone roof, corrc'sponding precisely 
witli his account : we can ('veu tnice on the floor (consist- 
ing of two huge sepjares of marble) the holes in which the 

^ Porter, i. 503 . 

See the plate in Porter, loc. rit. This agrees with the description of 
another eyewitness, one Sicriius in Strauo, 1062; who calls it ?*iro<rrfroc, 
and adds that the body reposed in the topmost story. 
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irons were probably fastened which served to secure the 
supports of the sarcophagus.^ Internally the chamber is 
only ten feet in length, seven in breadth, and eight in 
height, and can scarcely have been intended for any other 
purpose than us a place of interment. The shape of the 
structure, as has been observed, is an oblong; but as the 
longer sides are forty-four feet in length and the shorter 
forty, the disproportion fe not obvious to the eye. For- 
merly the whole was surrounded by a square colonnade of 
twenty-four pillars, of which seventeen remain standing, six 
in each row : this is undoubtedly the enclosure (jrcp^poXo^') 
to which Arrian alludes. So far there is all the agreement 
which could have been expected when the author has omit- 
ted to give an accurate measurement of tlu» building in 
question : one objection, however, remains to be noticed — 
the absence of any inscription.^^ It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that a recent inscription in Arabic may be traced on 
the interior of the cdiHce, which may possibly have occu- 
pied the place of the ancient one ; or we may be allow(*d tg 
suppose that the latter was cut upon a marble tablet now 
lost, but anciently affixed to some part of the building, or 
perhaps upon one of the columns of th(‘ Tr€f)ifto\os}^ It is also 
objected that the edifi(^(^ is not in tlie styl(‘ of tin* architec- 
tural remains of ancient P(‘rsia ; but the account of Arrian 
proves that the tomb of ( yrus was in this styl(‘, and conse- 
quently that it was a style known to tlu' old Persians. Be- 
sides, there are in reality the nanains of a similar building 
at Neksh-i-Roostem, ov(*r against tin; hills vvlu'rc*, the tombs 
of the kings are situated.'"'*' When the se{)ulchre of Oyrus 
was built, the architecture of l^ersia had not y(»t accpiired 
that peculiar character by whicli it was afterwards distin- 
guished ; or rather, it was not at that time the (»stablished 
practice to inter in excavations f()rnH‘d out of tlu; solid rock, 
as was the case in later reigns. Extreim? simplicity, com- 
bined with durability calculated to last for ag(?s, are pn^- 

“ Porter, i. p. 500, from whom also what follows has been taken. 

The ar^unicnls a^^ainsl the supposition advanreil aliove, art* best state<l 
by Hoeck, VeteriA Penuju Mnnumenta^ p. 59; but if we admit th(* identity of 
pHsar/^ada and Mourghaub, these objections can lx; allowed little weight. 

* Porter, loc. cit. 

• This ?« the building described by Niebuhr, ii. 159: this traveller never 
v‘ sited Mourghaub. 
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cisely the properties which we should expect to characterize 
the sepulchre of this ancient monarch, and which in fact 
distinguish the edifice in question. The balance of proba- 
bilities appears therefore to incline to the opinion advanced 
above ; and to require certainty in questions like the pre- 
sent, is to demand what the nature of the subject does not 
admit of. 

At all events, it is certain that Pasargada was one of the 
earliest residences of the Persian monarchs, and the fre- 
quent abode of Cyrus ; and the circumstance to which this 
is attributable is well known. It was at Pasargada that he 
gained his decisive victory over the Medes, and founded the 
empire of the Persians ; the best authorities assuring us that 
in this spot Astyages was overthrown, and the fate of Asia 
clecided.^'^ It is tlierefore not surprising that the conqueror 
should have selected this as his favourite seat, and the 
destined place of his interment. 

Even in after times, Pasargada was regarded by the Per- 
sians with a sort of reverence, and associat(?d with many of 
their religious observances and institutions. It was here 
that their kings were consecrated by the Magi upon ascend- 
ing the throne, llcvo they were invested with the robes of 
Cyrus, and partook of a consecrated banquet, with many 
other invsterious ceremonies necessary to their inauguration 
ill tin*, kingly office.’^ To this sacn^d spot also, from time 
to time, th(*y conveyed their oti’erings. We n'ad of Cyrus 
that lie performed tliis sort of holy pilgrimage seven times,’* 
and the same is relatiMl of Darius Hystaspis and Porter 
even attempts, with soim* plausibility, to point out the spots 
in the plain of Mourghaub (hwoted to these religious rites. 
Tlie platform, for instance*, which we have already described, 
would appear to have been an appropriate place for the 
public investiture of the monarch in the robes of his great 
predecessor. The building surrounded by pillars bearing 
the iinage of Ormuzd, may possibly have been the sanctuary 
where they were inaugumted by the Magi, as it undoubted- 

Strabo, loc. cit. Stkphamts, sub. V. nnoreyapya^ai. 

We are indcbt<?d for these mrticuhirs to Plutarch, in his Life of Art4i- 
i. p. 1012. 

, . Xenopii. Cymp. viii. On, p. 228, 23:1. Xenophon expressly states that 
this practice continued in hw own time, 

t^TESiAS, Per9. cap. 1 9. 
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ly was designed for religious purposes of some kind or other. 
The imagination delights to picture to itself the particulars 
of those ceremonies of venerable antiquity, and in the pre- 
sent case, this is justified by the fact that we have ascertain- 
ed the very scene of their celebration. 

It is not the object of the present work to present a de- 
tailed account of the various remains of ancient Persia, a 
task which has also been performed by others."^ They ex- 
tend from the Persian Gulf as far as the confines of Media 
it may be remarked, however, as Niebuhr has already done, 
that many of the fragments of Chelil-Menar, such as pillars, 
etc., have been carried from their original situation and em- 
ployed in the construction of more recent edifices.^^ I can- 
not, however, avoid adding a few words r(?specting the rock 
monuments of Bistoon, of which Porter has been the first 
to afiord us an accurate description and d(‘lineation.^^ They 
are only a few hours' journey distant from Kerman-Shah, 
so celebrated for its remains of the age of tho Hassanian 
princes.’” The rocky mountain of Bistoon risers to the* 
height of one thousand five hundred })erp(mdicidar feet, and 
has at its feet a platform hewn out of the clifi*, resembling 
that of Chehl-Menur, on which a building ancicmtly stood, 
or was destined to stand. A gigantic figure is carved in 
relievo on the wall of the rock, the charact(»r of which, as 
well as the form of the letters composing the iiiscription by 
which it is accompanied, prov(‘ it to l)elong to tlu^ timers of 
the ancient Persians. Port<*r assures us that it wouhl tak(‘ 
two months to copy thes(» figures and inscriptions, supposing 
that any one were willing to expose* himself to the dangra’ 
of being wound up to the n(‘Cf»ssary height, lie has only 
copied a series of twedve* figures, which, howcv(?r, an? suf- 
ficient to give an id(?a of the? design of tlu^ s(Mdj)ture. The 
principal one is that of the king, who is represented armed, 

See especially the treatise of IIokck, VtieriH Mvdicp. et PerHire Momnnetda, 
Goeft 1818. 

I consider the mins mentioned by Moriek, vol. i. p. 51, near tht* port yf 
Congun, on the Persian (jiilf, ?i.s the farthest to the south (lat. 27’ 12'' N*) 
He informs us tliat he observi*d in (hat neighlwurhood extensive ruins, and 
sculptures in the PersepoliUn style. 

N iKMUflR, xi. 18b. 

” I^>uTfcR, ii. p. 154, plate lx. The former delineations arc altogether in- 
correct. 

^ On the confines of Media, lat. '34’ 20". 
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and in the quiet attitude of a triumphant conqueror : before 
him are a row of captives, while his foot is placed on a pros- 
trate enemy : the monarch bears a bow in his hand, and is 
distinguished by his superior stature ; his ferooher being 
also seen to hover over him. His dress and hair are ar- 
ranged in the Median fashion, as is the case also with two 
of his body-guard, who are placed behind him, the one 
armed with a bow, the other with a lance. The row of 
captives before him are characterized not only by their de- 
jected countenances, but by the manner in which their 
hands are fastened behind their backs, and by the cords at- 
tached to their necks. Their dresses vary, some being 
longer than others ; but none wear any head-dress, except 
the last, and his consists of a sugar-loaf-shaped cap. The 
robes of the tliird in the line bear an inscription in the ar- 
row-headed character ; and Port(^r assures us that there is 
also an inscription carved over the head of every individual. 
Tlui king is standing with his right hand elevated, in an at- 
titude rather of exhortation than of menace ; as if he were 
according pardon ; and is obviously represmited speaking. 
He does not wear the tiara : his hair is curled, and his beard 
enveloped in a bag or case. The whole chai*acter of his 
dress bespeaks rath(?r the camp than the court. It is also 
to \m remarkcHl that the line of captives is represented con- 
tinually increasing in height, and consequently the last, 
with the conical cap, overtops them all. The prostrate 
figure on which the king stands, and which is at present 
scarcely discernible, extcmds his arms upwards in the atti- 
tude of a suppliant, but it is (wident that the king is not 
addressing him, but the .string of captives. 

The explanation of a sculpture, as yet so imperfectly 
knowm, must necessarily hn impendect, and all that can be 
certainly pronounced n^specting it is, that it undoubtedly 
belongs to the pi'riod of the ancient P(M’sian empire, and 
that it represents a nu»uarch of that dynasty in the attitude 
of a conqueror, who a{)p('ars to be granting pardon to a 
long line of prisoiun-s. Wc? may also venture to assert, that 
these figures reff*r to some particular transaction, and were 
not merely intended to express generally the majesty and 
power of the Persian empire, for the prisoners appear to 
belong, not to a variety of nations, but to the same ; or, at 

VOL. h L 
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the most, to two ; if the somewhat different length of their 
dresses be understood to denote them. Who, then, is the 
monarch thus delineated, and who are the prisoners ? We 
have nothing but probabilities to suggest in answer to these 
questions, but these would lead us to conclude that the 
relievo has reference to the earliest period of the Persian 
empire, and the reign of Cyrus. Persian sculpture betrays 
here all its original simplicity, without the finish and com- 
pass which is displayed on the walls of Persepolis. Here 
are no fanciful nor allegorical monsters: the facts them- 
selves are historically detailed. The very place would lead 
us to the same conclusion. Under the reigns of the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus, Darius Ilystaspis and Xerxes, Persian 
sculpture was in a manner concentrated in Persepolis and 
the adjacent district; which consequently became the classic 
ground of Persian art. The mountain of Bistoon lies, how- 
ever, without this district, on the borders of Media. Now 
if the Persian government liad desired to commemorate any 
victory obtained at a more recent period, it is probable that 
they would have preferred for this purpose the rocks of the 
plain of Merdasht. Even the circumstance of an inscrip- 
tion occurring on the dress of one of the figures, (of which 
no example is to be found elsewhen',) appears to argue a 
remote era in the history of the art ; and supposing this to 
be the case, what monarcli can be so properly supposed to 
be meant us Cyrus himself? It cannot be Cambyses ; for 
the scene of his achievements was a different country, Egypt. 
On the contrary, all the circumstances are perfectly corre- 
spondent with tlie history of (?yrus ; and as he overthrew 
the Lydian and Phrygian kingdoms, may we not suppose 
that the captive figures designate those nations ? and may 
not tiu; conical head-dress he meant to denote the Phrygian 
cap, such as we see it on the busts of Paris and Atys?'*’ 
Again, may not this have been the habitual residence of 
Cyrus, before the foundation of Persepolis, whence he re- 
sorted to the sacrifices and solemnities at Pasargada? All 
this, it is true, is conjectun?, and advanced as such ; but it 
is a conjecture which wears the appearance of considerable 
probability, and if our representations of the.se sculpture.^ 


" See the Essay of ftROTKKE.sn, Amalthea, ii. 98, eqq. 
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were more complete, we might possibly be able to trace in 
them all the history of that memorable man, whose exploits 
are no less celebrated in the Holy Scriptures than in the 
annals of the Creeks. 

To the above remarks respecting particular monuments 
of ancient Persia I may, with some confidence, subjoin 
others relating to the general character of such remains in 
that country. 

I. The remains of Persepolis clearly belong to the most 
ancient period of Persian history. This is apparent from a 
multitude of concurring proofs. In the first place, it is as 
certain as any matter of such high antiquity can be made 
by historical evidence, that the ancient s('pulchres we have 
been considering are those of old Persian monarchs ; and 
this being admitted, we are compelled to refer the ruins of 
Chehl-Menar to the same period. Not only is there a close 
analogy betweem the styles of architecture and the religious 
or mythological decorations in both, but the sepulchres may 
in some sense be said to belong to the edifices, with w^hich 
their very situation causes them in a manner to combine and 
form a w hoh?. In the next place, w^e discover nothing in 
these remains wdiich otVeiids against what we know^ of Per- 
sian usages or costume ; but, on the contrary, an appearance 
of perfect conformity with them. Tlie dress, as we might 
expect, is Medo-P(*rsiau ; tlie ndigion implied, that of Zo- 
roaster ; which is not only proved by the adoration of fire 
represented ther(% but by the undeniable evidence of the 
attendant spirits, or feroohers. The arrangement of the 
co\irt also is exactly what, from the nrords w^c possess, we 
have reason to believe obtained in that of Persia ; and if any 
doubt could still remain, it w ould be removed by the occur- 
rence of the very names of the old Persian monarchs in the 
inscriptions. 

IL Though it appears certain tliat these structures were 
raised in the time of the ancient Persians, it is very possible 
that they may have (nnployod peo})le of another nation in 
their erection : a fact in perfect accordance with the usages 
of the East. Rude nations which suddcuily pass to the con- 
dition of conquerors from that of waindering shepheiais and 
herdsmen, are not capable of erecting for themselves cities 
^nd palaces. For this purpose they are obliged to enlist 
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the services of the conquered, among whom the arts of 
architecture and sculpture may have already attained some 
degree of perfection. This was the case with the Mongol 
tribes in China, the Chaldmans in Babylon, as well as other 
nations ; and it is expressly related of Cambyses, that ho 
transported from Egypt a large number of builders to erect 
his palaces at Susa and Pcrscpolis.*^*^ It is certain, however, 
that we discover at the latter place no traces of Egyptian art, 
either as regards the general character of the ruins, or their 
details ; nor can we reasonably suppose an Egyptian archi- 
tect to have conceived the plan of structures so completely 
different from any to be found in his native country, any 
more than we can suppose that masons accustomed to what 
w'e call the Gotliie style, if transport(*(l into anotlier country, 
would at once be able to construct buildings in the Grecian 
taste. The prevailing charactcn- of Persian architecture, a 
fondness for terrace works, a style totally unknown to the 
ancient Egyptians, was consid('rabIy more ancient than the 
reign of Cambyses, and altogeth(»r of Asiatic origin, as is 
proved by the hanging ganhais of Babylon, constructcHl by 
Semiramis. Allowing the utmost that in fairness w(‘ can 
to the account of the Egyptian workmen im|)ort('(l by Cam- 
byses, we cannot suppose tlnan to have achieved more than 
the mechanical parts of the structures erected. TIk^ ar(!hi- 
tectural remains of Egypt prove that tlui Egyptians wctc 
very capable of elevating and working larg<* nuisses of stone, 
and jx)ssibly also of carving relifn'os after a givtai d(?sign or 
copy. The question, thend'ore, may b(' consi(hM*erl as still 
unanswered : W hat was tin* original country whence this 
style of architecture was d(‘riv(*d { Who were tlu? masters 
of the Persians in this art, and whence did they borrow their 
models ? 

The simple answer is undoubt(*dly this : From the same 
quarter that they (h*rived the otlier nidimeiits of tludr civil- 
ization, in short, from Media. 

From all that wc‘ know of tin? Medes, and the splendour 
of the Median court and their principal city Ecbatana, (a 
city which appears originally to have? been constnicted on 
termees elevated successively one above the other,"') 've 


jOiodorus, i. p. 55. 


•' See the description in Herod, i. 
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may conclude that the science of architecture had attained 
among them a certain degree of perfection : a conjecture 
which appears carried to certainty by the accounts of recent 
travellers. The traces of the ancient royal seat Ecbatana, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, present- 
ed, according to Morier and Porter, the same characteristic 
style of architecture with which thovse travellers had become 
familiar at Chehl-Menar ; the fashion of the columns and 
even the characters of the inscriptions being the same. We 
cannot avoid inferring that it was from the Medes that the 
Persians derived, with the rest of their civilization, the art 
of architecture also. It must be add(*d, that tlie sculptures 
in these ruins are so obviously derivcnl from the Magian re- 
ligion, which pnjvailed among the Medes, that we can 
hardly doubt that th(‘ buildings in (juestion were erected 
under the influ(‘nc(i and according to the ideas of that caste; 
since the figures in (pn^stion must not be mistaken for mere 
idhi decorations, but had an intimate' relation to the pur- 
pose's for which the buildings themselves were severally de- 
sigiK'd. Put the Magian religion and th(.» Magian priest- 
hood were not conliiK'd to Me<lia, but extend(*d over the 
countries to the b^ast, (‘sp<H*ially those upon the Oxus, as far 
as the mountains bord(*ring on India, th(' parent country of 
thos(* fabulous monsti'rs, of which, as we have observed, 
traces an* to b(* seen. H(*n* lay Pactriana, at all times one 
of th(» richest eouniri(*s of tin* world, in conse(|uence of its 
])osition betw<*('n the Indus and Oxus, and its connexion 
with India, as w<*ll as the fertility of its soil; forming an 
important })art of th<» ('inpin* of tin* M(‘d(*s, whost? monarchs 
appear to have r<*si<l<‘d at Pactra long l)efor(*. th(*y occupied 
Ecbatana.^’ This also was the* country where the religion 
of Zoroast(*r first took root and flourish<‘d,‘^^ and thus it be- 
calm* the pan'nt laml of the civil institutions of the Medes. 
\\ h(»n, thendbn*, tin* P(*rsia!is are said to luivi* d(*nved their 
architectun* originally from theiu*e, it must be understood 
tliat th(?y dill so as tlu* disciples of the Medes. 

It is true that the amdents as<*ribe in part the erection of 

’’’ I gather tliis from iho Zfiulavesla, in whicti the residence of the king is 
there. See Im'Iow. 

Not, however, as is generally supposed, under the reign of Darius Mys- 
hispis, hilt long before the very commencement of the Persian dynasty ; as I 
show in the sequel. 
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Pasai^da and Persepolis to the two earliest monarchs of 
the old Persian race — Cyrus and Cambyses ;®* but this is 
easily reconcilable with the supposition that Darius and 
Xerxes were their principal founders. Niebuhr has already 
remarked, that the buildings of Persepolis do not appear all 
to belong to the same period, nor to have been constructed 
on one uniform plan, and this is especially true of those 
situated on the third terrace. It is certain that most of the 
considerable remains of remote antiquity (as was particularly 
the case with Egyptian edifices) were much more slowly 
erected than we might be inclined to suppose ; and it is 
extremely probable that successive kings of Persia may 
have taken part in the erection of Persepolis, especially as 
the undertaking assumed the character of a religious duty ; 
not to mention that continual additions must, from time to 
time, have been found necessaiy. 

III. The destination of the buildings at Persepolis can 
no longer be obscure or enigmatical. It was neither a tem- 
ple, (in fact, the Persians never possessed any thing of the 
kind,) nor, in the proper sense of the word, a palace, at least 
during the flourishing period of the Persian monarchy. 
Like many other capitals of Asia, it owed its aggrandiztj- 
ment to the residence of the first Persian conquerors, who 
made this their earliest place of abode. Subsequently this 
ceased to be the case, but the ideas of the Father-land of 
sovereignty, and of national worship, with which it con- 
tinued to be associated, caused it to be considered at all 
times the home and the appropriate burial-place of their 
monarchs, till it became not indeed the temple but the 
sanctuary of the nation, built upon the native soil of the 
whole race, and the favourite seat of their tutelary deities. 
Nay, in consequence of its arrangement and decorations, it 
was a kind of image or panorama of the empire at large, 
and presented a lively picture of the traiujuillity it enjoyed 
under a mild despotism, agreeably to the conceptions of tlu; 
East, displaying the duties as well as the privileges ot all 
classes of the state, from the king to the meanest of his 
subjects, graphically delineated. I'he whole place, acconl- 
ingly, became (what the records of antiquity assure us it 
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was) the head or capitol of the whole Persian empire, caput 
regni, metropolis Persarum ; and we can be at no loss to 
perceive how Macedonia’s Madman” sought to glut his 
vengeance by destroying these structures. The overthrow 
of Persepolis was calculated to be a visible token to the 
whole of Asia that the power of Persia was no more, and 
that the star of a new dynasty had risen on the nations of 
the East. 

I may be allowed to sum up these observations on Per- 
sepolis, by a few remarks on the state of the fine arts in the 
East in ancient, times, as evidenced by these remains. On 
this account, also, these ruins are highly interesting, trans- 
porting us, as they do, into an entirely new region, and in- 
troducing us to a completely new set of ideas ; and we are 
the better enabled to appreciate them, since such an artist 
and connoisseur as Porter has delineated them with exact- 
ness, and described them with spirit. We may now pro- 
nounce with certainty (wliat before must have been mere 
conjecture) that the arts of architecture and sculpture must, 
long before the dynasty of the Persians, have attained a 
much higher degree of perfection than men have been ge- 
nerally disposed to admit. If this be doubted, we must be 
prepared to show that such eflbrts of art as the edifices of 
Chehl-Menar could have started at once into existence, as 
if by enchantment. In these structures we see proofs that 
architecture must have attained, when they were erected, 
a wonderful degree of excellence in its mechanical depart- 
memt. No spot on the globe (Egypt perhaps excepted) dis- 
plays such masonry as the walls of Persepolis. It was un- 
questionably a prodigious advantage to the architect that 
the neighbouring mountains aflbrded him materials on the 
very spot ; but no other nation has left examples of an 
equally skilful combination of such enormous blocks of mar- 
ble. ^ The character and style of the building is, however, 
perliaps still more remarkable, being directly opposed to 
that of the Egyptians, with which it has been injudiciously 
compared ; and, if I am not mistaken, the original modes of 
life of the two races may be traced even in the several styles 
of their architecture. The observer of Egyptian antiquities 
can hardly fail to remark the grotto-style ot building there 
prevalent, bespeaking a nation long accustomed to a sort of 
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Troglodyte life, in caverns and hollows of the rock. The 
gigantic temples of Thebes and Philae are obviously imita- 
tions of excavated rocks ; the short and massive pillars re- 
presenting the props, left to uphold the roof of such excava- 
tions, and the whole structure conveying the impression of 
enormous incumbent weight, and proportionate resistance : 
on the other hand, the remains of Persepolis indicate a na- 
tion not in the habit of occupying the bosoms of their hills, 
but accustomed to wander free and unconstrained over their 
heights and among their forests, and who, when they forsook 
this nomad life, sought to retain in their new habitations 
as much as possible of their original liberty. Those terrace- 
foundations, which appear like a continuation of the moun- 
tain, those groves of columns, those basins, once, no doubt, 
sparkling with refreshing fountains, those flights of steps, 
which the loaded camel of the Arab ascends with the same 
ease as his conductor, forming a sort of highway for the 
nations whose images are sculptured there : all these parti- 
culars are as much in unison with the character of that joy- 
ous land which the industry of the Persians converted into 
an earthly paradise, as the gigantic temples of Egypt are 
appropriate nuMUorials of their old grottos in the rocks. 
The columns of Persepolis shoot upwards with a shmder yet 
firm elevation, conveying a fit image* of the stems of the lotus 
and palm, from which tliey wen* probably copied. As in 
Egypt every thing is clos(dy covered, and, as it were, op- 
pressed by a roof, so here is every thing free and uneon- 
fined, in admirable harmony with the religion of the nation, 
whose sole objects of worship were tlu; sun, the elements, 
and the open vault of heaven. 

The art of design also j)reserves in the ruins of Pei'sepolis 
a character peculiar to itself, a character of sobriety and 
dignity. Sculpture h(?re app<*ars formed on the habits of a 
court, and of an ori(mtal court. No female or naked figure 
is to be traced ; the .seclusion of the liarem being religiously 
respected. Of the male figures, none are portniyed in any 
violent f>r constrained attitiuhi, not even when the monarcli 
IS represented destroying a monster ; and it is only in the 
conflicts of animals with one another that the artist has dis- 
played his power of expressing strong excitement. When? 
ever^ thing had reference to a court, no attitude was ad- 
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missible which was not sanctioned by court etiquette. At 
the same time, this air of composure and dignity does not 
degenerate into stiffness : the design of the artist appears to 
have been, not to excite an impression of the beautiful, but 
a feeling of veneration ; an end which has been fully attain- 
ed. It is to be observed that no statue, nor any vestige of 
one, appears to have been discovered, and Persian sculpture 
seems to have been confined to the carving of reliefs, more 
or less prominent ; and in the case of the monstrous figures 
which guard the entrance, amounting to half-relievos. How 
different are these historical relievos of Persia from those of 
the Egyptians, the favourite themes of which are battles and 
triumphal processions ! There the object of the artist has 
been to exhibit the characters of action and energy : here, 
those of repose. In its subjects, also, the Persian sculpture 
is distinguished from that of the Egyptians, as well as that 
of the Indians. While it occasionally delineated super- 
human beings, such as feroohers and izeds, it abstained 
from the deities tlumiselvcs. On the other hand, it is in 
close and perfect harmony with the architecture it accom- 
j)anies. As the latter was lofty and grand, but not colossal, 
so was the former, and both characterized by a high degree 
of simplicity. It was tin* most obvious and natural idea 
with which t\ui anci(*nt artist could set about his work, to 
make the one tlu? handmaid of tin* other, and the sculptor 
may be said to have given animation to tin* labours of the 
architect, by representing iimler emblematical figures the 
(h'sign of his works. Accordingly, as the different parts of 
the edifice ci>mbined to form a whoh% so the various groups 
of sculptui’e composed one generil design, and all, down to 
the most minute decorations, were in strict unison with one 
leading idea, associated with tlu* r(*ligious opinions of the 
nation. With the (‘xception of the fabulous animals, every 
thino- was copicnl from nature ; and from the parts of these 
monsters were borrowed m^arly all tla* ornaments, consisting 
for the most part of the heads of unicorns and claws of grif- 
fins ; and chimerical as thes(^ fabulous creations may at first 
sight appear, they are all capable' of being reduced to four 
or five elementary forms of real animals, the horse, the lion, 
the onager or wild ass, the eagle, and the scorpion ; to which 
we may perhaps add the rhinoceros. 
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In proportion, however, as the m3rthology at the com- 
mand of the sculptor were limited, so his circle of observa- 
tion, as applied to real nature, was extensive. He appears 
to have been familiar with the nations of more than one 
quarter of the globe, and to have distinguished with exact- 
ness their features and profiles ; the thick lips and woolly 
hair of the negro being no less accurately marked than the 
limbs of the half-naked Indian. The same mechanical ac- 
curacy also and perfect finish, which distinguishes the archi- 
tectural details, is observable in the labours of the sculptor. 
We may still count the nails in the wheels of the chariot in 
the great relievo ; and the hair of the negro is so carefully 
wrought, that it is impossible to confound it with that of the 
Asiatics.®^ This sort of scrupulous care, which marks also 
the inscriptions, most of which also occur twice, appears in 
all countries to have distinguished the infancy of the art. It 
could hardly fail to appear in works pretending to nothing 
more than a faithful imitation of nature, and would of course 
disappear as soon as the artist caught a glimpse of ideal 
beauty. The manual skill, however, which it lias called 
forth, is not the less remarkable. 

We must now take our leave of the ruins of Persepolis. 
When an author is compelled to illustrate the scanty remains 
of ancient cities by means of the still more imperfect frag- 
ments of writers well nigh lost, he may not unfairly presume 
on the favourable allowance of his reader : in such a case 
the most certain sign of having erred, would be to attempt 
to explain every thing. 

t The province of Susiana adjoined that of Persis (F'ars) 
to the west, and separated it from Babylonia. Though fre- 
quently treated as a part of Persis, it was made distinct from 
it in the arrangement of the satrapies, and formed a govern- 
ment by itself, nearly half as large as the chief district of 
that of Persia.*^' The way from the one to the other ran 
over a range of lofty and steep mountains, inhabited by rude 
and warlike tribes, of which the most celebrated were the 
Uxii. Such of this race as dwelt in the plain werci subj(?ct 
to the satraps of Persia ; but the mountaineers, a lawles;s 
race, were so far from yielding any such submission, that 

NrrmjHH, ii. p. 1.30, 147. 

It is mentioned hs a separate satrapy by Arriax, hi. 17 $ and dsewherc. 
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they even extorted a tribute from the great king himself, as 
the price of his free passage across their heights from Susa 
to Persepolis.®^ They were supported by their flocks, which 
were so numerous, that Alexander the Great imposed upon 
them, as an act of grace, a yearly tribute of thirty thousand 
sheep, besides a large amount of cattle and horses.®® 

Susiana was inhabited by the Cissii, a race not properly 
Persian, but allied to the Persians, whom they resembled in 
manners and dress.®^ They enjoyed nearly the same cli- 
mate, but the multitude of streams by which their territory 
was watered, (of which the most distinguished were the Eu- 
laeus, or Ulai of the Chaldaeans, and the Choaspes,) confer- 
red upon it a greater and more general fertility.^ The 
country forms a perfect level of the richest soil, which for- 
merly produced in abundance cotton, rice, sugar, and wheat. 
At present, a few spots excepted, a perfect wilderness, 
rarely visited even by travellers. Kinneir and his com- 
panion, Teignmoiith, have been the first to afford us any 
intbrmatiou respecting it Porter himself not having 
visited it, but taking his information from the above travel- 
lers/*^* We cannot, therefore, be surprised that considerable 
obscurity continues to involve this region. Nevertheless it 
was one of the principal provinces of the Persian empire, 
and renowned for its fertility, as well as for its still more 
characteristic distinction, as the winter residence of the 
monarch. In its centre was situated Susa ; a name no less 
familiar to the Greeks than to the Orientals ; being cele- 
brated by both as the usual residence of the Persian kings, 
selected by them, as it would seem, on account of its vi- 

” Arrian, iii. 17; Strabo, p. 7'^- “ loc. cit. 

•** Herod, v. 49; vii. (52. 

Great confusion prevails among the ancient geographers with respect 
to the rivers of Susiana, (sec Strabo, p. lOGO,) whicli it is impossible to 
remove. Besides the Eulmus and Choasjx^s, Arrjan (iii. 17) mentions also 
the Pasitigris, which must not, however, he confounded with tlie more recent 
Pasiiigris, formed by tlie junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. Kinmer's 
map represents the Kuheus as the Karroon, into which the Abzal empties 
itself; the Choasnes as the Kerah, and the Pasitigris as the Moras. The 
Karoon and Koran unite, and are both connected by canals with the Shat- 
ul-Arab, their embouchures, however, being distinct. At the same time it is 
uncertain whether tlie (Mioaspes and Euhrus were the same river or not ; and 
it is equally doubtful which of them is the Karoon or Kerah. 

®‘ Kinneir, 3femotr of the Persian Empire^ etc. 

” Porter, vol. ii. p. 411, etc. 
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cinity to the gigantic Babylon.^^ Here were to be found 
all the structures essential to the luxury of a Persian royal 
residence, palaces, courts, and parks of prodigious extent 
every trace of which appears to have been destroyed by 
time. Wonderful as this may appear, after a survey of the 
ruins of Persepolis, historians have assigned a cause which 
appeal's an adequate one. The buildings of Susa were not, 
like those of Persepolis, constructed of marble, but more 
resembled those of Babylon, being built of bricks, hardened 
in the sun, and consequently exposed to the same destruc- 
tive accidents which have annihilated the latter.^*^^ Even the 
site of Susa is now a matter of dispute. It has been gener- 
ally sought in the modern Shuster, a considerable city on 
the Karoon ; but more recent observations render it pro- 
bable that the ancient Susa was situated forty-five miles 
to the west, at Sus on the Kerah.**^' At Shuster no remains 
occur indicating a high degree of antiquity, while those* of 
Sus unquestionably belong to the Persico- Babylonian 
period. Hillocks of bricks are discov(*red, whicli corre- 
spond, according to the account of Strabo, with tliose of 
Babylon ; the largest of tlu'se heaps having a cir(*umf(*rencc 
of two, the other of one mile, making toge*ther an extent of 
ten or twelve miles.'^^ Hiere can lx* no doubt, therefon*, 
that this was the site? of some great city. Teignmouth also 
observed here sev(‘ral sculptured blocks of marbh.*, one, a 
drawing of which he has giv(*n, Ix'aring on om* side the 
figures of animals, and on tlu; oth(*r an inscription in the 

** Hkrod, V. 49, and still more, Strabo, p. 10,5S. Ezra, Nchciniah, 
Daniel, and the author of the book of Esther, all mention Susa as a royal 
residence. 

Esther i. 2, etc. Stkpii. v. Strabo, p. 1059, 

* Kinveir, Memoir, p. lOl, etc., has detailed the arguments adduced by 
Rennel in favour of Sus, and by Vincent in favour of Sinister. Doth these 
authors are disposed to make the position of the ancient Susa depend on the 
courses of the rivers (if Snsiana, wliieh, according to (he testimony of Kin- 
neir, it is impossible to reconcile with the accounts of the ancients. (See p. 
104.) The most decisive argument in favour of Sus, appears to me to be the 
correspondence between the remains obs(*rvahle there, and the account given 
by Strabo. Add to this its geographical position. Strabo, p. 105S, puts 
tlie distance from Persepolis to Susa at four tiiousand two hundred stadia, or 
four hundred and twenty geographical miles. The distance from Shuster, 
however, only amounts to seventy miles; that from Sus to eighty, in a direct 
line. According to Curtiits, vol. iii., Alexander marched from »Siisa to the 
Pasitigris in four days. The latter riv<‘r would thus ap[)ear to be the Karoon, 
which agrees with the hypothesis in favour of Sus, 

Kis'NEIR, p. 101. 
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arrow-headed character, resembling those which occur at 
Babylon.^ The adjacent district is now a mere waste, 
echoing only to the roar of the lion or the yell of the 
hymna, but celebrated for a sanctuary, reported to be the 
tomb of Daniel ; which, if it prove nothing more, is suffi- 
cient evidence that the traditions of the East pointed to this 
spot as the ancient Susa. The foundation of Susa has been 
differently ascribed to Cyrus and to Darius Hystaspis;^^ 
but it is from the period of the accession of the last-named 
king that it appears to have become the usual residence of 
the Persian monarchs. This city also owed its gradual ag- 
grandizement to the residence of the court ; but the poetic 
traditions of the Greeks ascribed to it a more remote and 
even heroic origin, attributing its foundation to Memnon, one 
of the demi-gods of the East, in conscqiumce of which it was 
called Memnoniuin.*^’^^ The period, however, of its pros- 
perity, or rather of its historical renown, commenced with 
the dynasty of tlu^ Persians, and all that we know of its 
architecture, n^seinbling that of Babylon, tends to prove 
that the l^orsians emi)loved, in the (‘rection of their build- 
ings here, the natives of that conquered city, and borrowed 
from them their architecture. 

The country to the north of Persia, as far as the confines 
of Media, was.Avild, and in part altogether deserted, filled 
up in a great lueasun' by mountains bordering on the Great 
Salt Desert, of which we shall have occasion to speak here- 
after. This mountainous tract was occiqhed by tribes of 
robbers, among whom the*, most considerable were the Pa- 
ra‘taceni, a Median rac<‘,‘ and next to these the Cossivi, 
who possessed the mountains bordering on Media. These 
tiilK;s continued to ])n'S(»r\e their iiuh^pendence, notwith- 
standing their vicinity to the capital, and the insecurity they 
occasioned to travellers; comp(*lling the king of Persia 
himself to purchase by a present the lilxn-ty of crossing their 
mountains, when ho rennoved with his court in the spring 

“ See the drawing of Poutku, ii. 41.5. 

” Strabo, p. 10.59. Pliny, vi. 2/. 

''’® Herod, v. 53, 54. Strabo, lot*, cit. Jacobs mber die Grahw des Jfm- 
wow, has shown that Memnon was a fabulous hero, not an historical person- 
IJge. The places in ancient authors, relative to Susa, liavc been collected by 
Rrisson, p. as, etc. 

' Herod, i. 1 01 . 
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of the year to Ecbatana.* Even Alexander, who overcame 
them in battle, and reduced their country to a satrapy, 
experienced the difficulty with which they were kept under 
the yoke.^ His successors were unable to change the habits 
of these lawless tribes, yet it was principally under them 
that the Paraetaceni became somewhat civilized, and applied 
themselves in a great degree to the cultivation of their 
territory.^ 

The road through the district of the Para?taceni led to 
another of the grand divisions of the empire, Media, one 
of the most extensive as well as most fertile regions of 
Asia, In extent it resembles Spain, lying also under pretty 
nearly the same degrees of latitude. In the time of the 
Persians it was not only one of the most fertile countries in 
the world, but one of the most highly cultivated ; its inha- 
bitants had long held the rank of a paramount nation. 

A countiy so extensive, however, necessarily presented 
many varieties of soil and situation ; and accordingly the 
northern or mountainous part,^ subsequently called Media 
Minor or Atropatene,^ was much more wild and less fertile 
than the southern, (Media Major or Irak-Ajami,) which 
spreads into spacious plains, diversitied by gentle eminence's. 
In this part, and particularly in the inughbourhood of the 
city of Nysa, were wide tracts of pasture? alx)unding in the 
herba nmhea of the ancients, probably the? same with our 
clover. .Here also was fenmel the* fine^st rae:e e)f horse?s then 
known in Asia, calle?d, from the name of the city, the Ni- 
saean, and distinguishe?el ne> less for the be*auty of their coats, 
which were of a pure white, than for their reunarkable size, 
speeel, and sureness of foe)t,^ 1 hey were consee|uentIy in 
great request among the grandee*s of Pe*rsia, anel be?canie 
one of the principal eibje?<?t.s of their lavish expense. Tlu? 
stock appears to be not even yet extinct, and Porter de- 

* See Strabo, p. 79t), from Nearchus. 

* Arriax, iii. 19. * Puny, vi. 20; Mannkht, v. 501. 

* Herod, i. 1 10; Strabo, p. 790 ; from whom Ihc following particulars 
are taken. 

* Called by the moderns Azerl)ijan. The name af)|H»ani to have a refer- 
ence to the religion of Zoroa.ster, the worship of Ore ; and has lK?en explained 
by Aaquetil from the Zend or ancient language of the country. ZcfickvfM/i, 
ii. p. 49. 

’ Coiupare Herod, vii. 40; and a multitude of other places collected by 
llRissoN, p. 175 and OO 7 . 
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scribes the shah as mounted, on grand occasions, on a horse 
whose natural colour was white.® As it was the custom of 
the Persian monarchs to exact from every province, under 
the form of tribute, its most valuable productions ; so in this 
country they kept up a most numerous stud of these valu- 
able animals, and reserved for them spacious pastures, from 
which a certain number were annually drafted for the king’s 
use. In this manner Media contributed, in addition to her 
yearly tax in money, not less than three thousand horses, 
four thousand mules, and nearly one hundretl thousand 
sheep.® Besides this astonishing supply of cattle, this coun- 
try abounded also in some of the most valued fruits, not 
only grapes, but every variety of the orange or citron being 
natives of its soil.** The silphium also was found here, a 
vegetable anciently so highly prized that it was sold for its 
weight in gold ; though at the same time that of Africa was 
thought much superior, and large plantations of it were 
formed in the interior of the district of Cyrene, on the bor- 
ders of the Great De.sert." 

When we recollect that the dress of the Medes became 
by the prevalence of lasliion the habit of all the grandees of 
the Persian empire, and was recommended also by the fine- 
ness of the material and the brilliaTicy of the colours, we 
shall readily perceive that tin; natural advantages of this fine 
country wert; equalled by its manufactures.'* Again, if the 


• Porter, i. p. 333. It appears to be the same race which we possess, by 
importation, in Goriniiny. The plains where these celebrated pastures were 
situated api>car to have lain between Casvin and Teheran (near the ancient 
Raga') : Mannert, v. p. 1/0. Even Porter, though possessed with the 
groundless notion tlmt the Nisa?an plains lay near Kerinanshah, (i. 206,) was 
struck with the beauty and lleetncss of the horses of the plains of Casvin, 
when he rode across them in the suite of the crown prince, Abbas Mirza: i. 
299, 300. 

*Str vbo, p. 797. 

See the learned dissertation of Beckmanv, Auleifumj zur Waarenkunde, 
i. p. 527, snq. 

** The sif^ium of the ancients is generally considered the same with as- 
safeetuh, Allthout entering into the (piestion, which has been ably treated by 
Bud«its ad Theoph,\\. 3; I would simply remark, that the follow'ers of Alex- 
ander found silphium in abundance on the lofty and cold mountains of Kan- 
dahar, Arrian, iii. 28. The most recent travellers have furnished us w'ith 
the best information respecting it, and prove that assafoctida grows in Media, 
fw well as in Kerman and Cabul ; and still forms a considerable article of the 
wmmerce with India, where it is esteemed an article of luxury. Kinneir’s 
^^ography, p. 225 ; PoTTiNOKR, IVarelsy i. p. 226. 

See above, p. 103, 
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conjecture I have hazarded possess any weight, and these 
dresses were either wholly or in part of silk, we obtain a 
glimpse of a commerce carried on with the countries on the 
further side of the desert, the illustration of which does not 
belong to the present place. Whatever may be the fate of 
this question, it is certain, from modern authorities, that the 
arts of weaving and dying were in a manner indigenous in 
these countries, and the l^ersian colours in particular have 
been always celebrated by contemporary writers, and only 
surpassed, in public estimation, by those of Inclia.'^ 

The capital of this important province was Ecbatana, the 
foundation of which, and its most ancient form, have been 
described by Herodotus/^ Originally it was rather a for- 
tress than a city, but subsequently it became not only the 
residence of the Median kings, but one of the places where 
the sovereigns of Persia were in the habit, at fixed periods, 
of taking up their abode. Tims it ranked among the first 
cities of Asia, and its palace w«'is scarcely inferior in wealth 
and splendour to those of Susa and Babylon. Wo are en- 
abled to affirm this with the greater certainty because an 
accurate description of it is contained in tlu' writings of Po- 
lybius ; an author who has never been accused of exaggera- 
tion ; and whom, on this occasion, we hav(‘ a double reason 
for citing, as his words estiiblish beyond dispute? the fact of 
the great abundance of the precious metals in Asia, even 
before the Persian period.*^ 

He tells us that the royal palace was situated below the 
citadel, having a circumference of s(?ven stades, and in all 
its parts displaying a magnificence which attested the wealth 
of its founders. Although all the wood-work was of cedar 
or cypress, no part of it was suffered to remain xincovered ; 
the rafters, roofs, and columns of the halls and courts b(‘ing 
overlaid with plates of gold and silver, and all tin? tiles being 
of silver. These plat(?s were taken off by Alexander, Anti- 
ochus, and Seleucus Nicanor ; nevert lawless Antiochus the? 
Great found there so much silver, that he was able to coin 
therefrom nearly four thou.sand tuhmts. 

If after two successive spoliations so much still remained, 
what riches must at one time have be(»n accumulated here ! 


•• Ctrsias, Tndic . 21. 

PoLYB. X. 27 ; Mannert, v. p. UK). 


Hkrod. i. 9rt. 
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and what an idea must we not form of the splendour and 
magnificence of the ancient monarchs of Media ! Ecbatana 
was situated either on the very site, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood, of the modern Hamadan, near Mount 
Orontes, now called Elwund.^® But though its situation 
was never doubtful, the merit of having visited and investi- 
gated its precise position was reserved for Morier, and still 
more for Porter. The ancient city was built on a steep 
eminence, from which it descended on all sides to a fruitful 
plain, abundantly watered by streams which poured down 
from the lofty Orontes. Of the splendid palace of the Me- 
dian and Persian kings nothing now remains, but the travel- 
lers above mentioned recognised without difficulty the ter- 
races on which it had be(ai constructed, and Porter even 
detected the holes in the rock, meant to receive the hinges 
of the great gates which closed the entrance.^^ Though no 
other vestige remained, an important relic was discovered by 
the same traveller in the base and shaft of a pillar, bearing 
evidently the Persepolitan character. The shaft was fluted, 
and about four inches less in diameter tl\an the great pillars 
at Clielil-Meniir, and tlie ornaments of the capital clearly 
sliowed the form of the lotus leaf.*” Morier also discovered, 
on a rock of the Orontes, two tablets or plane surfaces, with 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed character ; each tablet be- 
ing divided into three area?, and thus evidently resembling 
those of Pers(‘polis in the threefold repetition of the same 
inscription. The high rank which Ecbatana held among 
th<' cities of Asia was promoted by a concurrence of almost 
every possible advantage : a fruitful soil, a mild climate, the 
residence of a splendid court, and the vicinity of the great 
commercial high-road which traversed Asia from east to west, 
all combining to invest it with a degree of splendour, of which 
scarcely any vestiges remain in the modern Hamadan. 

Media formed, under the Persians, a separate satrapy, 
but its limits are very difficult to be tmeed, as it was far 
from being the case that all the parts of tluit great country 
were given to the sjxme government. Besides the Parrnta- 
ceni mentioned above, (wlio, however, were Medes by de- 

*• Porter, ii. p. 103, etc, ; Morier, ii. p. 267. 

” Porter, ii. p. 103, etc.; Morier, ii. p. 2(57. 

** Porter, ii, 115} see the drawing in Morier, ii. 269. 

VOL. I. M 
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scent,) the inhabitants of the mountainous districts to the 
south of the Caspian were not included in this satrapy. 
Among these were the Tapyri and Mardi, whose names are 
in part preserved in those of Taberistan and Mazanderan, 
to which must probably be added the fertile region of 
Ghilan. The Tapyri were subject to the Persians, and 
formed a separate satrapy. On the other hand, the Mardi, 
a Persian race, inhabiting a district almost inaccessible in 
consequence of its mountains, and as poor as they were 
warlike, had found for a long time no conqueror bold 
enough to assail them, till they were subdued by Alexander, 
who joined their country to the satrapy of Taberistan.'^ 
They do not appear to have joined in the armament of 
Xerxes ,* at least they are not enumerated among the na- 
tions which composed it ; both tribes, however, are men- 
tioned as having fought on the side of Darius at Arbela, the 
Mardi as bowmen ; though it is very probable that they 
served for pay, or with the hope of plunder. 

Aria, also, lying to the east of Media, properly belonged 
to that country, though distinguished from it in the cata- 
logue of Persian satrapies. It derived its name from the 
river Arius, the modern Ileri, anrl the Arians and Medes 
were originally the same race, the Medes, according to 
Herodotus, having anciently borne the name of Arians.'^' 
Either the dynasty of the Medes had already dissolved this 
union, or the Persians judged it expedient to weaken a nice 
once so powerful by subdividing it, and thus Aria came to 
be formed into a distinct satrapy,"^ and the Arians to rank 
as a separate race.‘^ The passage from Media into this ter- 
ritory was through the Caspian gates, (Caspim Pylae,) con- 
sisting in a strong and narrow strait lying between the two 
countries; a day's journey from the modern 1 ley or Rages, 
near Teheran."* learn from several instances that the 

Arrian, iii. 23, 24. '*’• Ibid. iii. II. 

** Hkroi). vii. 62. It is apparent from the same place, that what were 
called the Median habits were not confined to Media Proncr, but extended 
to the countries lying eastward ; and as these touched on Bactra, w o cannot 
be surpnsed at the conformity which prevailed. 

“ Aria is mentioned as a separate satrapy l>y Arrian, iii. 25, and elsew li^ ro. 
Hf does not apply the term in the restricted sense in which it is used by 
S(r:il»o, but m-s it to comprehend part of Media, as far as Arachotus. 

‘Mil :^oi>. vii. 66. 

^ In the mount«ainous regions surrounding the Caspian were a multinul^^ 
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Persians were accustomed to fortify such positions with 
walls and iron gates, to repress the incursions of predatory 
tribes ; a precaution especially necessary in the present 
instance. 

Aria differed essentially from Media, as it consisted of 
an extensive steppe, partially marked by more fertile and 
better cultivated districts. It is the more important to form 
a correct idea of the characteristics of this great country, 
(embracing the southern part of Khorassan, -the northern 
part of Kerman, and Sehestan towards the east,) because it 
helps to determine the course of the great commercial high- 
way from Eastern to Western Asia. The interior of the 
steppe alluded to forms a desert connected with those of 
Kerman or Carmania, in which it may be said to merge. 
Its western extnnnity is so impnMgnated with salt, that the 
earth appt?ars to be covered with it, and the name of the 
Salt I)('sert has been in consequence bestowed upon it. 

It begins on the further side of the chain of mountains 
formerly inhabited by the predatory tribes already men- 
tioned, and presents nearly the appearance of a tract co- 
v(‘r(Hl w^ith snow. The desert extends, however, beyond 
th(^ portion thus covered with salt, stretching (with partial 
int(‘rruptions) about three hundred and twenty geographical 
miles from (?ast to west, and for the most part nearly as far 
from north to south. To the north it is bounded by the 
chain of Taurus, at the foot of which, between the latitudes 
of thirty-five and thirty-six degrees, run tin* great commer- 
cial highways ; the desert itself Ixhng vscarcely passable even 
in th(i winter months, and entirely so during those of sum- 
mer. To the south, the waste is bounded by the moun- 
tains of Kerman and Ihdoochistan, about the thirtieth (h'gree 
of latitude. We have recently obtained more accurate in- 
formation respecting these districts, since two English ofli- 
> 

of such narrow straits, wliich received the general appellation of Caspite 
inasmuch as tliey led to that sea. The pass, however, between Aria 
find Media wjis pre-eminently so named. Strako, p. /%. Authors are jMir- 
fectly agreed with respect to its position. 

The lar^e map of Kinneir, which I use, gives the best delineation of the 
course of this chain of mountains, which stretches, with some moderate de- 
'jations from the direct line, as far as the neighbourhood of Cahul, from the 
basoije I*yhc ; from the fifty-first to the sixty-eiglith degree of longitude. 

the latter point it first diverge*s into minor branches extending north and 
south, and filling up the boundaries of Hindustan. 

M 2 
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cers, named Pottinger and Christie, have had the hardihood 
to traverse them under the characters of horse-dealers and 
pilgrims. In their interior is situated a considerable lake, 
called the lake of Zurra ; unquestionably the Aria palus of 
antiquity. A lai^e river, anciently bearing the same name, 
at present called the Ilmend, empties itself into this inland 
sea, from the deserts to the south-east ; and Christie fell in 
with another stream, further to the north, called the Herat, 
near a town of the same name. The banks of this stream 
are distinguished by a high degree of fertility, and verify all 
that Strabo has recorded of Aria : but it must be observed 
that this fertility is confined to the neighbourhood of the 
river. The banks of the Ilmend, .says Christie, are well 
cultivated and fertile ; the .soil being of a dark colour and 
well watered. The greatest breadth, however, of this fruitful 
district is not above two mile.s, when the desert with high 
clifl's again appears, and continues without water or vegeta- 
tion to the gi‘eat trading highway from Herat to Candahar. 
The valley also in which Herat is situated, even now a city 
of nearly one hundred thousand inhabitants, is exceedingly 
fertile. Maize, roggen, and fruit, are produced in abund- 
ance. Numerous villages are scattered round the city, which 
is one of the first trading places of Asia, and celebrated for 
breeding horses and camels. 

I consider (with Kinneir) the city of Herat to be the 
same with the ancient Aria, or, as it was also called, Artnco- 
ana;'^ a city at all times of importance, as lying on the 
great commercial highway leafling to ^ndahar, Cabul, and 
tiie whole of northern India. By following this tract it was 
possible to avoid the mountains of Hyrcania, at the foot of 
which the roads in question ran, and consequently to avoid 
the lawless tribes which occupied those heights. 


“ Ma.nnert, V. p. 98, has already sho^-n that Aria and Artacoana are the 
same. I am inclined to think that if was also the same with the more recent 
Alexandria Ariana. Arrian doc's not inform ns of the foundation by Alex- 
ander of any new city in this country ; nor does his rapid passage through it 
countenance such a supposition. Several ancient cities received new names 
from their Macedonian conquerors. We arc told that Alexander, on his 
march to Bactriana, inclined to the south to visit Aria. This corresponds 
with the site of Herat, which, according to Kinneir’s map, lies in lat. 34 ^*, to 
the south, not, as Mannert asserts, to the north, of the great mountain chain. 
Coir.jiare bv all means, Kinneir^ Oeograph, 181, 182, lor an account of the 
commercial importance of Herat. 
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The mountainous districts just mentioned, Parthia and 
Hyrcania, (the modern Corcan,) formed under the Persians 
a single satrapy, which they also continued to do under 
Alexander.^^ Parthia, a rude and confined district, was 
one of the poorest provinces of all the empire. The Per- 
sian monarchs, with their countless suite, were in the habit of 
traversing it with all possible speed, it being too poor to 
subsist their followers if they made any halt, little suspecting 
that this rude race of horsemen would eventually descend 
from their mountains to seize (as their own forefathers had 
done) the empire of all Asia. 

The more fertile Hyrcania (the valleys of which were 
distinguished by luxuriant vegetation) does not appear to 
have been much better cultivated. The sides of the hills 
were clothed with impenetrable forests, seemingly intended 
by Providence to supply wood for the navigation of the 
Caspian, though tlie inhabitants of the country appear never 
to have converted them to such a purpose. The capital of 
the country was called Zadracarta, which also was once a 
royal residence;*® and according to Arrians account must 
have been situated on the great highway at the foot of the 
mountains. 

To the north of these districts, in the sandy wastes of 
Khievan, to the east of the Caspian, wandered a mixed 
multitude of nomad tribes, many of which are often men- 
tioned as forming part of the Persian armies, but who still 
retained their character of independent nations, only paying 
a tribute wlnni compelled by circumstances. Of the number 
of these were the Dalue, (whose appellation survives in the 
modern Dahestan,) the Paricanii, and others whom we shall 
have occasion to mention in the sequel of this work. 

Adjacent to Aria was Bactriana,'*'-^ one of the richest and 

^ Strabo, 7S*2. Compare Arrian, iii. 22. 

” BfMTtXtia. Arrian, loo. cit. I consider Zadracarta to have been situated 
in the neighbourhood of Naisabour. 

“ Between Aria and Bactriana the more recent Greek geographers place 
the province of Margiana, deriving its name from the desert-stream of the 
Margus (Morg). Under the Persians, however, ISlargiana did not form a 
ilistinct satrapy, but belonged partly to Aria, and partly to Bactriana. It 
first ac(|uired the name of Margiana when Anlioclais Soter founded here a 
rity, which he called after himself, when he surrounded with a wall ^fifteen 
hundred stadcs in circuit) the fertile district by which it wtis environed, 
where the vines are said to have attained a thickness in the stem equal to 
that of ordinary trees. Strabo, p. 
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most considerable satrapies of the empire,*® at present known 
under the name of Balkh. Bactriana was situated to the 
north of India, along the course of the Oxus or Gihoon, one 
of the principal rivers of Asia, which bounded it to the 
north ; dividing it from Sogdiana. This advantageous po- 
sition soon caused it to become one of the best cultivated 
parts of all the continent, and its capital was, according to 
the traditions of the East, the seat of powerftd and inde- 
pendent princes long before the dynasty of the Persians ; 
and the satraps by whom it was governed under the latter 
frequently sought occasions of attempting to make them- 
selves independent.*' Nay, even after the overthrow of 
that empire, Bessus assumed there the title of monarch of 
all Asia.*® The principal city, of the same name with the 
territory, was situated on a litth; river which empties itself 
into the Oxus. It has been often identified with Zariaspa, 
but the follow'ers of Alexander speak of Bactra and Zariaspa 
as two distinct cities.** In consequence^ of the; fertility of 
its soil and its fortunate position, Bactriana was at all times 
one of the most w’ealthy regions of Asia. It was destinc'd 
by nature herself to be the tirst place of exchange for the 
productions of India, which it j)urchas(‘d with those of its 
owm climate. The great highways of communication from 
east to west ran, as we shall have occasion to show, at the 
foot of the surrounding mountains, and were directed 
towards its capital. The vicinity of the* gold districts of 
India rendered it, at the same period, the centre of the com- 
merce of the continent, and as early as the? remotest pc'ricxl 
of history it was illumined by a degree of mild civilization, 
of which the la.st rcjflection may be tniced amid the? ruins of 
Persepolis. It is greatly to bcj rc'gretted that thc!se gcnc'ral 
facts are all which we can affirm with c(;rtainty respecting 
the earlier historj' of Bactra. Even the followcjrs of Alex- 
ander have .scarcely prcseiwed lor us any other inf()rmatioii 
than that the conqueror visited this country, and left a con- 
siderable detachment of his army, (fourteen thousand men,) 

Baptriaii?i is frequently mentioned as a distinct satrapy. See Au»iav> 
iii. *21, and el.«iewhere. 

Ctesms, Pars, cap. 8, etc. Ctesias always speaks of Bactriana as a 
prjn;:ipal province of tile Persian empire; concerninp wliich the rciuarJis 
aln idy made on the ruins of PersejioliH afford some light. 

“ Abrian, iii. 25 . " See the places in Cellauh s, ii. p. 711* 
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to keep possession of it a sufficient proof of the import- 
ance he attached to its conquest. 

No modern traveller has penetrated as far as Balkh, and 
we are indebted to Mr. Elphinstone for a few particulars 
respecting it, collected in Cabul.** 

Balkh, at present subject to the Usbeck Tartars, is 
situated to the north of the Hindoo-koh, which sinks with 
a rapid declivity towards the Oxus, thus rendering the cli- 
mate more temperate. The city of Balkh enjoys among the 
Asiatics the reputation of being the most ancient in the 
world, and the cradle of their kings ; for which reason it is 
style<l the mother of cities. At the present day it is of in- 
considerable extent;’*’ a part only being inhabited, while 
its ruins extend in every direction, and attest the ancient 
grandeur of the place. The countiy about it is fertile, being 
watered by eigliteen canals, wliich derive their water from 
a great reservoir among the mountains. 

On the further side of the Oxus lay the northernmost of 
all the provinces of Persia, Sogdiana.” It was bounded to 
tlie south by the river just mentioncMl, and to the north by 
another, flowing in a parallel direction into the Caspian Sea, 
at pre.sent called the Sirr- Daria, anciently the Jaxartes. 
Of the latter riv(!r, we know that its principal branch for- 
merly was th(^ now nearly <lry chaniuil of the Jan-Daria, 
towanls the south, whereas at presi'nt it is the northernmost 
of the two branches, which, though eight hundred feet wide, 
st<!als slowly along through forests of reeds.®' Neither of 
th<!sc rivers at present flow into the Caspian, but lose them- 
selves in the sea of Aral, a lake not named by the ancients. 
The sandy desert, howiwer, between the Aral and the Cas- 
pian, still shows trac(?s of tlu'ir ancient course, though their 
arms are at pn'siuit choked with mud. The northern por- 
tion of Great Bucharia now repres<*nts the ancient Sogdiana, 
but "the old a|)pellation is .still preservc'd in that of the ter- 
ritory adjacent to the capital, Samarcand, or Maracanda, 
which is culled Al-Sogd. 

This district is on(; of high importance in historj', not 

Arrian, iv. 22. “ Elphinstonk, Accottnf of CahuJ^ p. 462, etc. 

“ KiNNp.iR, in his Geography, speaks of it ns containing at present from 
^cven thousand inhabitants. 

J Sogdiana is mentioned as a distinct satnipy by Arrian, iv. 15, etc. 

According to the accounts of Russian travellers referred to below. 
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only'on account of its natural productions, but also for its 
commerce. It formed, as it were, by its very position, the 
line of demarcation between the agricultural and pastoral 
regions, and consequently has at all times been inhabited by 
tribes belonging to both classes : by the wandering hordes 
which have probably broken in from the north of Asia, and 
have often made themselves absolute masters of the coun- 
try ; and by those who may be more properly termed its 
inhabitants, occupying established seats, and devoting them- 
selves to ^riculture and commerce. In the same manner 
as the Bucharians are now distinguished in their character 
and habits from the Usbeck Tartars,*® so in the days of 
Alexander the Sogdiani were distinct from the wandering 
hordes of Scythians, whose immense bands of horsemen 
traversed the country with their herds and tents, eager to 
avail themselves of every occasion for surprising a booty, and 
prepared, on tlie approach of superior forces, to fly back to 
their steppes and deserts, where no one could follow them.'*® 

It is only within the last few years that the commercial 
enterprises of the Russians have supplied us with some more 
accurate data respecting the present condition of this coun- 
try.'“ The caravans of that nation tnivel from Orenburg to 
Khieva and Bokhara, and have contributed to thi'ovv light 
on the steppes of Central Asia, as well as of Bucharia, at 
least towards the west. It has, in this manner, beconu' 
evident that the face of this country has in part und(?rgon(! 
important changes ; and the fact of tlie perpetual recessioiC' 
of the sea of Aral, with the circumstance; of a level bed of 
sand lying between it and the Caspian, containing smaller 

” Mlllkr^s Sammlinnj Russ. fivscJiithten^ vol. iv, j). 205. The I shcck 
Tartars, and their khans, are tlie lords of the rountry, and form, as it were, 
the ttohlesse ; while the great mass of the population (perhaps three-fourths) 
consist of the Taidshee.s, or old stationary inhahitants, w ho having no .'.hare 
in the government, devote them. ‘selves to commerce and agriculture. 

The best account of Sogdiana is to be found in Ahrian, vol. iv. p. 2, etc. 
He makes a broad distinction between the Sogdiani, living in cities, and the 
nomad Scythian.s, of whom a host, to the number of thirty thousand men, 
w’ere then scattered over the country. 

Particularly on occasion of the great caravan to Bokhara of tin; year 
1820, which f)r. Kversmann accompanied as iihysician, and my respected 
friend the Col. Baron von Meyendorf, as one or (he escort. The former has 
piibii>iicd his Juarney from Ormhury to liokhara^ Berlin, 1823, Lichtenstein. 
To the latter i am indebted for many MS. nole.s; to which 1 shall also have 
occr don to refer when I come to s|>eak of the Scytliiai* tribes. 

Evkrsmann’s Reise, [>. 05. 
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salt lakes, leave no reasonable ground for doubting- that 
anciently the sea of Aral was united with the Caspian ; a 
sufficient reason why the former should not have been men- 
tioned by ancient geographers.^^ The former channel of 
the Oxus also may still be traced to the Caspian,^ and the 
tradition of the inhabitants of the adjacent plains is, that it 
was first deserted in the sixteenth century, in consequence 
of an earthquake ; and it is even thought not impossible to 
restore the river to its ancient course. The country has 
also suffbred the greatest changes from the perpetual en- 
croachment of sand from the north and west, which no art 
or power of man has proved able to restrain, and which has 
converted into deserts what were once fertile districts. In 
consequence of the thinness of the soil, it is dependent for 
its fertility on artificial irrigation, eftected b}^ means of in- 
numerable watercourses of various sizes ; owing to which 
not only the country round Bokhara, but the whole terri- 
tory as far as Saniarcand, has been brought into a state of 
cultivation resembling that of a garden.^ The same is the 
case with the territory of Khieva on the Oxus."*^^ On the 
other hand, tiie northern part of this country, as far as the 
neighboui’hood of Bokhai’a, is a waste, and in many places 
a complete desei’t of sand, extending, under the appellation 
of the Red Deseii, to the distance of five days’ journey 

Samarcand, the birth-place in after times of the renowned 
Tiinour, was in the time of the Pei’sians a flourishing city. 
Ancricnitly it was called Mai’acanda, and ranked as the royal 
city of the Sogdiani, having at one time, though afterwards 
reduced to the government of a Persian satrap, been ruled, 
(it is probable,) like many other Asiatic nations, by mon- 
archs of its own. The; surrounding district was so cele- 
brated throughout the East for its fertility, that it ninked 

among the paradises of Asia, and the commerce of barter 
» 

" Eveusmann’s np. R6. 

** This is also afiirmed liv the testimony of another ryewitness, Mcravief, 
(Voi/afffen Turcomanie vt a Chhra, 1SI9* l«20. Paris,’ 1 >^2.3,) who travelled 
from lla/ou aeross (he Caspian Sea to Khieva. 

“ Ever SM ANN, p. «6. 

** Sec Muravief, loc. cit. I can scarcely douht that the district alwiit 
Khieva is the same with that which llERonorrs (iii. 117) describes as arti- 
ficially irrigated by watercourses from the Aces (Oxus) ; and which paid an 
annual tribute to the king of Persia. 

Eversmann, p. 52. 
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between the productions of India and those of this country 
formed at all times one of the most considerable branches of 
trade." Maracanda was in fact what Bokhara now is, one 
of the chief marts for the commerce of all the continent.'*'-’ 
It is a pity that the route of the Russian caravans did not 
pass through this city ; at the same time it appears, from 
information collected at Bokham, that Samarcand still pos- 
sesses a population of about fifty thousand inhabitants, but 
without retaining its ancient importance as a commercial 
city, which must be ascribed in part to the residence of the 
khan at Balkh, and partly to the more difficult nature of its 
communication with that city, lying as it does across a moun- 
tainous country ; while the road from the latter place to 
Bokhara runs along a plain. On the other hand, in pro- 
portion as the traveller proceeds from Bokhara to tlu; sea of 
Aral and the Caspian, he discovers a country more and 
more desolate, the haunt of wandering tribes of the Turco- 
man race. In the days of the Persians these were much 
more formidable than at present, both for strength and num- 
bers ; a fact which we can affirm with certainty on the au- 
thority of our faithful guide Herodotus, who is no when* 
more copious in information than here. He appears, as it 
were, to be peculiarly at lu)nie in describing and distinguish- 
ing the ditierent races of th(?se remote nomad nations, to tlu^ 
admiration of all succeeding historians. I shall, however, 
defer for a later portion of my undertaking an examination 
of the evidence he has thus affi)rdcd us respecting the trilx's 
of Central Asia, when I shall have occasion to revert to thesf! 
regions. 

To protect themselves against the incursions of these na- 
tion.s, and to fence, as it were, the boundaries of their em- 
pire, the Persians adopted the plan of forming a line of cities 
in the neighbourhood, or along the very hank.s, of the .lax- 
artes. S(;ven fortified plac<!s of this description were erect- 
ed,^ the strongr'st of which appears to hav(; been flmnde*! 
by Cyrus him.self, whose name it bore.*' This wjis protect<!d 

“ ///.s/. Oetu^raL (hfi Tart. p. 27^; cf. Stkabo, p. 

** Kvkrsman.v, p. 7B, etc. The caravans from Cahul, Cashmir, CashgiH, 
Urgontz, and ^)ienbnrg all meet at Bokhara; which is also the principal mart 
for prerious stones and indigo. 

Arrian, iv. 2. 

** It vas called by the Greeks Cyreschata, or the moat remote city of Cy- 
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by a citadel, and contained a garrison of eighteen thousand 
men ; but the rest appear to have been places of no great 
consequence, and calculated, (it is probable,) only to with- 
stand the loose assaults of predatory hordes, as appears from 
the fact that Alexander took them all in the course of a few 
days, and founded here a new city called after his own name. 
The place was designed partly to answer the same purposes 
with the preceding, partly as a point of peaceful intercourse 
with the nations of Central Asia.^^ Even at the present day 
may be discovered on the banks of the Jan-Daria,^^ once the 
principal stream of the Jaxartes, hillocks of ruins, the age of 
which I cannot venture to determine with certainty. 

We have now reached the limits of the Persian empire, 
before crossing which and taking a glimpse of the adjacent 
districts of India, we must revert to its southern provinces, 
extending from Persia Proper along the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf and Indian Ocean. In proportion as the present 
state of these countries is involved in obscurity, we must be 
surprised to find tliat they w(‘r(‘ anci(aitly illumined by a 
d(‘gro(^ of light and certainty whi(*h does not attach to many 
other n'gions less remote in tlunr situation and more distin- 
guished in their history. For this we are indebted to the 
companions of Alexander and to the historian Arrian, who 
has preserv(Ml the information they afforded. Neither the 
difficulties nor the dangers with which such a routti is beset 
could det('r the Macedonian conqueror from marching across 
these dreary provinces in his return from India, though he 
knew that he was risking the fruits of all his victories by 
exposing his army to tlu? most formidable of all adversaries, 
famine and thirst. If, however, there be any point in the 
history of Alexander which num' than anotluT proves his 
inflexible adluTence to a resolution once adopted, as well as 
the discipline of his army, which was proof against tlie ex- 
trcFihucjs of want, and circumstances little short of d('sperate, 
it is this celebratc'd retr(‘at ; concerning which his more re- 
cent historians have indulged in the most childish exagger- 
ations.* ‘ 

rus. Other writers, how'ever, liave already shown tliat this wns probably a 
corruption for Corascarta or Coresearfa, (tin* city of Cyrus,) like Tigrano- 
certa, etc. Cf. Stiumi. th ' Vrb, s. v. Kvpov ^hi not. 

Arrian, iv. 3. “ Kvkrsmann’s /J ewe, pp. 411,50. ** Arrian, vi. 28. 
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Next to Persis came the province of Carmania (the 
modem Kerman®*) ; divided from the former by a river 
which empties itself into the sea, opposite to the island of 
Cataea or Kais,*® and extending not only along the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, but, beyond these, as far as Gedrosia 
or Makran. 

Under the Persians, Carmania formed a satrapy by itself, 
the inhabitants of which in speech, manners, and arms re- 
sembled the Persians.®’ The flat shore of the Persian Gulf 
was only in parts sandy, and sprinkled with the huts of a 
race of fishermen, while in other parts fruitful fields ex- 
tended to the vciy mai^in of the sea, among which the 
beautiful plain of Ormus, over agiiinst an island of the same 
name, deserves to be specified.'" At a certain distance from 
the sea, the country swelled into eminences, and abounded 
in a variety of natural pinxluctions. Fruits of every kind, 
particularly olives and grapes, were found there in the great- 
est perfection. The beds of the rivers also, which arc 
numerous, are said to have afl’orded traces of the moni pre- 
cious metals, and the followers of Alexander have made 
mention of two mountains, one of wliich produced ansenic, 
and the other salt.®'-' Further to the north, the country Ix;- 
came less productive, and ended in a spacious salt desert, 
extending as far as Paraetacene,®'' with which the travels and 
researches of Pottinger have made us better acquaintcxl. 
It takes in by far the greater part of Carmania,®' stretching 
from the 30" to the 34" of N. lat., and from the 5'2° to the 
56" of long. ; and according to the limits laid down by 
Strabo, loses itself in the steppes of Ariana. In consetjuenoe, 
however, of the saline quality of the soil, it is peculiarly 
well adapted for the fe<*ding of sheep, and it is well known 
that the modern Kerman pro<luces the finest wcxjl, which 
was anciently suppos<xl to be obtained, not by the process 
of shearing, but by that of combing, and by gathering whut 


“ We mast be careful not to confound this with the present Caramaiiia, 
the southern part of Asia Minor. 

** Arrian, Inr/iat Op, p. 194, ed. Stepii. 

Arrian, ioc. cit. ; and in his Exped, Alex, vi. 27. 

^ Nkahchus in Arrian, //ui. p. 191. Hanmzia, For a more complete 
account see th.* chapter on the traefe of the Babylonians, containing a descrip- 
tion -f the Persian Ciulf, vol. ii. p. 220, stj. 

* Strabo, p. 10,>7* * Ibid, loc.cit. •* Pottinoer’s Travels, 2*-^* 
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fell off of itself;^ an error which the latest travellers have 
corrected.®** Kerman, the metropolis, anciently Carmania, 
is celebrated throughout all Asia for its manufacture of 
shawls, which are as fine, but not as soft, as those of Cash- 
mir.®^ In the time of the Persians Carmania was far better 
cultivated than at present, and it is therefore to be supposed, 
that its ancient inhabitants improved the facilities for dis- 
posing of their wool, afforded them by the manufactures of 
Persia and Babylonia. 

The coast from Kerman to the confines of India, at the 
present day rarely visited and little known, was anciently 
comprehended under the name of Gedrosia, which is no 
longer to be traced in the modern appellation of Makran. 
This was the most desolate and sterile of all the countries 
subject to Persia. The coast of the Indian Ocean, and 
great part of the interior, forms a sandy desert, traversed 
indeed by many watercourses, in their general state without 
water, but after rain has fallen on the mountains to the 
north, swelling into floods, which overspread the whole sur- 
rounding district, and c/arry away every thing w^ithin their 
reach.^^ The districts bordering on India were, in the time 
of Alexander, fruitful in aromatic trees and shrubs, par- 
ticularly the myrrh and nardus, which here flourished in 
great aluindance and perfection ; and the Phoenicians who 
accompanied the army of that conqueror, being well ac- 
quainted with the value of these commodities, loaded their 
beasts of burden with what they collected.^"' These signs 
of vegetation, however, quickly disappeared, and as the 
countiy stn.'tched further and further to the \vest, it was 
found to increase in sterility, till it ended in an utter desert. 
The traces of a road were often efliiced by the sand drifted 
by the wind, and even the guides were compelled to trace 
th(»ir course by the stars. 

The interior of the country contains, however, a capital 
named Puhra, which Alexander reached after many diffi- 
culties and dangers, by a march of sixty days, from the 

** Tavernier, i. p, 87. Beckmann’s Waarcnknude^ i. p. 476. 

® PoTTiNOER, p. 225, has given us some accurate information respecting 
the race of sheep found there, which immediately degenerates in other coun- 
tries. 

** PoTTiNQKR, p. 226. “ Arri \n, vi. 25. 

“ Arrian, vi. 22, from whom also the following particulars are taken. 
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borders of the Oritae.®^ He was, however, compelled once 
more to commit himself and his army to the desert, which 
terminated only on the confines of Carmania. While the 
king was traversing the interior, his fleet, under the com- 
mand of Nearchus, followed the sea-coast to the .Persian 
Gulf; and that officer has bequeathed us a description of 
those shores, so accurate, that a mariner might, even in the 
present day, safely steer by it.®“ The inhabitants of this 
sea-coast were savages, living almost entirely on fish, and 
consequently distinguished by the general appellation of 
Ichthyopliagi. “ Few of these people,” says Nearchus,® 
“ obtain the fish by fishing, for few of them possess the pro- 
per boats, or understand the art : most of the fish being 
caught on the retreat of the tide. Some, however, Imve 
nets fit for this purpose, frequently two stades in length. 
Tliese nets are woven out of the bark of the; date tree, whicli 
is twisted after the manner of flax. When the sea has re- 
treated, and the land appears, the dry parts of tin; short! are 
of course destitute of fish, but wherever th(! tide remains in 
hollows of the beach, they are found in gi’cat numbers, some 
small, others large, which are taken with nets. Of these, 
the more tender kinds they devour raw, as tiny take them 
out of the water; tlie larger and tougher they l)ake in the 
sun, and when dry, grind into a sort of meal, of which they 
form loaves, wliile otln'rs convert the sanu! into a sort of 
pudding. Even their cattlt; feed in like manner on dried 
fish, for their country is destitute of meadows and bare of 
grass. They also take*, in many places, crabs, oysters, and 
shellfish ; and salt is naturally fi)nned in their country, from 

I can scarcely doubt but this is the modern Ihihra, wliieh Pottinger de- 
scribes as very small but wrll-built city of four hundred houses, in the 
midst of a wood of date trees, which alTord its inhabitants a considerable 
revenue. Pottinger visited the sj>ot, and has laid it down in his map at 2H’ 
of lat., and GO' If/ long. It is clear from the account of Arrian, that Alex- 
ander penetrated Gir into the country, for the purpose of procuring supplies 
of corn and dates, which were not to be obtained in the descTt. 

* Since the appearance of the first edition of the present work, great light 
has been thrown on the sea-coasts of Gedrosia and Carmania, by the Peripfus 
of Xkar( Mrs, hy Dr. Vi.ntknt, London, 1 70S. The learned author has 
availed himself of the charts and plans of two ofTicers of the East India 
C'ompany, appointed to survey these sliores. This comparison of the ac- 
counts of the Rfitish captains with tliosc of Alexander’s admira1» hfis proved 
highly to the advantage of the reputation of the latter. We are enabled, in 
fact, .o verify almost all bis statements. 

Arrian^ Imh'c, xxix. 
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which they concoct ft sort of oil (?). Some of these people 
inhabit desolate situations, destitute of wood, and producing 
no cultivated crops, and these depend entirely on fish for 
their subsistence. A few, however, cultivate some small 
portion of land, and make the bread they obtain a sort of 
side-dish ; fish being their main support. The better sort 
among them construct houses by collecting the bones of 
cetaceous fishes cast on shore by the ocean, which serve for 
the frame-work of their habitations ; the broadest bones be- 
ing converted into doors, while the poorer construct their 
huts of the bones of the fish they catch.” 

The habits of this miserable race continue to be the same 
as they were two thousand years ago, the fodder of tlieir 
cattle not excepted.’" They turned their fish to every pos- 
sible account, and the rich and poor were distinguished, as 
we have seen, by tlu* size of the bones they collected from this 
grand source of their subsistence. Tin; people at large are 
tliose now denominat<Ml Ballooches, and have been rescued 
from obscurity principally by the observations of Pottinger 
and Christie. I'hey extend far into the interior, and the 
d(!scription of them, which tin; followers of Alexander have 
handed down to us, in consequence of their marcli through 
their territory, is far from attractive. The prisoners, we are 
told, had hairy bodies, and nails resembling the talons of 
wild beasts, and were habited in the hides of animals taken 
in the chase, and the skins of fish. The Ballooches continue 
to be a race of banditti, practising .systematic robbery. 
They are di.stinguished into two races, dilforing in speech, 
origin, and ligun* ; the Ballooclu’s, properly' .so called, and 
tlu‘ Brahoos ; winch, nev<!rth(*less, in consequence ot long- 
continued intercourse, have conu' to regard themselves as 
one nation. Neither race possesses any history, but in 
point of language, as well as figure, the Ballooches appear 
to belong to the Persian, and the Bmlioos to the Indian 
stock. Their pastoral lives preclude them from occupying 
fixed abodes ; and they are subdivided into a multitude of 

” See NiEnniiR’s Account of Arabia, j). 310: and compare Marco Polo, 
in Rumusin, ii. p. 60; who gives the same neooiiut of this race. The most 
recent information we jiossess. atforded hy Mokier, vol. i. p. 50, who visited 
this coast, confirms this statement. 
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clans, subject to chieftains, who pay little regard to the au- 
thority of the monarchs of eastern or western Persia.''* 

The desolation which marked the coast ceased to prevail 
in the interior, and a more fertile district commenced with 
the range of mountains, where the province of Arachosia 
(or Arokhage) bordered on Gedrosia, and was marked by 
superior cultivation and a numerous population.''® The 
latter province was united in the same satrapy with Gedro- 
sia, and continued to be so under Alexander,^® though the 
Persians appear to have given themselves little concern 
about that desolate coast and its savage inhabitants ; at all 
events the Gedrosians are not enumerated either among the 
nations of which their armies were composed, or among 
those which paid them tribute. They were protected by 
their poverty, the only effectual protection against the am- 
bition of their conqueror-s. 

The territory' of the Zarangaei was, however, distinct from 
this satrapy, and formed a part of the modei-n Sehestan ; 
the ancient appellation benng still partly pn^sc^rved in the 
name of the capital, Zarang.'* It is an ext(>nsive district, 
for the most part level ; bounded to the south by Gedrosia, 
to the north by Bactriana, to the east by Arachosia, and to 
the west by Aria. From the latter region it is separat('d by 
the mighty lake of the desert, the sea of Ariiis or Zurra, the 
receptacle of all the interior streams which water this and 
the neighbouring countries. It formed under the Persians 
a distinct satrapy,'* and its inliabitants are enumerated not 


ri poTTINGER, p. 53, ett!. ; p, 2/0, ftc. 

'■ Rennell has inserted in ins map the name of Arokhage, whkii is not 
mven in those of Kinneir and l^ottinger. 1 consider it to l)e the Saravan of 
Pottinger; a province of the modern Balloochistan, tlic capital being Kclat ; 
for an account of wliich we arc indebted to Pottinger, Tnirelst p. 2G4. It 
continues to be the principal province of Balloochistan. When Pottinger 
attempts to prove that Arachosia lay further to the north, in Kandahar, he 
undoubtedly in an error. The march of Craterus, to which he refers, cannot 
have extended so far northward. Arachosia must necessarily have Ixirdercd 
upon Gedrosia (Makran) to the south, being united with it in the same 
satrapy. 

Arri.^n, vi. 27. 

In Kinn'dr’s map it is set down as Dooshak or Zullaba, with the addition, 
however, of the name of Zaranga. It was situated thirty-six miles from He- 
rat, on the II mend, in 32" N. lat. which agrees with what might be expected 
to be »U position. Ma.nnert, v. p. 71, We can scarcely err, thereiorc, in 
8up(K>sing this to be the city in question. Arrian, iii. 
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only in the catalogue of the tributaries of Darius, but in 
that of the army of Xerxes. They appear to have been one 
of the more civilized nations, and were distinguished in the 
army of Xerxes by the beauty of their coloured vestments,’^ 
either having manufactures of their own, or obtaining them 
by the course of commerce from India and Persia. At the 
present day also the great caravan road from Ispahan to 
Kandahar passes by their capital.’’ 

The country of the Zamngsei was bordered to the east 
by the mountains of Kandahar, wliich, under the name of 
Hindu-koh represent the Indian Caucasus of the Greeks ; 
surrounded by several inferior tribes, such as the Drangae 
and Dragogi, tlirough whose territory it was necessary to 
pass on the way to Arachotus. It is the more necessary to 
specify these nations, because they liave been frequently 
confounded with the Zarangau, from whom, nevertheless, 
they were perfectly distinct.’” It is not certain whether 
tlu'y were subject to tlie Persian dominion, or lived as a 
free race of mountaineers ; their poverty, and the inclemency 
of their native country, in wliich Alexander suffered no less 
from cold and snow tlian from hunger, appear to have been 
their protection. Their name has so completely perished, 
that, even with the assistance of the best modern maps, it 
would be a hopeless task to attempt to identify in detail 
their places of abode. We must not, however, omit to no- 
tice another inconsiderable tribe in their vicinity, styled by 
the Greeks Everget<r, or Benefactors, but anciently called 
Agriaspa\ These enjoyed the privih'ge of paying no tribute, 
but on the contrary wen' permitted in a manner to retain their 
own free const itution.”^' It is said that this immunity was 
grunted in recompence for a seiwice performed to the army 
of Cyrus, when that conqueror, during an expedition against 
the nomads, fell into great straits for want of provisions, and 
this* people voluntarily contributed thirty thousand waggon- 
loads of corn ; tor which they were honoured by the appel- 
lation of the king’s benefactors. Stnmge as this story may 

” Herod, vii. 6?. 

” Tavernier, i. p. 62<5. In Kinnf.ir’s map it inclines somewhat more to 
the north. 

" Arrian, iii. 2S. Even the maps of Danville are not exempt from this 
error. 

Arrian, loc. cit, Ibid. iii. p. 27 ; cf. Diodorcs, ii. 222. 
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appear, it is perfectly in unison with Persian manners, among 
whom whosoever had the good fortune to perform a personal 
service to the monarch obtained the title of the king’s bene- 
factor. His name was immediately enrolled by the court 
secretaries in the list of those thus distinguished, together 
with the service which he had rendered. As such he pos- 
sessed the highest claim to the monarch’s gratitude, whose 
honour demanded that he should requite the benefit received 
by some distinguished favour Accordingly, it was con- 
sistent with the dignity and honour of Cyrus that he should 
accord to the entire nation the appellation of his benefac- 
tors ; and the reward which accompanied this distinction 
was, in the opinion of the Persians, a necessary consequence 
of such a title. 


III. PERSIAN INDIA. 

I HAVE now conducted my reader as far as the most eastern 
provinces of the Persian empin?, and the confines of India ; 
of which country also a |X)rtion was siibj(?ct to the great 
king, and composed a separate satrajiy. 1’he limits, how- 
ever, of this satrapy are lost in imceilainty, and it is impos- 
sible to throw any light on the subject without extending 
the present researches to the whole of Hindustan then 
known, or which, at the fall of the Persian (*inpire, eniergid 
from obscurity. By Persian India, therefore, we must be 
understood to mean, not only th(j }H>rtion which was sub- 
ject to Persia, but all with which the l\?rsians were ac- 
quainted ; standing as it did in a certain relation to that 
empire, and being naturally connected with its geographical 
and statistical suney. We shall reserve for a separate por- 
tion of this work our general observations on ancient India. 

Two observations must, however, be premised, without 
which the following remarks cannot be pro[)erly understood. 

When we speak of ancient India we must not be unilcr- 
stood to mean the w'hole of Hindustan, but chiefly the 
northern parts of it, or the countries between the Indus and 
Ganges ; though we arc far from asserting that the rest of 

•'^RissoN, p. 194. The custom is not even yet extinct, and he who brings 
gooa tidings to the king is entitled to a rew'ard. Morier, ii. 103. 
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that peninsula, particularly its western coast, was then ut- 
terly unknown. It was from this quarter that the Persians 
and the Greeks (to whom we are indebted for the earliest 
accounts of India) invaded the country ; and this was con- 
sequently the region which must first have become generally 
known. The countries bordering on the Ganges continued 
to be involved in obscurity ; the great kingdom of the Pra- 
sians excepte<l, which, situated nearly above the modern 
Bengal, was dimly discernible. The nearer we approach 
the Indus, the more clear becomes our knowledge of the 
ancient geography of the country ; and it follows, that the 
districts of which, at tin; present day, we know the least, 
were anciently best known. 

2ndly. The western and northern boundaries of India 
were not then the same as at present. To the west, it was 
not then bounded by the river Indus, but by a chain of 
mountains which, under the name of Koh, (whence the 
( Irecian appellation of the Indian Caucasus,) extended from 
Bactriana to Makran, or Gwlrosia, enclosing the kingdoms 
of Kandahar and Cabul, tlie modern kingdom of Eastern 
Persia, or Afghanistan. Tliest; districts anciently formed a 
part of India, as well as (further to the south) the less per- 
fectly known country of the Arabi and Haurs, bordering on 
Gedrosia, and whicli bore of old the same appellations.* 
Concerning the latter districts we have recently obtained 
more accumte information from the narnitive of Pottinger ; 
as the work of Elphinstone has made us better acquainted 
with the former. This western bouiulary continued at all 
times the same, and was removed to th(> Indus only in con- 
sequence of the conquests of Nadir-Shah.® Nor w'as ancient 
India less widely extended towaixls the north. The whole 
of the mountainous region above Cashmir, Badakshan, Be- 
loor-l^nd, the western boundary' mountains of Little Bucha- 
ria,'or Ijttle Thibet, and even the desert of G!obi, so far as 
it was then known, were all consid(‘red to belong to India. 
With the latter countries our presi'nt inquiries must com- 
mence, but it is greatly to be regretted that the subject con- 
tinues to be involved in an obscurity, which the labours of 
modern geographers and travellers have not been able to 

* The Arahitte and Oni(v of Arrian, vi. 21, etc. 

* Rknnkm/r Memoir^ etc., p. 19. 

N 2 
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disperse. The discovery of a passage by sea to the coasts 
of India has contributed to withdraw from the above regioils 
the regard of Europeans, and left them in undisturbed ob- 
scurity. Even Alexander did not visit them ; his road from 
Bactra to Taxila, or Attock, carrying him further to the 
south, and it is in vain therefore to look tc his historians for 
information respecting these countries. Two only of the 
most ancient writers of antiquity were more accurately 
acijuainted with them, Herodotus and Ctesias; of whose 
guidance we shall avail ourselves. 

The former, after having given us some information re- 
specting the Indians south of the Indus, as far as Gu/erat, 
whom I shall have occasion to mention hereafter, adds as 
follows:^ “There are other Indians living near the city 
Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyica, (the city and ter- 
ritory of Cabul,) situated to the north of the rest of the 
Indian nation, and resembling the Bactrians, their neigh- 
bours, in their manner of life. These are the most warlike 
of all the Indians, and the people who go to procure the 
gold. For in the neighbourhood of this nation is a sandy 
desert, in which are ants, less in size than dogs, but larger 
than foxes, specimens of which arc to be seen at the resi- 
dence of the king of Persia, having been brought from that 
country. These creatures make themselves habitations un- 
der ground, throwing up the sand like the ants in Greece, 
which they nearly resemble in appeamnee. The sand, how- 
ever, consists of gold-dust. To procure this the Indians 
make incursions into the desert, taking with them three 
camels, a male one on each side, and a female in the centre, 
on which the rider sits, taking care to choose one which has 
recently foaled. When, in this mann<;r, they come to the 
place where the ants are, the Indians fill their .sacks with the 
sand, and ride back as fast as they can, the ants pursuing 
them, as the Persians say, by the scent ; the female camel, 
eager to rejoin her young one, surpassing the others in 
speed and perseverance. It is thus, according to the Per- 
sians, that the Indians obtain the greater part of their gold ; 
at the same time that the metal is also found, though in less 
quantities, in mines.” 


* Herod, iii. 102, 106. 
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Herodotus has so accurately marked the situation of these 
auriferous deserts, that it is impossible to be mistaken. 
The nation in whose neighbourhood they are situated “ live 
near to Bactra and Pactyica, to the north of the other In- 
dians,” and consequently among the mountains of Little 
Thibet, or Little Bucharia ; and the desert in their vicinity 
can be no other than that of Gobi, which is bounded by the 
mountains of the above countries. 

There is no doubt that the account of the historian is ap- 
plicable to this region. We have already remarked that the 
lofty chain of mountains which limit the desert is rich in 
veins of gold and not only the rivers which flow from it 
w(\stward, through Great Bucharia, but the desert-streams 
which run to the east and lose themselves in the sand, or in 
inland seas, all carry down a quantity of gold-sand. Be- 
sides, who knows not that the adjacent country of Thibet 
abounds in gold ? Nor can we be surprised if, at the present 
day, the rivers in question should be less abundant than for- 
merly in that metal, as must always be the case when it is 
not obtained by the process of mining, but washed down by 
a stream. As late, however, as the last century, gold-sand 
was imported from this country by the caravans travelling 
to Siberia ; and under Peter the Great this gave occasion 
to abortive attempts to discover those supposed El Dorados, 
which were not witliout some beneficial results for the sci- 
ences of geography, though utterly unprofitable for the pur- 
poses of finance.^ 

•Even the story of Herodotus about the ants, will not ap- 
pear out of character to any one well acquainted with the 
East. Possibly there may have been some historical found- 
ation for this fable, which may have taken its rise in the 
existence of some species of animal, which, like the Ham- 
ster-rat, burrows in the earth possibly the whole may be 

* See above, pp. 2? — 35. 

* See an excellent and learned statement of these attempts in Mcller’s 
Samml. Russ, Gesch. iv. p. 183, etc. ; and compare 13 ruck, Memoir ^ etc. p. 
I7B,^ etc. 

* That these were not ants, but a larger species of animal, having a skin, 
is apparent not only from the account of Herodotus, but from that of Megas- 
thenes in Arrian, Indie, Op, p. 179, who saw their skins, which he describes 
as being larger than those of foxes. The Count von Veltheim, in his 
Smnmlumj einiger Au/siitze, vol. ii. p. 268, etc., has started the ingenious idea 
fhat the skins of the foxes, (Canis Corsakf Linn.,) found in great abundance 
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pure fiction. Considering our limited acquaintance with 
the natural history of this region, who shall be hardy 
enough to decide between the above suppositions ? It may 
be added that Herodotus does not conceal his authorities, 
but repeatedly says that he had his information from “ the 
Persians ; ” and by asserting that the animal in question was 
to be seen at the residence of the Persian monarch, he affords 
an additional reason for adopting the former hypothesis. 

Supposing, however, that this was not the case, it must 
be remembered that we are now come to the fable-land of 
the East ; the country of all the fabulous animals which we 
have had occasion to consider. A caravan legend, such as 
are told of almost every desert, and have in much more re- 
cent times been recorded of the very desert in question,’ 
cannot (in the regions we are contemplating) be regarded 
as extraordinary. 

The accounts of India preserved by Ctesias, refer in like 
manner principally to this mountainous region towards the 
north, as far as Thibet, or in other words, to the land of 
Indian fable, comprehending the above. This is the point 
of view in which we ought to regard his relations, if we 
would appreciate them truly. Thus considered, they con- 
tain data of importance to the naturalist and historian, par- 
ticularly the historian of ancient commerce ; and it cannot 
be doubted that much of what now appears full of obscurity 
and exaggeration, will eventually be cleared up when a 
Humboldt or a Pallas shall have visited thes<! regions." I 


in this country, were employed in the washing of gold, and which, aa they 
burrow in the earth, may have given rise to the fable. Bold as this conjet!- 
ture may appear, it deserves to be remarked, as it is in perfect agreement with 
what we know of the natural history of the country. The actual observation 
of fresh travellers can alone afford us a complete solution. 

^ See the accounts of Marco Polo, who travelled over it, preserved by 
Ramiisio, ii. 12. 

• It is a delicate task to strip off the mask of exaggeration, and arrive at 
the truth below; but sometimes the latter is sufficiently discernible. An in- 
stance of this m«iy !>e found in Wilford's remarks, Afnatte Rea. ix. (15, sqq., re- 
specting some of (apparently) the most silly stories of the East. One example 
may siifBce : w’ho can fail to rec^iise in the account of Ctesias in i??AL. 
^im. iv. 41, respecting the artincial means of procuring sleep, presented to 
Ae Persian king from India, the earliest notice of the qualiticB of opium? 
Several traditions of this kind have been preserved, according to Wilfoku» 
in the Puranas, and consequently must be ascribed to an Indian source. For 
the ind<v Persic names recorded by Ctksi as, consult the JZwfiorA^of Ttchsen, 
Appendix to vol. ii. 
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shall find another opportunity for recurring to the notices 
Ctesias has given us of the productions of this country, and 
shall at present confine myself to some remarks on its geo- 
graphy and the way of life of its inhabitants. 

That Ctesias is speaking of the countries in question is 
apparent from the geographical notices which he has added. 
The Indians he refers to are neighbours of the Bactrians 
they all are inhabitants of elevated mountainous tracts;'" 
either in the immediate neighbourhood of the sources of the 
Indus," or above them.'^ There can, therefore, be no ques- 
tion that he refers to Great and Little Thibet, and the re- 
gion of Himmalaya. I would not, however, by any means 
be understood to affirm that he refers exclusively to them, 
or that all his expressions point to the inhabitants of these 
countries alone ; wc merely possess some scanty fragments 
of his Indian history, compiled by the patriarch Photius, 
without method or arrangement. It is possible, therefore, 
that some of these ill-assorted remnants may relate to 
southern Hindustan, at the same time that the generality 
refin' to the countries above indicated. 

These were inhabit(*(l by various nations, differing in 
aspect and speech ; some of them whites, or nearly ap- 
proaching the colour of whites, of whom Ctesias himself saw 
some at the Persian court, five men and two females;'^ 
others again are of a more dusky complexion, according to 
the account of a modern traveller.'* 

With respect to the figure, also, of these Indians, we find 
in Ctesias a multitude of marvellous stories, as, for instance, 
respecting pigmies with tlogs' heads, tails, etc. ; no doubt 
these are mere legends, but it is to be remarked that they 
are genuine Indian legends, and recur two thousand years 
after, in the narrative of Marco Polo, who visiteil these 
countries.** 

® Ctksias, in Mt, Hist, Anim, iv. 27. 

‘® Ctksias, ImL cup. 12, 20, " Ibid. cap. 21. 

** Ibid. cap. 2*4. Ibid. cap. 9. 

Forster, Trawls, etc. p. 227. 

Compare Ctesias, //wA cap. 11,22, etc., and Marco Polo in Ramus, 
vol. ii. p. 52, 53. Marco Polo tells us tliat the Indians send monsters of the 
kind referred to, stufTed, into foreign countries, to give countenance to the 
stories respecting them. Supposing that this fraud was practised at a more 
ancient j)eriod, the monstrous figures which the tlrcek authors assert they 
beheld in the collection of the Persian kings, are readily accounted for. Re- 
specting the dogs* heads, see Wilford, loc. cit. 
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The Indians of Ctesias were occupied exclusively with 
the feeding of cattle, particularly of sheep ; their sheep and 
goats being larger than those of Europe : of the former a 
species exists among them with large tails, common to all 
the East.^^ With these countless flocks of sheep the whole 
western side of Paropamisus, over which Alexander marched, 
was covered ; and in this neighbourhood was found the sil- 
phium, so often mentioned in the writings of the ancients, 
and which caused the sheep that fed on it to attain such an 
extraordinary growth.^^ Respecting this plant we are in- 
debted to recent travellers for much information. When 
we reflect that the finest wool comes, in the present day, 
from Thibet and the mountains bordering on Cashmir, we 
perceive that these accounts possess a twofold degree of in- 
terest and importance. 

The value of this wool was enhanced by the colours with 
which it was dyed. Several natural dyes, particularly the 
cochineal, were indigenous in the countiy ; and robes of 
such extreme beauty and splendour were exported from it, 
that they were worn by the kings of Persia themselves.*^ 

In these countries are some considerable lakes, on the 
surface of one of which floats a species of oil, which being 
skimmed off is used with victuals."^ 

Next to the feeding of sheep, these nations were depend- 
ent on hunting for their subsistence, in which they employed 
not dogs, but falcons, vultures, and eagles ; a custom which 
has since extended over a great part of Asia."^ 

Notwithstanding the marvellous and monstrous account 
which Ctesias lias given us of the figures of tlu»se Indians, 
it is to be observed that they are not described as savages, 
but as the most upright, that is, the most civilized, of man- 
kind.‘‘" They pursued commerce?, partly for the purpose of 
dis{K)sing of their robes and the province of their flocks ; 
partly to exchange their amber for bread, meal, and gar- 

‘® Ctesias, Ind, cap. 13, 22, 24. 

Arrian, iii. 28. See above, p. l^i). 

Besides the notices re»|>f.*ctintf the assafudida, contained in Pottinoek, 
(see above, p. 159,) compare by all means those of Elphinstone, {Account of 
Cabul, p. 302,) where is found an accurate description of the plant, and a 
statement of its importance as an article of Indian commerce. 

** (’tesias, Ind, cap. 21 ; cf. JEt. Hint Anim, iv. 46. 

^ Ctesias, Ind, cap. 11. ** Ibid, cap. 22; cf. loc. cit. iv. 2(i. 

Cl ssias, ind, cap. 8. 
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ments made from the rind of trees. The amber is described 
as a resinous subtance, which they collected from the trees 
on which the insect from which cochineal is prepared is 
found.*’. They also obtained by exchange the swords they 
used in the chase, as well as bows and arrows. They were 
admirably skilled in the use of the bow, and their lofty and 
inaccessible mountains secured them from the attempts of 
any conqueror.** 

Interesting and instructive as these early records are, it 
must still be a matter of surprise that, notwithstanding the 
accurate information the ancients appear to have possessed 
respecting this part of India, we do not meet with any dis- 
tinct mention of the vale of Cashmir, so celebrated through- 
out all the East. All that we can do is to detect some 
doubtful notices of it in the remains of Ctesias, for neither 
Alexander nor any of his followers visited this spot, and 
Herodotus appears not to have even heard of it. It is pos- 
sible that what Ctesias relates of Indians of a complexion 
nearly white, may apply to the inhabitants of the vale of 
Cashmir, as well as the fabulous account of horses of the 
size of sheep ; thes(! animals being used in that country, 
as well as goats, for the purpose of bearing burdens ; and 
the. same may be the case with regard to the lake in which 
oil is found to float, the only lakes which occur in these 
parts lying w'ithin that valley. But what is still more in 
point, is the circum.stance of the beautiful robes imported 
from these parts, of such .sphmdid colours and brilliancy 
that they were worn even by the kings of Persia. To what 
c an this account be so aptly referred as those precious shawls 
of Cashmir, the most higlily prized decoration not only of 
the ladies of the* West, but much more so of the other sex 
in the East ? The remote; antiquity, also, claimed for their 
race; by the people of Cashmir, appears to be confirmed by 
this account.*” 

> 

^ I am not sore that it is the same with the cochineal of the West Indies ; 
cf. WiLFORD, Asiatic Ih's. loc. ciL 

Ctksias, loc. cit. 22. For the cochineal and the other articles of trade 
alluded to, see the chapter on the Commerce of the Babylonians. 

“ Ctksias, Ind^ cap. 1 1. For the fiiir complexion of the i>cople of Cash- 
mir, see Tiekenthalkr, i. p. ‘2S; and Bernier, ii. p. 282. 

According to the Ayin Acbari, they trace their line of kings for a \>cnod 
of four thousand years. 
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The Persian dominion, however, did not extend so far, 
and the position of the Happy Valley, as this fairy land is 
denominated throughout the East, sheltered, for centuries, 
its peaceful inhabitants from the revolutions which devas- 
tated the rest of Asia.®^ It is environed on all sides by a 
chain of inaccessible mountains, covered with perpetual 
snow ; and can be approached only by two defiles on the 
banks of the Behud, which flows through it. The soil of 
the valley appears to have been deposited by this stream, 
which at some distant period was arrested liere, and con- 
verted the whole valley into a lake, till it found at last an 
exit towards the south, in which direction its waters de- 
scend to join those of the Indus. The mud thus deposited, 
like that of the Nile, has become a soil which abundantly 
recompenses the labours of the husbandman. The height 
of the surrounding mountains defends the vale of Cashmir 
from the periodical rains which deluge the rest of India ; 
and their lofty peaks art: only surmounted by the lighter 
and more feathery clouds, which float in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, aiul \vhen thus arrested, descend in gen- 
tle showers, forming innumerable cascaules, which precipi- 
tate themselves on all sides from the lofty and romantic 
walls of rock which encompass the valley, and contribute 
to swell the stream by which it is dividfnl. Protected by 
its pecvdiar position, this fortunate valley neither sutlers 
from the heat which prevails in the flats of Hindustan, nor 
feels the cold of the surrounding mountains. Its fertile soil 
produces all the fniits known in temperate climes, and en- 
joys a perpetual spring, of which the nations of the nortli 
know nothing, exccfrt in the dreams of poets. 

Although not unknown to th(? Persians, Cashmir was not 
subject to their dominion ; but it lay at no great distance 
from the limits of the latter. It is certain that the Indians, 
who paid their tribute of gold-dust, were lunir neighbours 
of CJashmir, and the greatness of this tribute (three hundred 
and sixty talents) enables us to comprehend what is told us 
by Herodotus and Ctesias, of the numerous caravans of In- 


” For the following account we arc indebted to Bernier, voI. ii. i>. SitZ, 
(the first author who gave an accurate description of this valley,) and l<> 
Forster, Trnrf.U, p. etc., as well as Rennell, Memoir, elc., p. H'i' 
third edit. 
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dians who penetrated with their camels into the desert,** at 
that time probably more abundant in gold-sand than at pre- 
sent. What we have already advanced, together with what 
we shall hereafter have occasion to remark, may suffice to 
prove that these regions are no less interesting to the his- 
torian of commerce than to the philosophical observer of the 
progress of civilization. 

A considerable portion of these northern regions of India 
were unquestionably subject to the dominion of Persia, and 
as early as the time of Herodotus, we find the north of In- 
dia described as a separate satrapy though in after times 
this province was more usually denominated from the range 
of Paropamisus, the boundary mountains of India, which 
continued to be distinguished by the same name in the days 
of Alexander.^ W e must not, however, expect an accurate 
line of demarcation, as the authority of the Persian king, 
indifferently resp(!cted in all the mountainous parts of his 
nominal empire, could not have possessed much weight in 
this remote corner of it. 

The countries to the west of the Indus also, and stretch- 
ing downwards from the inodcmi territories of Cabul and 
Kan<lahar, as far as the mouth of that river, and former- 
ly thought to belong to India, are no less deserving our 
attention. They became first known in the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, who, meditating an expedition again-st these parts, 
first caused them to be (jxplorcd by a Clrccian named vScylax, 
who was instructed to desc(.‘nd the stream of the Indus.*** 
They were afterwarfls subjected by the enterprise of Darius, 
and either formed into a separate satrajiy, or attached to 
that of Northern India or Paropamisus. **• The want of his- 
torical records leaves the further relations of Persia with 
thest? regions in obscurity ; we must observe, however, that 
it is inherent in the nature of extensive empires, that their 

“jCtksias, in ^lian, Hint. Aiiini. iv. 2f>, speaks of them as consisting of 
several thousands. For a further investigation of the extension of this com- 
meree, as far as the easternmost parts of Asia, see the chapter on the trade of 
the Babylonians. 

“ Herod, hi. 94. ** Arrian, vi. 15, and elsewhere. •' Herod, iv. 44. 

” Herod, ii. cc. Alexander laid down as the southern limits of the sit- 
trapy of Paropamisus, the river Coplienes, which empties itself into the Indus, 
below Attock. Arrian, iv. 22. These may probably have been the bound- 
aries under the Persians i though this is a point which cannot be asserted 
with confidence. 
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extreme provinces should become more or less independent, 
Md the constant direction of the arms of Persia to the west, 
in consequence of continual wars with the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, and the Scythians, can scarcely fail to have 
withdrawn the attention of that power from its eastern 
boundaries. 

A light begins to dawn on the subject only at the down- 
fal of the empire, when Alexander pushed his victories in 
this direction.*® The northern half, as far as the Guraeus, 

” Notwithstanding the assistance which may be derived from the import- 
ant work and excellent maps of Elpiiinstove, several difficulties remain 
when we come to compare the geography of these countries in detail with the 
account of Arrian, whose notices of the positions of ancient cities are not 
sufficiently precise and definite. The keys of the whole geographical system 
of these parts are the rivers, which flowing from the west, empty themselves 
into the Indus. Of these the principal is the Cabul, which (as laid down in 
Elphinstone’s map) flows from west to east, and falls into the Indus in lat. 
34“ 10", It receives in its way the Punshcer, the Togow, and the still more 
considerable Kameh. The streams which flow into the Indus, south of the 
Cabul, are of no importance. On comparing the account of Arrian, book 
iv., with the map of Elphinstone, the following conclusions appear to me to 
be established. In ten days’ march, Alexander advanced from Bactra to 
Alexandria, under Paropamisus, across the Indian Caueasus (Koh). Man- 
NERT, vol. V. p. ‘Z3, has already shown that Alexandria cannot be the modern 
Kandahar, which is at about double tlie distance. It is certain, however, 
that the Alexandria in question lay on the southern side of the mountain 
range; and, according to Diodoki s, lib. xvii., on the great commercial high- 
way from Media; consei|uently I should expect to find it in the mcxlern Ca- 
bul or its vicinity, situated at a distance of about two hundred miles from 
Bactra, and therefore consider it to be the Caspatyrus of Herodotus, Alex- 
andria lx;ing obviously only a more recent appellation, by no means neces- 
sarily betokening a city of recent erection. Alexander next marched as far 
as, but not acro.ss, the Cophencs, and there summoned the princes whose do- 
minions lay south of this river, and among them Taxilas. The Cophenes 1 
consider to be the Cabul. A part of his army he despatched under Ileplurs- 
tion, acro.ss this stream, through the territory of Taxilas, with directions to 
march to the Indus, and prepare a pa.ssageat Taxila (Attock). At the same 
time he apjxiinted a satrap of Alexandria, and annexed to his government 
all the country from Paropamisus to the Cophencs, while he pursued his own 
march eastward to the mountains, for the purpose of subduing the tribes and 
cities there. In this march he first fell in with the river Chocs, which ap- 
fiears to l>e the Piinsheer of Elpliinstone, jhissing through a wild country ; 
and having crossed this liver, reached the Euaspla, (Tocow,) and then ad- 
vanced to the great river Gurauis, which was not passea without difficulty, 
and which appears to be the modern Kameh. Passing thi.s and the Cabul 
at their point of confluence, he reached the principal city, Massaga, in the 
territory of the modern P&ishawur, (where Elpliinstone found the court,) and 
theuce marched by Peucela, (Paklioly,) to the Indus; on arriving at which, 
he found that the necessary preparations for passing the river had been made 
by Hephajstion at Taxila. When the materials are so scanty, it must neces- 
sarily be the case that opinions should ditfer; I have merely stated what af)- 
pears to me the most probable conclusion, after comparing the narrative of 
the histc'rian with the charts of Elpliinstone, which arc the best we possess. 
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(Kameh,) and from the latter stream to the Cophenes, 
(Cabul,) was at that time very populous, inhabited by vari- 
ous Indian tribes, which lived under the sway of their na- 
tive rajahs, either altogether independent of the Persians, or 
allied to them only for purposes of natural defence and pro- 
tection. Herodotus himself mentions the province of Pac- 
tyica, and the city of Caspatyrus,'^ where Scylax commenced 
his navigation of the Indus,®* and which I consider to be 
the same with Cabul. Of the.se tribes the Astaceni and the 
Assaceni were the most powerful.®* “ They were not, how- 
ever, as tall in their persons, nor as courageous in their dis- 
position, nor as dark-complexioned, as those on the further 
side of the Indus. Anciently they were subject to the As- 
syrians, (Medes ?) but when the Medes became subject to 
the Persians, they also paid tribute to Cyrus.”®’ These na- 
tions possessed several strong cities, for instance, the capital 
of the Assaceni, Massaca, a very populous place ; and an- 
other great city, near tlu; Indus, named P(!uc('la (Pakholy). 
In the territory of tluj other nation lay Hazira (Bijore) ; 
ArigfEUS (Irjab) ; and the fortified rock of Aornus. In this 
same region dwelt also another tribe of a different race, the 


The course of the rivers of this country is not exactly the same in Rennell, 
(see Memoir to a Map of Hindustan, etc. p. (>5, hijcj.,) who makes the Guneus 
fall at once into the Indus at Attock. This necessarily occasions certain 
minor discrepancies, which, however, are of no consequence, except as re- 
lates to the details of Alexanders progres.s. Rennell also places Alexandria 
under Paropamisus in the district of Cabul; Morier alone removes it further 
to the west, near Bamian. 

Herod, iv. 44. 

” It is indeed said that Caspatyrus lay on the Indus, but the streams which 
empty themselves into the Indus on the north, and, in fact, compose that 
river, may easily Inwe been confounded with it. The opinion of Herodotus 
also, (founded on the accounts of Scylax,) that the Indus tlowcd from east to 
west, (Herod, iv. 44,) may be thouj^ht to confirm this interpretation, which 
supposes that Herodotus took the Ciura’us for the Indus, and that Caspatyrus 
was situated on the fonner river. Even the name of Pactyica, in which ter- 
ritory the city of Caspalvms lay, appears to be jireserved in that of Pokua, 
near Cabul; consequently I am not disjKised (with Rennell) to find Pacty- 
ica Jn Pakholy (the Peueeliotis of the (ireeks); nor, as Gatterer does, in 
Badakshan ; though I would not deny that the limits of the ancient Pactyica, 
like those of the modern Cabul, may very well have extended northwards as 
far as Badakshan, and southwards as far as Pakholy. We have not the 
means of determining these questions with ix'rfecl accuracy ; but it is suffi- 
cient that we have obtained information which may secure us from any con- 
siderable error. 

“ Arriam, iv. 25, ctc„ from whom the following facts are taken. Cf. Ren 
NELL, Memoir to a Map of Hindustan, p. 171, etc., and the map to p. 201. 

** Arrian, Ind, Op, p. 169. 
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Nisaei, of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter ; 
these were not subject to a rajah, but lived under a free 
government. It is to be remarked, that all these nations, 
besides tilling their land, occupied themselves with the feed- 
ing of cattle, of which Alexander carried away two hundred 
thousand head of oxen, of so excellent a breed, that he 
caused a number of them to be sent into Macedonia to im- 
prove the cattle of that country.® 

I abstain from burdening the memory of my reader with 
the names of several smaller tribes of Indians, the A.spians, 
Thurseans, Guraeans, and others in these parts. They ap- 
pear all to have possessed the same character, and to have 
marked the approach to India ; their manners and ciistoms, 
no less than tlie difl’erence of their complexion, distinguish- 
ing them from the natives of Western Asia. Their armies 
are composed principally of infantry ; differing in this re- 
spect from the armetl hordes of the nomad tribes ; and we 
even discover among them the use of elephants for purposes 
of state and war, though in less numbers than in Southern 
India ; the rajahs of this region being little distinguislied 
for pow’er or opulence compared with their mightier bre- 
thren of the interior. 

The districts in question form at the present day the chief 
part of the territoiy of the Afghans, or Eastern Persia, called 
also the kingdom of Cabul, from the name of tlie principal 
city, and whicli the mission of Elphinstont! has rescued from 
obscurity. A comparison of his account with that of Arrian, 
proves the accuracy of the latter ; some particidare except('d, 
which may be considered undeterhiined ; and tin; nation at 
laqre (making allowances for tin; infl»ience of Moham- 
medanism) appears to be in pretty nearly the sanm sbigi* of 
civilization as at the time of Alexander's conqiu'st. Some 
of them occupy fixed abodes in cities and villages, others 
lead a pastoral life under the shade of tents ; but even in 
the case of the former th(*ir wealth principally consists in 
their cattle ; their constitution nearly resembling that of tlie 
clans of Scotland. The whole race is divided into dift’erent 

“ Arrian, iv. 2.5. 

*• Arrian tclk iir, (iv. .'JO,) that Alexander himself caused elephants (o l)C 
taken by men that used to hunt them, and to be tamed for military service : 
a practi''eivhi<.b was continued afterwards. 
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cJans or tribes, and though professing a general allegiance 
to a common prince, they pay a much more implicit obe- 
dience to their several chieftains, though the influence of 
the latter is always greater or less in proportion to the 
weight of their personal character. The British traveller 
found them a people of simple manners, whose pastoral 
habits presented a pleasing picture ; while at the same time 
they were courageous and independent : such also they 
were found to be by Alexander ; and we cannot peruse 
without indignation the recital of their severe treatment at 
his hands, for having attempted to defend their cities and 
possessions.^ 

The cultivation and the dense population which mark 
the northern side of the Cophenes disappeared on its south- 
ern bank. Towards the mouths of the Indus the land de- 
generated to a sandy desert, inhabited by the Arabitae, who 
arc expressly declared to be an Indian race.^* To the west 
of these were the Orita^, descended from the Gedrosians, or 
wild Ballooches or Balloges. The names of both nations 
have been preserved in their modern appellations. The 
Arabita; were so called from the river Arabius, or Al-Mend, 
at the mouth of which is still found a city named Araba, 
near Dioul, close to Porto dos Ilheos,** the same river di- 
viding them from the Oritae, whose name is still preserv’ed 
in the city of Haur, on the western side of the Mend. 
They were an inflependent race, who preserved their free- 
dom by sacrificing, at the approach of Alexander’s army, 
all their possessions, and retiring into the desert, where the 
Macedonian victor could not follow theni.^' 

Let me be {permitted now to carry my reader from these 
boundary nations across the river, which gives name to the 
country, into the interior, and to speculate on its condition 
during the existence of the Persian monarchy, and at its 
dowulal, when Alexander, by his Indian expedition, openetl 
for Europeans the road to the extreme East. 


^ Tychsen, Comment Soc. G'ott voU xxi., luis disproved the absurd hy- 
pothesis which would trace the descent of the Afghans from the Armenians 
or from the Jews. They are unijuestionably an original stock. 

Arrian, Indie. Op. p. 184. 

** Barros, Decadas da Asia, Dec. iv. p. 290. The maps of Pottinger and 
Kinneir confirm this. 

“ Arrian, vi. 21. 
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Previously to this event, however, Herodotus had de- 
scribed a part of Hindustan, properly so called, and his ac- 
count (imperfect as it is) demands our regard. 

He tells us'*^ that, “ The Indians are the most easterly of 
all the nations of Asia of which we have any certain know- 
ledge : the country to the east of these being a sandy desert. 
There are, however, varidtis nhtions of Indians, speaking 
different languages. Some of them lead a nomad life ; 
others not. Others, again, live amid the marshes of the 
river, (the Indus,) and live mi fisli, which they eat raw, and 
take by means of canoes made of canes : a single joint of the 
cane in question being sufficient to form a canoe.^® These 
Indians wear dresses made of river plants, which they cut 
and Mfeat, and having woven matwise, put on like a corslet.” 

The remark that the Indians consist of a variety of difier- 
ent tribes must at once prepossess uf“in favour of his ac- 
count, when we reflect on the multitude of errors' wjtticli 
have resulted from a contrary opinion. In the next place, 
he draws a distinction between the nomad Indians and those 
who occupy fixed abodes ; and adds to these a third class, 
who subsisted by fisliing, and whose situation he ]K>int^jcmt ; 
tellihg us that they inhabit<?d tlie marshes of the Indhs. 
We must suppose them, therefore, to have been place(|.'li^r 
the mouths of that river, and m^ar to the Arabitre^* wfthT 
whom they are perhaps to be identified. The soil i# these 
parts is altogether alluvial, and consequently mus(t at a 
formcf period have been a marsh. At pre.sent, the insup- 
portable heat and continual drought which prevail th(>i‘e 
render thi^district so unhealthy that Europeans abstain 
froni visiting it at all, or continue there only for the shortest 
possible time ; which accounts for the little knowledge we 
possess respecting it.'^ The investigations, however, of some 
recent English travellers have tended to disperse the ob'- 


** Herod, iii. 98. 

' The cane of which Herodotas speaks, I consider to Im; the Bamboo, 
wjuch abounds in these parts. Thfa'enot, ii. p. ir}S. Other authors as well 
"agnerodotus have greatly exaggerated its thickness. Ctesias {Ind, 
gives some other marks which perhaps might assist a botanist in identifying 
me plant The Indian canes are of different degrees of thickness: the 
thickest bein^ so large that two men cannot encompass it, and as high as an 
ordinary mast^ The plants are male and female, the male, which is very 
strong/ha^ng no pith, which th^ female has. 

Till lately the best account we poS^ssed was that of BKNNEtSt {Memoir ^ 
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scurity which hun^ over it, and the statements of Pottinger, 
who accompanied ^5his in his mission to the Ilmeers, the 
modern masters of J^inde, confir^ the accuracy of Arrian’s 
account. Under the name of S|nde is comprehended not 
only the Delta of the Indus, but all the country above, as 
far as the influx of the Acesincs or Ch^aub ; a territory 
which may be compared ^ith’^the valley of the Nile : the 
climate, the character of the soil, the inundations of the In- 
dus, and the irrigatioiiiof the soil, justifying the comparison. 
The mouths of the river at events appear to have been 
subject to as many changes as those of the Nile, and conse- 
quently we must not expect to find every spot tally exactly 
with the descriptions of ancient writers. If, however, we 
suppose with Pottinger, tliat the territoiy of Musicanus, 
with whom Alexander waged war, was Chanduki above tlie 
Delta, and that Ktfrachi, the principal harbour near the 
mouth of the Indus, is tlie Crocala of Arrian, we sliall look 
for the ancient capital of Pattala, not in the site of the 
modem Tatta, but at the very commencement or apex of 
the Delta, in the territory of the modern Hydrabad,^^ 
.Hofudotus^ continues to tell us, that ‘‘ other Indians, 
situated to the east of the former, are nomad tribes, Ifving 
on 'raw flesh, and calh^l Padannis. They are said to observe 
th^ following customs. When any is sick among them, 
whether man or woman, if a man, the men who are his 
principal associates put him to death, alleging that by 
allowing him to linger on his flesh would be spoiled. He 
denies with all his might that he is sick, but the others, not 
listening to him, kill him, and make a feast of ifl^m. In like 
manner, if a woman be sick, the women that are her princi- 
pal associates do the like by her. Those who happ(?n to 
attain to old age are all killed and eaten, but thisds the case 
with few ; as the generality fall beforehand into some dis- 
ease, which causes them to be put to death. Again, there 
arQ other Indians who live as follows : They neither kill any 

etc. p. ISO) and Vincent, Periplus of Ncarchus, etc. Since their tim??Wtf* 
possess the accurate description of Pottinger, ( 342— 382,) acd^- 
panied by an excellent map of the months of the Indus. • 

' Arrian expressly tells us (vi. I?) that Pattala was situated at the'^pex 
of the Delta. I must leave it to geographers to examine this point more par- 
ticularly, and determine its details, 

HERop. hi. 90-.101, 

VOL. 1. 


o 
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thing having life, nor sow seed, nor possess houses, but live 
on a kind of grain nearly as large as millet, enclosed in a 
husk, and springing up spontaneously, which they cook and 
eat in the husk. If any one among these fall into a malady, 
he retires into the desert and is there laid up ; nor does any 
one show the least concern about him during his sickness, 
or at his death.’’*'-' Herodotus also tells us that these people 
live to the south of the Persian empire, and pay not the 
smallest respect to the authority of the monarch of that 
country, which sufficiently defines their general position. 
They are evidently Soutliem Indians, living on the further 
side of the Indus, which was the boundary of the dominion 
of Darius. Consequently we cannot apply the description 
to any other countries but those which flank the Indus to 
the east near the sea ; the province, namely, of Sinde, 
already mentioned, or the coxintry between Multan and 
Guzerat ; and notwithstanding the imperfect state of our 
information respecting these territories, we possess sufficient 
to enable us to illustrate the traditional accounts followed 
by the father of history. 

Herodotus has marked the situation of the first of these 
tribes, the Pada*i, by adding, “ that they live to the east of 
the Indians who subsist by fishing.” If the latter lived near 
the mouth of the Indus, it follows that the fonner must be 
sought to the ea.st of them, and consetjuently above the dis- 
trict of Guzerat. Their situation again leads to a very pro- 
bable conjecture respecting the origin of their name, which 
appears to have been derived from tlu,* river Paddar, on the 
banks of which they fed their flocks. In their immediate 
neighbourhood are e.xtensive «l<,*.s<*i'ts of sand, extending to 
Multan, at all times haunted by lawless Indian tribes, with 
w'hom a large part of the peninsula is filled, almost in a state 
of savage nature.'"’ In two other places Herodotus calls 
them Caliintim, or Calatim : a name which seems to have 
been imnu'diately derived from their Indian appellation of 
Callar, Coolier, or Cooleries.'* 

* Presently after follows the author’s account of the Northern Indians 
already refened to. 

^ Shrrvgi.c, Oesrhichte der MaraiUn, p. 1 7 — 30. 

Hr.ROD. iii, 3% 07» from whose account it is clear that this was a general 
fipixllatior. ft r ihe Indians of these parts. 

B.'. riRos, jJeendas da p. cf, SfRENOEL, Oeich, der 
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Their disposition to robbery has at all times made them 
formidable to the merchants of Guzerat, and the imputation 
attached to them by Herodotus, of eating human flesh, has 
at all times adhered to their race, as even Thevenot assures 
us that a little before the time of his visit food of this de- 
scription was exposed for sale in the bazaar of Debca.^^ In 
another place Herodotus tells us that their custom is to eat 
their parents and, without vouching for the truth of these 
accounts, it is clear that the tradition is of genuine Indian 
growth, being repeated almost word for word nearly two 
thousand years after the time of Herodotus, by Marco Polo,“ 
the earliest Indian traveller to whom the nations of modern 
Europe are indebted for more accurate information respect- 
ing these countries, as the ancients were to Herodotus. 

Nor can we fail to n^cognise the race of Indians who 
live on a vegetable dic^t, and abstain from all things having 
life. The distaste for animal food is indeed extremely 
general among the Hindus, but it may also be traced among 
tlieir neighbours whom we at present know under the 
name of Mahraltas,^'" whose* anc(*stors (as I shall have oc- 
casion to show) have always occupied the same districts. 
Even the species of grain on which he tells iis they subsist 
cannot remain a cjuestion, notwithstanding he has aflbrded 
us no complete description of it ; rice, as we all know, being 
the principal diet of these tribes, and (so to speak) in- 
digenous in their country. M'hat he adds respecting the 
wild and savage* character of these tril)(*s is strict Ij" conform- 
able with what we know of their warlike and cruel habits, 
as well as his remark respecting their complexion, which, 
especially in the southern parts of Hindustan, becomes al- 
most black.*" 

These preliminary remarks enable us to reduce the in- 
formation afforded by Herodotus to certain general heads. 

I. The India of Herodotus ( inbraces also, in part, the 
ebuntries to the north, known likewise to Ctesias, namely, 
Little Thibet and Chibul, as well as the southern districts 

Thevenot, ii. p. 18. The 6umc is confirmed by the most recent ac- 
counts. Elviunstonk tells us (p. 2S) that the tribe of the Vizorcs, living 
savages and cannibals. 

^ Hehod. iii. 3S. “ Marco Poeo in Ramus, ii. p. 53, 

* Oesch. der Mnratt4*n. i) 2 issim. 

I OTTINC.ER, Travels, p. 3/8. 

o 2 
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near the mouths of the Indus, and, beyond that river, as far 
as the Paddar and the confines of Guzerat. Of these coun- 
tries he had learned all that a stranger was sure to hear first, 
(as may be seen by comparing the narrative of Marco Polo,) 
namely, the wonderful and the marvellous. Nevertheless, 
there is in the most part a fund of truth at the bottom of all 
his statements, and the historian errs only in cases wliere it 
was impossible for him to attain exact information. 

II. The assertion of Herodotus that India terminated in 
the east in a sandy desert, admits of an easy and satisfactory 
explanation. This notion must appear at first sight the 
more erroneous, from the fact that, even in the time of the 
Persians, it is certain, from other authorities, that the great 
kingdoms of Central Hindustan were not unknown to the 
rest of the world. Nevertheless, it is certain tliat both 
Southern and Northern India, as known to Herodotus, ac- 
tually terminated in such deserts ; the former in the desert 
of Gpbi, the latter in the sandy waste which stretches from 
Guzerat to Multan, and it was, thendbn', very natural that 
the historian should fall into the error, that the whole of 
India terminatf'd towards the east in a desert of this de- 
scription.*'^ 

These ideas were of course corrected by the daring ex- 
pedition of Alexander, which threw a new light on the 
countries into which he penetrated. 

The countries explored by that concjueror, an? those at 
present denominated tin? provinces of I^ihore and Multan, 
comprehended under the general appellation of the Panjah, 
or the Land of the Five Streams, because, besides th(‘ Indus, 
which bounds it to the west, it is wat(?red by five riv(‘rs, 
which rise in the boundary-mountains to the north, and 
pursue a south-westerly dir(?ction towards the principal cur- 
rent, to which they unite tlnunselvc's. The ancient names 
of these rivers, as recorded by the! followers of Alexander, 
appear to be all of Persian origin, and hence we miss the 
resemblance which we generally find l)etween the local 
names of ancient and modern Hindustan. The ncnirest to 
the Indus is the Hydaspe.s or Behut, which falls into the 
second, the Accsincs or Chunaub, and both descend into 

** In Rcnn/’1)’8 great map of Hindustan, these deserts are indieatod in all 
th' ir exte/it. 
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the third, the Hydraotes or Rauvee. The confluence of 
these rivers takes place in Lahore, and they traverse in a 
single current Multan, situated more to the south, and pour 
their waters into the Indus, near a city of the same name 
with the province, in lat. 30° 50". Lastly, the fourth of 
these minor streams, the Hyphasis or Beyah, as far as which 
Alexander advanced, and which receives the Setledge, pur- 
sues a course nearly parallel with the preceding, forming 
the eastern boundary of I^ahorc and Multan, and emptying 
itself into the Indus, without encountering the others, in 
lat. 29° 12". 

This fruitful territoiy was the scene of Alexander’s victo- 
ries,®® who penetrated as far as the banks of the Hyphasis, 
but was compelled to stop, just in the middle of his triumph- 
ant march from the Indus tt) the (ilanges, (which would 
othenvi.se have been the proper t<‘rmination of his con- 
quests,) by the mutinous dispo.sitions of his troops. He 
marched homewards by a diflerent direction from that by 
which he had advanced, pui’suing a southerly direction to 
the mouth of the Indus, through the territory of Multan.®” 
Thence he despatched his fleet along the coast to the Per- 
sian (iiulf, and the mouths of the Euphrates, while he him- 
self led his triumphant forces to Susa and Babylon, directly 
across the (h;serts of Gedrosia and Carmania, by a route, 
never att('mpted by any otlu'r r<*gular army of Europeans. 

In this manner, at the downfal of the Persian empire, a 
larg(‘ portion of ancient Hindu-stan emerged from obscurity, 
and we are entitled to consider that the state in which this 
region was found by Alexander, was the same in which 
it had subsisted during th<^ (‘mpire of the Pei’sians, for it 

^ The march of Alexander has been (raced with critical accuracy, by Reii- 
nell, in his excellent map illustrative of the countries situated between the 
sourci-s of the Ganjjcs and the Caspian Sea, as well as in his Memoir appended 
to the same, o. 20(). Elphinstone also, who returned from Cabul through 
tile I’anjab, lias thrown new’ light upon the subject, Arcotoif, j). 501, etc. 
Notwithstanding the present lamentable oomlitiou of the Panjah, it appears 
by the account of the latter, to l)C still a fruitful country, (hough not ecpial 
in that respect to Bengal and the district of the Ganges, which have at all 
times been the richest parts of Hindustan. 

“ It is remarkable how many even of the less considerable details afforded 
by Arrian, have been confirmed by modern travellers. Pottinoer {Travels, 
p. 9) has remarked the extraordinary noise and turbulence of the waves of 
the ocean, where they meet tlie waters of the Indus, which so astonished and 
alarmed the Macedonian soldiers. 
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was found by that conqueror in the repose of a profound 
peace, no traces existing of violent revolutions, nor any 
thing at the most but slight matters of dispute between the 
princes of the interior. Consequently, the picture which 
the followers of Alexander have transmitted to us of the 
country, is applicable to its former condition, and would on 
this account deserve our attention, even if it did not con- 
tain so many interesting points of detail. 

The whole of the Panjab appears at that period to have 
been densely inhabited, and generally cultivated ; filled 
with a multitude of flourishing states, and various tribes, 
living under different and independent forms of government. 
All, however, were equally warlike, and by tlie testimony of 
the soldiers of Alexander, tlie most courag('ous race of Asia, 
and their obstinate resistance, and the dread of the still more 
powerful nations on the Ganges, had no small share in 
driving the uncoiiquered army of th(‘ Macedonian to the 
mutinous conduct wliicli put an end to his further progress. 
The complexion of all these nations is descrilx'd as being 
swarthy, but not black like that of tiu' Ethioj)ians: they 
were not enervated by habits of efhuninacy ; tlu*ir stature 
was tall and slender, and tluy liad a proportionable aleit- 
ness in their motions.^’^ 

The Panjab, like the rest of India, consisted of anumb(‘r 
of states of diifenuit sizes, mutually ind(‘p(‘ndent of each 
other. On th(* furtluT side of the* Indus, as iiir as the lly- 
daspes or Behut, r(‘igned th(‘ king or rajah of I'axila or 
Attock, an ally of Ah‘xaiider, who hud j)urchas(*d the favour 
of that coiKpieror, by an oHering of two hundn'd talents, 
three thousand oxen, t(‘ii thousand she(*p, and thirty (‘le- 
phants. Ilis kingdom was the* most considerabh* of all l)c- 
tvveen the al)ove-iiam(.'d riviTs, and though only accounted 
one of the p(»ttv kings of India, the ext(‘nt of his pr(‘S(*iit 
proves th(i abundancf* of cattle within his t<‘rritory, which 
was bounded on the north by that of anotluT rajali, Abisarus, 
who als<j submitted to the conqueror.^’- 

A mucli more |>owerftd monarcli rul(*d on tin? furtluM* 
side of the llydasp(?s, and opposed a stout resistance to tlu‘ 
invader. Ilie Grecian historian calls him Porus, which. 

” Arrian, v. 4. Arrian, v. H. 
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however, may have been only a title ; as we find it belonged 
also to another rajah.^^ This king headed an army of thirty 
thousand foot, four thousand horse, and two hundred ele- 
phants, with three hundred and fifty war-chariots, and 
ranked among the most powerful monarchs of India. He 
had at all times been the enemy of Taxilas a proof that 
the mutual rivalry of the Indian princes was no less ser- 
viceable to the cause of Alexander, than that of their suc- 
cessors to the English. The habits of life and the court 
establishment of these princes, appf^ar to have been much 
the same then as at present ; the rajah appearing in public 
on a state elephant, and his power being generally estimated 
by the number of these animals in his service. The general 
dress of tlie great men was then, as now, garments of fine 
cotton ; either wrappcnl round tlu* shoulders, or enveloping 
the head. Tluhr l)eards are dyed of various colours, white, 
scarlet, or blue, or some dark colour. Tluy are adorned 
with costly earrings of ivory, and the more wealthy are dis- 
tinguished by an umbn^lla, and an umbrella-bearer. A 
diftcrence of rank is also marked by the fashion of their 
shoes, whi(?h are higli and decorated, in proportion to the 
rank of the wearer/^^ 

These, and the like circumstances, demonstrate that the 
manners, as well as tlui constitutions of tin? nations of Hin- 
dustan were tin* same' tluai as at prescait ; but in tln^se same 
districts we are called u|)on to remark anotlau* fact highly 
des(u*ving of our att(‘ntion. When A]exand(*r had crossed 
the Ac('sines or diunaub, and pen(*trat(*d further into the 
country, he fidl in Avith other nations not living under the 
rule of princes, but possessing a r('pu])lican constitution. 
Thes(i Indian republics, of which Nysa, alr(‘ady mentioned, 
Vr'as one, occurred in tlu' country b(*tW('(Mi tlu' Acf'sines and 
Hyphasis, (( 'liuiund) and B<‘yah,) or in the east('rn half of 
the province of Lalion', as w(*ll as in tlu' southern district 
of Multan, as fur as the Indus. Along the banks of the 
latter, after its junction with the Hyphasis, wt' again meet 
with nations living under the authority of rajahs, like those 
to the north. In the province of Lahore, tlu^ (Aitliau, the 

Arrian, v. 9, 21, In the annals of Hindustan ho is doiumnnatcd Pur ; 
^ fictitious. Dow, //fV. of Jlim> tsfati, i. p. 24. 

Arrian, v, 18, Arrian, Imiic. Op, p. 1/9, 180. 
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Adraistae, and some others, were of this description; in 
that of Multan, the Malli and Oxydracae ; and it is said that 
still more powerful nations, living under the same form of 
government, were to be found on the other side of the Hy- 
phasis, in the direction of the Ganges.®® 

Republican governments are of much too rare occurrence 
in Asia, to be passed over unobserved, especially when dis- 
covered in such remote regions, and at so great a distance of 
time. It shall be our endeavour first of all, carefully to 
collect the scattered notices respecting them preserved in 
ancient history ; and next, to inqiiire whether any traces of 
them may still be discovered in modern Hindustan, which 
may lead to a better understanding of them. 

Tlie constitution of all these republics was uniformly 
aristocratic ; all, without exception, being described as 
under the government of their optimates. I’hey usually 
were governed by a senate, which in the instance of the city 
of Nysa, already mentionefl, consisted of three hundred 
members, in whom the supreme a\ithority resided.®’ The 
numbers of the same body in other cities has not been given, 
but they appear to have b(!cn considerable. The Oxydracie 
(inhabiting Outch, below Multan) sent one Imndnid and 
fifty of their aristocracy as deputi(>s to Alexander;'^ and 
the same conqueror demanded as hostages from the Malli, 
(in Moultan,) the most powerful of the mall, no les sthan a 
thousand of their principal citizens (Kpmi'aTcvovrei).^^ The 
authorities of these states are denominated either nomarcha',’® 
or autocrats, (ainoKpa-Tope^,) or, g(!n('rally, magistrates (tiXij) ; 
nor is it possible accurately to define the dift’erences of their 
respective ranks ; only it is to be observed, that tlu; nom- 
archm and autocrats are expressly distinguished from one 
another.” 

“ Arriax, V. 22; vi. (3, 14. •’ Iht.l. v. I, 2. 

* Ibid. yi. 14. " Ibid. loc. cit. 

" The Greeks were in the habit of giving the title of nomarchic to the 
governors of districts or provinces : consecjuently tliey were inferior nnngis- 
trates, and, as such, opposed to tlie awrorpriro/jic, or the supreme magistrates. 
Diodorus mentions onl^' one of these cities, (named by liim Hyala,) which 
appears in its constitution to have resembled Sparta, possessing two ract s ol 
hereditary chiefs or kings, whose otfice it was to command the Irotips of tl. -* 
nation in war. The supreme authority appears to have resided in thctr 
senafe. Diodorus, ii. p. 241. 

AitrtiAV, loc. cit. 
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In the next place, all these nations are described as very- 
warlike, and many of them as very populous and powerful ; 
opposing to Alexander an impetuous and courageous resist- 
ance, such as he had scarcely encountered any where else. 
His victories over them were uniformly purchased at a vast 
price of blood ; and the Macedonians had to overcome, not 
only the usual obstacles of walls and ramparts encircling 
their cities, but also the resistance of citadels within. Their 
encampments were often protected by a triple line of mili- 
tary waggons and cars ; the numbers of which are as re- 
markable as were those of the various descriptions of boats 
and vessels, which the conqueror got together in their 
countiy. The size and populousness of their cities may be 
gathered from the example of Sangola, the capital of the 
C^itliaei ; on the capture of which seventeen thousand of its 
inhabitants perished ; seven thousand were made prisoners ; 
as were also five hundred horsemen and three hundred 
chariots.’- Many tribes, however, deserted their cities, and 
withdrew into the deserts which border Multan to the east ; 
preferring exile to subjugation. 

In the midst of these' warlike tribes we meet with a race 
of Brachmans, or Bramins, who are expressly distinguished 
from them by the historian. Mention is made of certain 
cities exclusively belonging to the Brahmani,’' at the same 
time that we also hear of the Bralimans as residing in other 
places, and as having beim the authors of a very formidable 
insurrection against the coiupieror.'* 

Lastly, it is to be observi'd that all these tribes, accoi*ding 
to the Gn'eks, esteemed tlu'ir fre<? constitutions us an inhe- 
ritance winch had descended to them from Bacchus or Di- 
onysus. This tradition is first mentioned in the case of 
Nysa, a city on this side of the Indus, in which instance it 
appeal’s to have received considerabh; embellishments from 
the tiincy of the Greeks;’* but we also find the same story 
repeated with reference to the republics of the Malli and 
Oxydracee, the most powerful of all, and seems to have been 
common to the rest also.’’’ 

These, few particulars are all that histoi’y has preserved 
for us respecting these states, and these naturally lead, in 

Ariuan, v. 23, 24. ’* Ibid. vi. 7. " Ibid. vi. 16. 

” Ibid. V. I. " Ibid. vi. 14. 
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the first place, to the question, What, in general, were these 
Indian tribes ? Do any remains of them still subsist ? or 
have they altogether perished in the lapse of centuries ? 

This question the histor}' of India enables us to answer 
with certainty. The countries possessed by the nations 
already described, have in all ages been the abode of the 
warrior-caste of Hindustan, the Rasboots, or Rajpoots, of 
whom the renowned Mahrattas, and the Seikhs, are branches. 
It was natural that the most warlike tribe of a mighty nation 
should be placed on its most exposed frontier, (as was the 
case with those of the Egyptians in Lower Egj^pt,) and it 
was from this quarter alone that Hindustan was accessible to 
an enemy. It is also clear from Indian history, that these 
tribes have never been completely eradicated from their 
seats, but at the most have been only reduced to the tem- 
porary payment of a tribute.’^ Their country is full of nar- 
row valleys and defiles, and even the plains which occur 
are encompassed by hills, and the approach of a conqueror 
was moreover impeded by a multitude of strong hohls and 
castles. Even under the Moguls, their svd)jugution appears 
to have been merely nominal : theii’ fiistness<*s, indeeil, were 
occasionally taken, but the spirit of fr(?edom and independ- 
ence, w'hich does not resid<; in fortresses, nor is crooped up 
by walls, was not so to be overconn*, and the Rajpoots 
preferred a retreat into their deserts to subjugation and 
slaver}'."” 

If we adopt the idea that the military ca.stes of Hindus- 
tan occupied these districts, we may easily understand how 
Alexander came to exjjerience a ri'sistancc so determined ; 
and the fact is confirmed by their very names. One of the 
most common apjKillatious of the cast(*, in addition to that 
of Ra.sboots, is Kuttrv, or Catry, and is often ap|)lied to the 
whole caste,*" though it originally appears to have been 
only the appellation of a particular tribe, situated in the 

^ Ren NELL, etc. p. 2.'i0. Si»iu:ngel, (ivarhichte tier Maratten, p. 

If). The name of the Mahralfa.s is of modern ; and (accordin^^ to 

Sfiienoel, p. 40) first oceors about the middle of the last century. An- 
ciently t hey were denominated Rajpoots. 

According to Eu'Iunstonk, p. fil, the upjxr class of the inhabitants of 
the I'anjab stdl consists of Rajpoots ; the interior, of Jants. The latter are 
of lov/ siuture. dark complexion, and unsightly ; the Rajpoots, on the con- 
trary, ;«re teiutifully fanned, with aquiline noses. 

For.s i eb, TrareUf eic. p. 188, Rknneli., Afemofr, etc. pp. 123, 130. 
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eastern part of Multan.*® Exactly in the same situation we 
find, as early as the days of Alexander, the republic of the 
Catheri,®* which was subdued by the Macedonian prince. 
Any one who, by comparing modern history with ancient, 
has been led to remark the unchangeableness of Indian 
names, will not consider this proof a slight one. 

If we consider it as established that the modem Seikhs 
and Mahrattas are the genuine descendants of the ancient 
enemies of Alexander, and occupy the same districts, how- 
ever widely they may have extended their conquests south 
and north, we may fairly conclude, that in proportion as 
we become acquainted with the modern races, we advance 
in infomiation respecting their ancestors. The most recent 
accounts which we possess respecting these tribes, tend in 
a striking manner to confirm this expectation. 

A love of indepeu(l(‘nc<! continues to characterize this 
race, and the republican form of government still subsists, 
as was found to be, the case by the Portuguese, when they 
first became acxjuainted with the Haj|X)ots, and the countries 
in their possession. Tin; nation was then under a repub- 
lican government of an ari.stocratical or oligarchical cha- 
racter.** 

In like manner, it is certain that the constitution of the 
Seiklis, i’or a knowh,*(lg(‘ of which W(,‘ are indebted to con- 
temporary writers,*’ is altogether r<*publican. Tlie nation 

Tuf.vknot, ii. I>t4. This is confirmed by the stntcment of Elphix- 
sTuNK, p. 1"), who (ravelled through Midtan, and visited its principal city, 
which has still a eireuniference of four miles. It is, at present, governed by 
a deputy of the king of C'ahuL 

l)ioi). ii. p. Auhian, V. 22. By the laltcr they arc called Cathaci; 

which n’ading AVcsscling has injudiciously, as it appears to me, adopted into 
the text of Diodorus. 

B.xruos, yl.mtf Jh ras iv. p. 543. Estes Hasbutos erao da mais nobre 
g* hie, fjue seuliorcava'i aijuella terra da (iuzerale, e sad hoiuens graiides, e 
nan leni a religiad do Baneaniis, (the mercliant-easle,) ariuados, c eui bons ca- 
vallos (l(‘sccm das montanhas. (iownuw-sc litifibufoti vm J^epubiicay per os 
iitais velbos, repartidos eni Senhorias. 

See Forster’s 7’nir<7s, j). 211, sipp The Seikhs a])pear, however, not 
to have been, in their first origin, a distinct race, so imich as a religious sect, 
which fonned itself among tlie Hindus in the sixteenth century, the founder 
of whicli was a prophet named Nanok, A. D. I53t). They continued for a 
considerahle space of time a mere sect, under nine successive spiritual heads, 
till they were comnelled by the external violence to assume the character of a 
political parly. Tney became victorious over their enemies, the Afghans and 
Moguls ; and, in the last cenliirv, exteiulo«l their dominion over tlie greater 
part of the Panjab, and even furtlier towards tlie Ganges. 
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consists of a multitude of military republics, compelled, on 
occasion of aggression from without, to combine for their 
mutual defence ; just as their ancestors the Malli, Oxydra- 
C8B, and others, became united on the approach of the Ma- 
cedonian conqueror, as they had done before on the invasion 
of the rajahs to the north, who were, it is probable, as little 
well affected to republics as Alexander himself.®^ “ Their 
constitution,” says the British traveller,®^ “ has, at first sight, 
the appearance of being aristocratical, but on a nearer in- 
spection, it appears to deservci rather the name of a de- 
mocracy. No member of the state enjoys any title or 
honorary distinction, the chiefs are only military. In com- 
mon society, an equality of rank prevails, which no class, 
however rich and powerful, durst venture to abolish. The 
assemblies of the people are altogether military ; each mem- 
ber has a vote, and the majority decide.” 

Pure as this democracy appears to have been, it is appa- 
rent from the very account of the narrative, that these as- 
semblies of the nation at large were convoked only when the 
Seikhs wTre menac('d by foreign email i(\s, and have ceased 
since their wars with the*. Afghans. On the contrary, it 
w'ould seem that an aristocracy was the* established form of 
government, modified to a more popular constitution, w^hen 
the necessity for a gtan^ral n^sistaiice to a powerful oppressor 
called for such a change*. 

However this may be, it is clear, (and I shall not press 
this conclusion furth(»r,) that a taste for r(»publican institu- 
tions has at all times characteri/iHl th(*s(* Indian nations, of 
which the Mahrattas, a rac(? allied to the Seikhs, afford still 
stronger proofs. The latter have indeed th(»ir chi(*fs or ra- 
jahs, yet it is no uncommon circumstance for a number of 
their principal men, especially of the* Brahmanical caste*, to 
assume the supre*me authority, and r(*duce th(*ir monarchical 
to an oligarchical or aristocratical form of gov(*rnm(*nt.®^ 
These countries are, inde(‘d, the proper seats of the warrior- 
castes, but nevertheless contain, like all the rest of Hindus- 
tan, a large number of Brahmans, and the warlike s|)irit of 
the country has taken and seized this caste, no less than 
those of the agriculturists and traders, 

Arrian, v. 22. “ Forster, loc. cit. 

Sfrenoel, Oenchichte ikr Maratf^.n^ pp. 102, 105. 
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“ The character of Northern India is very different from 
that of the South. In the Panjab the peasant is also a sol- 
dier from necessity, and the Brahman himself scruples not 
to handle the sword ; no one goes out of his house unarmed, 
the merchant as well as the labourer, even when he has to 
go but a few miles from home, is fully accoutred ; and in 
some districts it is not unusual to see the peasant armed 
with a spear while engaged in tilling the ground.” 

Precisely the same phenomena occurred in the time of 
Alexander, when, as at the present, the Brahmans were not 
only disseminated over the country, but (as we have had oc- 
casion to observe) had cities of their own, which they de- 
fended with no less obstinacy than the rest of their country- 
men against the Macedonians.® It even appears to me 
highly probable, that the ruh;rs of the states alluded to (as 
is at present the case among the Mahrattas) were all, or the 
greater part of them. Brahmans. First, because this hypo- 
thesis would tend to explain the extraordinary tradition that 
these republican governments were an inheritance derived 
from Dionysus, or Bacchus, since; not only the character- 
istics of the Indian Bacchus, as recorded by the Greeks, but 
many particulai’s of his mythological history, appear to prove 
that his story has h(>en ingrafted on that of Brahma ; and 
we cannot be surprise.'d that the Brahmanical caste, which, 
besides the privilege of ministering to the woi'ship of their 
deity, claimed the distinction of being the civilizers of their 
country, should have assumed the merit also of being their 
political legislators. Secondly, this conjecture is rendered 
still more probahh* by tin; circumstance, that the Brahmans 
are expre.ssly mentioned as tlu* authors of the revolts against 
Alexander,'"’ since what cause (no encroachment being 
made in their national religion) could so readily lead them 
to such attempts as tin; (h‘sire of regaining their lost au- 
thority? If this supposition be well founded, we see an- 
other proof of the inunutability of Indian constitutions, as 
well as manners, notwithstamling tlu; number of centuries 
that have elapsed, and tin; multitude of political revolutions 
to which they have been exjmsed. I reserve for the por- 
tion of my work relative to India, the observations which 


Forstkr’s Travth. Preface. 


Arrian, vi. ?. 


Ibid. vi. 16. 
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I have to make on the 
ism there. 

With the above nations terminates the degree of light 
which the expedition of Alexander disseminated over Hin- 
dustan. It was reserved for his successor, Seleucus Nicator, 
to penetrate to the banks of the Ganges, in all ages the 
genuine abodes of Indian religion and civilization. It was 
only by hearsay that Alexander could gather any thing re- 
specting the mighty kingdom of the Prasii, the modern 
Bengal and Oude, and its capital Palibothra, near the mo- 
dern Patna, which has since been often regarded as the 
metropolis of all Inclia.'^ The reports they heard of the in- 
numerable elephants and mighty armies of this nation, so 
terrified the hitherto unconquered Macedonians, that, in 
opposition to the will of their commander, they commenced 
their retreat homewards ; and although Alexander hims(?lf 
at first treated these rumours as exaggerations, succeeding 
ages have proved them to be any thing but ill-founded. 

“ Arrian, LkK Op. p. 1/5. Concerning the site of P.-ilibothra, (Patelpu- 
thcr,) see my essay De Gnecorum not it in Intluey in the Comment, Soc. Goett. 

vol. X. p. 139. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PERSIAN 
EMPIRE. 


I. GENERAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 

Previous to an examination into tlie state and constitution 
of the Persian empire in later ages, it is indispensable that 
we should take a surv(?y of the early history of the race, 
their origin and connexion with their neighbours, — circum- 
stances which influenced most of their more recent institu- 
tions, though modified, indeed, by many accidents of time 
and circumstances. 

The Persians are descended fi*om that w idely-disseminated 
people, who occupied the countries between the Tigris and 
Indus on one side, and between tlie Oxus and the Indian 
Ocean on the other. Their very aspt'ct and complexion dis- 
tinguish them from the Mongols, their neighbours to the 
nortli, as well as from the Hindus to the south, in a manner 
too decidiTl to admit of our supposing any consanguinity 
between them ; while their language proves them to be 
equally independent of the Smnitic or Ambian tribes to the 
west; since the fact of a totally diflbn‘nt speech prevailing 
oj^ the western bank of the Tigris from that spoken on the 
eastern,* entitles us to consider the races by wdiom it was 
used as equally distinct. In like manner, as w e are enabled, 
not only by the fragments w^e possess of the language of the 
race in question, but by the express testimony of antiquity, 
to assert that its different dialects w^re essentially off-shoots 


* See above, p, 45. 
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of the same stock,* we may fairly conclude, that the nations 
who employed them were the descendants of a single race.* 
This proposition must not interpreted to mean that all 
the inhabitants of those regions belonged to this stock. Even 
previous to the time when the Arabs, with the sword ih one 
hand and the Koran in the other, overran and subdued 
Persia, they were the more open to settlers from the north 
and east, from the circumstance that Persia was situated on 
the great highway of nations by which the human race spread 
itself from east to west. All tliat is meant to be asserted is, 
that the various races wlio successively had dominion in 
these parts, all belonged to the same original stock. 

The most ancient of these ruling nations are recorded to 
have been the Medes, Bactrians, and Persians, but we are 
expressly told that the term Medes was applied not only to 
the inhabitants of Media Proper, but that the Arii also be- 
longed to the same race.* In like manner w<* are assured 
by Herodotus that the Arii meant, not only the inhabitants 
of Arii in the more restricted sense of the term, but rather, 
all who occupied the extensive regions comprised, according 
to Strabo, under the term Ariana, and at pri'sent termed 
Iran.* To this belonged Bactriaiia ; and the evidence we 
possess of the ancient civilization and pro.sperity of this 
country, would of itself incline us to the belief that the Bae- 
trians belonged to the same race, even if their own tra- 
ditions, as we shall presently have occasion to see, did not 
confirm the fact. It is true that Herodotus in his catalogue 

* I assume as proved by the c.s.says in the .Appendix to the Zindansfa, ii. I, 
that the Zend, Pehlvi, and Parsee, are all dialects of the same languai^e. 

* Str.ABO, p. \0*y4, C( r vvvofia rijQ ’Afuavr/g* Twug 

cat lltptTwVf Kai ytrjSuiv Kai in rwp TrporrdpKnwv Hutcroiuiv, Kai ^oyCiavunf. yap 

TTUfQ icai opoyXuiTTot napd piKpop. Arianie nomen usipie ad partorn (juandain 
Persarum ct Medorum, et septeiitrioiialiuni Bactrianorum et Sogdiauoruin 
extenditur. Sunt cnim fere ejusdem lingua*. 

This innK)rtant passage contains not only a sp(?cirication of the coiiiitnVs 
comprehended by Strabo under the name of Ariana, (Iran,) i. c. Persia, Media, 
Bactrian.T, and Sogdiana (see p. HH); but also his express testimony that 
the languages of those ’count rie.s ditfered only a.s dialect.s. The testimony of 
Stralxj i.s the more valuable from the circumstance that he wius himself horn 
not far from Persia ; and in his great historical work, which has not come 
down to UK, llie Continuation of Polybim^ containing a partiimlar account of 
Parthian history, (cf. Commrnt. iv. de FontibuH V^itarum Plhtarchi,) must 
have been necessarily ted to touch on these points. Respecting the eastern 
provinces, compare Elph instone, p. 311; who considers the languages 
spoken there also to be of Persian ongin. 

' llRRon. vii. 02. * Strabo, loc. cil. 
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speaks of the Bactrians, and several other nations, as being 
distinct races, but this is the more easily to be accounted 
for, inasmuch as we not only discover a great similarity in 
their arms and dress,® but Herodotus himself, in other places, 
speaks of some of them as only offshoots of the same original 
race.^ 

It is no less clear, from the similarity of their language, 
as well as from their history, that we must not consider the 
Persians as being a distinct race from the Medes, but as be- 
longing to the same stock. The case of the mother of Cy- 
rus is a familiar instance of what appears to have been of 
frequent occurrence among them, the intermarriages even 
of their sovereigns ; and after that these nations had suc- 
cessively reduced one another to a state of dependence, it is 
difficult to believe that ou the subjugation of the Medes, 
tlie (iinalgamation (so to express myself) of manners and 
religion could have beini so complete, if they had been of 
totally different originals. Accordingly, we shall venture 
to consider as the same parent stock, the race which bore 
rule in Iran, comprehending all the inferior races, and 
which may be termed in general the Persian or Medo-Per- 
sian inasmuch as the countries in its occupation were 
termed, in a wider sens(‘, the land of Persia. 

The traditions of this race pres(.*rve some very important 
particulars respecting their descent, their ancient abodes, and 
their gradual di.ssemination through the land of Iran. These 
traditions are preserved in tin? beginning of the Vendidat, 
the most important, and, it is probable, the most ancient of 
all their sacred books, tin; collection of which is styled the 
Zendavesta, to which we shall have occasion to refer here- 
after. The two first chapters of this work, entitleil Far- 
gards, contain the above traditions, not wrapped up in alle- 
gory, but so evidently historical as to demand nothing more 
than the application of geographical knowledge to explain 
them.“ With the exception of the Mosaical Scriptures, we 
are acquainted with nothin^; (the untranslated A^'das per- 
haps excepted) which so plainly wears the stamp of remote 

® Herod, vii. 6^. ’ Such as the Mardi, Para'laccni, etc. 

® They have been denominated by Hhodk, (//ciVw/«t etc.,) the people 

of Zend, not improperly, if we consider the Zend as the original language of 
all the race. 

" See the Appendix to the following volume. 

VOL. I. I> 
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antiquity, ascending beyond the times within which the 
known empires of the East flourished ; in which we catch as 
it were the last faint echo of the history of a former world, 
anterior to that great catastrophe of our planet, which is 
attested in the vicinity of the parent country of these legends, 
by the remains of the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the mam- 
moth, and other animals properly belonging to the countries 
of the south. It would be a fruitless labour to attempt to 
assign dates to these remains, but if the compiler of the 
Vendidat himself, who was long anterior to the Persian, and, 
as we shall have occasion to show, probably also to the Me- 
dian dynasty, as known to us, received them as the primeval 
traditions of his race, our opinion of their importance may 
be fully justified. 

These legends describe as the original seat of the race a 
delicious country named Erknc- Vccdjo^ which enjoyed a 
climate singularly mild, having seven months suinnun’, and 
five of winter. Such was its state at first as creattnl by the 
power of Ormuzd ; but the author of evil, the dtnith-dealing 
Ahriman, smote it with the plague of cold, so that it came 
to have ten months of winter and only two of sunlmer. 
Thus the nation began to <h\s(*rt th(‘ Paradise tlu^y at first 
occupied, and Ormuzd suec(‘ssiv(‘ly created for tlum* r('c*(‘p- 
tion sixteen other places of b(‘nediction and abundancf?, 
which are faithfully recorded in the h’geiifl. 

What, then, was the site of the Eriem* reff*rred to? Tlie 
editors and commentators on tlu' Zeiidavesta are inclined to 
discover it in (Georgia, or the ( *aucasian <listrict,^‘’ but the 
opinion must necessarily appc^ar unsatisfactory to any oik? 
who will take into account the whoh* of the n^cord, and the 
succession of places there mentioned as the abodes of the 
race. On the contraiy, we there trac(‘ a gradual migration 
of the nation from east to %vest ; not, as this hypothesis 
would tend to prove*, from west to east. The first alxxh^ 
which Ormuzd created for the exihxl people was Soglali, 
whose identity with Sogdianu is sutfici(»ntly apparent ; next 
Moore, or Maroo, in Khonisaii ; then Hakhdi, of Halkh 
niuctriana) ; and so on to Ears itself, and the boundari<'s of 
Media ami India. The original country of Ericne must, 

I am unconscious on what pounds Riiodk (p. (53) has ascritx'd to me 
liiis opinion, whicti in fact I have never entertaineu. 
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therefore, lie to the east of Sogd, and thus we are led by the 
course of tradition to those regions which we have already 
referred to, as the scene of the traditions and fables of the 
nation, viz. the mountainous tracts on the borders of Bu- 
charia, the chain of Mus-tag and Beloor-Land, as far as the 
Paropamisan range on the confines of Hindustan, and ex- 
tending northwards to the neighbourhood of the Altaic 
chain. This savage and ungenial region enjoys at present 
only a short summer, at the same time that it contains the 
reliques of an ancient world, which confirm, by positive 
proof, the legend of the A^endidat, that anciently the climate 
was of a totally different character. When the altered na- 
ture of their original seats compelled the race to quit them, 
Onnuzd prepared for them other places of repose and 
abundance, within the precincts of that territory, which has 
preserved, to the present day, tlie appellation of Iran ; the 
nation carrying with th(*m the name of Eriene, which is 
obviously the same with Iran. How does it come to pass, 
however, that instead of a singh* spot, sixteen arc named as 
the abodes of blessing and abundance ? 

The answer is contained, if 1 mistake not, in the observ- 
ations of the pn'ceding part. Iran, or P(‘rsia, in the more 
extensive sense of the word, is by no means generally fertile; 
its fertility depending, as we have* seen, altogether on its 
irrigation, which is very partial. Though some fruitful 
situations \mt scattered oven* its surtac(\ it contains immense 
deserts incapabh' of cultivation, and this is tlie account con- 
^eyed to us by the l('g(»nd. d lie abodes which Ormuzd 
created for his people, are descril)ed as single and separate: 
the intervening or surrouiuling country being passed over 
without noti(*e. I leave it to tin? commejitators on the 
Zendavesta to identify all the sixteen places there reconled; 
and ih(? more willingly, as 1 would abstain from any thing 
liky men* conjecture. Even if a few names should r(unain 
unexplained, it is apj)arent that this chain of successive abodes 
followed the course of tin? gn'at highway of nations which 
afterwards became that of eominenas ami h’d from Sogdiana 
across tlu* Oxus to the west, into Media and Persia, and 
southward by Herat, Cabul, an<l Kandahar, to Arachotus, 
and the confines of India. To identify all the places men- 
tioned in our authoritv. would (Uauuiid a more accui*ate 

V 2 
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knowledge than we possess of the langu^e of Zend, the 
ancient speech of the original race; but our present ac- 
quaintance with the subject fully warrants the above con- 
clusions. 

When this people quitted their original abodes, it appears 
from their records that they were a race of herdsmen and 
shepherds, acquainted with no other species of property 
than their herds of camels, horses, oxen, and sheep. A 
change of residence was, however, necessarily accompanied 
by a change of habits. The earliest of their kings or chiefs, 
Jemshid, is celebrated in the legend as the first who, at the 
command of Ormuzd, introduced into the countries he 
visited, or the land of Iran, a knowledge of agriculture, till- 
age, and cattle-breeding. He was also the legislator of his 
race, having been appointed to that office by Ormuzd. 

When Jemshid and his people occupied Iran, it was, ac- 
cording to the legend, uninhabited by any but wild animals. 
The- nature of the country, liowever, did not admit of all the 
new settlers devoting themselves to the same occupations. 
A comparatively small number gave themselves to agric.ul- 
ture, and occupied settled habitations ; by far the greater 
part of the nation continuing of necessity to pursue their 
old pursuits as shepherds and herdsmen. In this manner, 
by the variety of their occupations, rather than the diversity 
of their origin, was the nation necessarily split into a multi- 
tude of distinct tribes, of which some, like the Medes and 
Bactrians, acquired by agriculture and the improvement of 
commerce, (the highways of which crossed their territory,) 
riches and power; while others, shut up in steppes and 
mountains, continued true to their original habits, which 
their situation in a manner prescribed. 

To this latter class belonged the Persians ; the portion of 
the race of which we have occasion to speak at present. 
One of the first observations which must impress itself on 
the mind of the historian must be this, that the constitution 
of their country could not have sprung up at once, but must 
have been the gradual effect of time and circumstances. 
The question, what were their habits and form of govern- 
ment when they effected the conque.st of A.sia, is the fit's! to 
be answered, if we would trace the development of their 
civilization. 
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Their original abode may be fixed with certainty, the 
general testimony of all antiquity proving them to have 
j^en a race of mountaineers, inhabiting the wild and hilly 
region of Pars, or Persia properly so called : Herodotus “ 
tells us, that “ The Persians originally occupied a small and 
rugged country, and that it was proposed in the time of 
Cyrus that they should exchange this for one more fertile ; 
a plan which Cyrus discouraged, as likely to extinguish 
their hardy and warlike habits ! Arrian from more an- 
cient authorities assures us of the same fact ; “ That the 
Persians, when, under Cyrus, they conquered all Asia, were 
a poor people, inhabiting a rugged country to whose tes- 
timony must be added the still more full and important evi- 
dence of Plato, who was contemporary with their monarchy. 
“ The Persians," he assures us,'^ “ were originally a nation 
of shepherds and herdsmen, occupying a rude country, such 
as naturally fosters a hardy race of jieoph;, capable of sup- 
porting both cold and watching, and, when needful, of en- 
during the toils of war." It will a})pear, however, from the 
names of some of their tribes, that the Persians were not con- 
fined to Persis properly so called, but extended over the 
steppes of Carmania ami to the shores of the Caspian. 

it is clear from the above authorities that the Persians 
were at the commencement a race of shepherds and moun- 
taineers. However much, therefore, their own legends 
may have disguisinl or embellished the truth, any one ac- 
quainted with the course of Asiatic history in general will 
have no difficulty in detecting tln^ true character of the re- 
volution of which they were the authors. It was no unusual 
occurrence in the East for mighty empires to arise from 
similar beginnings. 

Agreeably to what was invariably the case among the 
great nomad races, the Persians were subdivided into several 
hortles or tribes, of which Herodotus has given us an excel- 
lent account.'* Tlu? number of these hordes was ten, and 
they were no le.ss di.stinguished from one another by their 
dift’erences of rank than by their modes of life. 

I* Herod, ix. 122. ” Arriav, v. 4. 

“ Plato de I^gg. iii. Op. ii. p. (59.5. A passage of classical ioiportance as 
far as regards the ancient Persian history. 

'• Itcunn s loa 
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Three of them were noble ; the Pasargadse, the noblest 
of them all, the Maraphii, and the Maspii. Three other 
^ibes devoted themselves to agriculture, the Panthialaei, the 
^erusii, and the Germanii;^^ while four others, the Dai, 
Mardi,^^ Dropici, and Sagartii continued to retain their 
wandering and nomad habits, but are occasionally men- 
tioned (more especially the last) as contributing hardy bands 
of cavalry to the Persian armies. The extensive salt 
deserts which divide Persia from Media, as well as the 
plains of Southern Persia, offered inexhaustible pasture to 
the cattle of these hordes, whenever they thought proper to 
descend from their mountains. 

Two principal observations illustrative of the history of 
Persia naturally flow from tla^se facts, as recorded by Hero- 
dotus : 1st. We must discard the idea that the P(M*sian na- 
tion, even at the most flourishing epoch of its history, was 
universally and equally civilized. A part of th(‘ nation 
ruled the remainder, and this portion aloiuj had attained a 
certain degree of civilization by its acquaintance with the 
arts of peace and of luxury. The otlu'r triluvs continued in 
their original barbarism, and partook but litth*, or not at all, 
in the improvement of tluj race. P(*rsian history, thendbic', 
as it has comedown to us, is not so much the history of the 
whole nation as of certain tribes, or ])ossibly ev(Mi of a sin- 
gle tribe, that of tlu* Pasargad<e. These composed the court, 
and it appears that, almost without exception, all that was 
distinguished among tin* P(‘rsians proc(‘ed(‘d from tlnan. 

When we contemplate* in tliis point of view what Xeno- 
phon in the ( yropvedia has told us of the l^Tsians, especially 
as relates to their national (*du<*ation, we an* struck by the 
greater degree of probability which his account acquires ; 

Probably the sarno with the Carrnanians, or iniiabitants of Kerman, who 
continue to giv(? some attention to agriculture. 

** Of these the March occupied the luountiiins to the south of the Caspian ; 
the Dai, the sandy plains to the east of that sea. 

’’ The statement of tlie historian is corroborated in the most satisfactory 
manner by tin* accounts of laf«'Sl travellers. The case continues on the whole 
to be tlie same in modern Persia. Mokikk (i. p. 240) tells us that tlie Persian 
nation is split into tribes having their several chiefs or heads; and that some 
occupy permanent habitations, while others continue to dwell in tents : the 
nundx*rs of the latter class being, it i.-* ^irobablc, greater than those of the 
agriculturist;. The strength of the nation (says Kinneir) consists in (iKj 
n /mad hordes; and he proves their numberB by his statements at p. 45. 'J he 
mode of life which nature herself has prescribed must needs be invariable. 
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the discipline which would have been impossible in the case 
of an entire nation, being very practicable as applied to a 
single tribe. 

2ndly. The above particulars would at once lead us to 
conclude, that in a country so constituted every thing would 
depend on descent and the distinctions of tribe. As the tribes 
were distinguished by a greater or a less degree of nobility, 
so there was a gnidation also in the different families of 
which eacli tribe was composed. The noblest family of the 
most noble tribe was that of the Achmmeiiidm, from which 
exclusively the kings of Persia were always taken.^® The 
same distinction of more or less noble tribes has at all times 
existed among most of the nomad nations of Central and 
Southern Asia, the Arabs and Mongols, and probably had its 
origin in the military jiride of th(‘ more warlike, to which the 
rest were reduc(*d to pay liomage. The tribes thus distin- 
guished by descent are ofteui nuidered still more distinct by 
tiio ditl’enmt modes of life they jnirsue, and hence arises the 
distinction of cast(‘s, whicdi has so invariably prevailed among 
c(‘rtain nations of tlie East. To judge from the examples of 
other oriental nations, this gradation of ranks prevailed 
among th(‘ Persians at a p(»riod ant(»rior to their empire, 
and (though we have no dirc'ct evidcmcc of it in history) 
may probably have beem ancicmtly connected with a degi’ee 
of actual authority residing in the superior tribes and fa- 
milies. However this may b(», the historian who would in- 
vestigate th(* constitution of a nomad people, establishing 
iiself in permanent abodes and attaining to dominion, ought 
to give his close* attemtion to this cjuestion, almost to the 
exclusion of all others : namedy, how a political constitution 
came to be gradually formed from the mere association of 
so many tribes ? 

The revolt of the Persians against the Modes, a very sim- 
plo circumstance in itsedf, and readily accounted for by the 
fact that the revoltenl nation were tributaries to the other, 
became by its consequences an event of the highest import- 
ance, and the groundwork of numberless exaggerations and 

19 ^^*''**^'^* He calls it 0p/;rpi}. 

® In this manner we hear of the f^olden horde among the Cahnnes ; and 
we find that among the Mongols tliis dominion of tribes dej^cnerates, even 
in their nomtul state, into the most alisolutc tyranny. Pallas, Montfxil ToV- 

i. 185. 
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fictions. The legends respecting the childhood and youth 
of Cyrus, and the causes which led to the revolution 
achieved by him, like those of Ginghis-Khan, are involved 
in a cloud of fable which it would be in vain to attempt to 
dissipate, and which, if removed, would probably ill repay 
the labours of the inquirer. Accident has frequently been 
at the bottom of such insurrections : a slight and occasional 
cause has often sufficed to set in motion those armed and 
warlike hordes, which, accumulating like a mass of snow, 
presently forms an avalanche, crusliing kingdoms and em- 
pires in its resistless descent. 

The only circumstance in this part of ancient history 
which deserves our attention, is the fact which Herodotus 
has recorded, that previous to the revolt, Cyrus procured 
himself to be appointed generalissimo of all the Persian 
tribes. This is described as having been eftected by craft, 
and the Persian conqueror is said to have accomplished his 
purpose by a method similar to that adopted by Ginghis- 
Khan among the Mongols, b(*fbr(i la; also b(‘gan his con- 
quering career. The nn'thod pursued by both is decidedly 
characteristic of a rude state of .society, wluni men were to 
be wrought upon only by appeals to their senses.'*'’ 

® “When the assembled tribc.s” says Ukrodotcs, (i. 120,) “in confor- 
mity with hi.s subtle design, which he jirctendcd to contirm by exhibiting a 
fictitiou.s WTitten order, as if from the Median king, appointinghim comniandcr- 
in-chief, immediately rccogni.scd him as such, he ordered tliem to attend on 
the following day in a field overgrown with thistles, each prepared with a 
reaping-hook. Accordingly, therefore, when tliey were all come together, he 
set them to work the whole day in clearing the fieid ; when they had executed 
their task, they were desired to attend the following day to feast and make 
merry. For this |)urpo.se (Jyrus colleefed and slew all the goats, sheep, aiul 
oxen, which were the property of his fatlier; and further to promote the en- 
tertainment of the Persian.*^, he added rich wines and abundance of delicacies. 
The next day, w hen they were met, he desired them to reeliiu? on the grass 
and enjoy themselves. When they w'ere satisfied, he impiired of them wdiich 
day’s fare delighted them the most. Tlu'V replied, the contrast betwixt the 
two w’as strong indeed, as on the first day they had nothing but what was 
bad, on the second day every thing that was good. On receiving this an- 
sw'er, Cyrus no longer iie.sitated toe.xplain the purpose w’hich he hail in view : 
‘ Men of Persia,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you are tiie arbiters of your ow n fortune ; if 
you ol^ey me, you will enjoy these and greater advantages, without any ser- 
vile toils: if you are hostile to my projects, you must prepare to encounter 
worse liardships than those of yesterday. My voice is the voice of freedom; 
Providence appears to have reserved me to be the instrument of your pros- 
perity ; you arc, doubtless, eipial to the Medes in every thinf^, and most as- 
suredly are iis brave!’” Compare the account of the elevation of Ginghis- 
Kh \n to the rank of general- in-ehief of the Mongols in Lacroix, Hist, dc 
Qinyhis-Kiian^ p. 
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As general of the armies of Persia, Cyrus assumed the 
name or title by which he is constantly known and desig- 
nated in history, and which betokens the sun ;®‘ his original 
name having been Agradates.** It has been the invariable 
custom of princes of the East to change the names of their 
birth for surnames or titles of honour, as Ginghis-Khan 
from the time of his elevation to the throne received the 
appellation of Temugin and we have had occasion to re- 
mark that this has continued to be the custom of Persia, 
down to the most recent time.'^ 

We have already analyzed the course of the conquests of 
Cynis, who overcame all the kingdoms of Asia : his course, 
like that of all the other great nomad incursions, being from 
east to west. His host, as was generally the case in Asia, 
consisted principally of cavaliy, perpetually aceumulating 
fresh recruits from the conquered nations, (which also took 
place with later Persian armaments,) and thus his wars re- 
sembled in some sense tlu* migrations of an entire people, 
who, for a time at least, were transplanted from their ori- 
ginal s('ats to other countries. The sieges of cities were the 
operation which, as requiring the greatest degree of skill, 
was the most formidable to thes(! warlike wanderers ; and 
if art had not come in to succour force, it is possible that 
the walls of Babylon might have opposed a continual bar- 
rier to their further progress. As yet, they were unac- 
quainted with any other method of vanquishing such ob- 
stacles than that of throwing up an agger equal to the height 
of the wall, and from this assailing the ramparts of the 
city.®"’ 

The expeditions of Cyrus, however, are of less import- 
ance than his institutions for the administration, and at the 
same time tor retaining possession of the conquered coun- 
tries. 

Little as history has recorded of these institutions, that 
little is in close accordance with what we might have been 
led to anticipate ; being <.*xaetly of that simple character 
which must at all times murk the system of a conquering 

_ Ctesias, apud Plut. in Artaxerxe, Oy». i. p. 1012: Khor in Parsee 
8i™fic8 the sun. 

Strabo, p. 1060, aa corrected by Palmeuiits. 

Lacroix, Hkt, de Ghhwfhis-Khan, p. 77- 

Sec above, p, 57 . ** llKRon. i. 16‘i. 
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nation like the Persians, and being, in fact, precisely similar 
to those of the Mongols under Ginghis-Khan. The con- 
quered provinces were left in the occupation of armies com- 
manded by generals charged with the duty of keeping them 
in subjection, and answerable for the security of the con- 
quest. Associated with these were the receivers of the 
king’s tribute, whose office was to levy, and remit it to the 
royal exchequer, wliile the commanders of the garrisons of 
the several cities remained independent of both ; the secure 
possession of the conquered cities being important in the 
same degree as their conquest had been difficult.*^ Th(*s(i 
were precisely the regulations adopted by the first great 
Mongol conqueror, when his conquering hordes overran the 
very countries which had been subdued by Cyrus. 

The tributes to be collected were never accurately de- 
fined by the Persian government. The whole of the con- 
quered country, with all its inhabitants, was looked upon as 
their absolute property ; of which tln^y might appropriate 
whatever they preferred.^’ The sums levied were denomi- 
nated presents ; but it would be a I’alse inference to con- 
clude from the use of this tc^rm any thing in favour of the 
mildness or forbearance of the administration. The obsti- 
nate resistance which most of the Grecian colonies of Asia 
Minor had opposed to the generals of C^yrus, and their de- 
spair, which drove many of them to plan, and some to ex- 
ecute, a complete abandonment of tlanr native country, are 
ample proofs of the contrary.'*- In th.e case, indeed, of 
undefined arbitrary imposts, eveiy thing must of course 
depend on the character of the sov<»reign lor tin; time being, 
and the clemency attributed by his subjects to C-yrus is 
easily explained by the harshness and oppression of his 
successors.’^ 

Various inetliods have been at different times adopted 
for the maintenance of dominion acfjuired by conquest, and 


” See the account of Cvnis's arran/^cmcnls in Lydia, where Mazacus w.is 
commander-in-rhiff, Tatalus governor of Sard<*8, and the traitor Pactyas 
receiver-general of the trca.sury, Mkrod. i. 153 — 15(); and compare those of 
Ginghis-Klian, in Lacroix, fie GiiujhiH-KhaUy ti, 27(>» sq. 
ilKRoi). i>:. 116. * Ihid. iii. HP. * Und. i. 1<>4. 

" Morieu (i. 237) shows that presents in the East are, to this day, of tlic 
mo !. oppressive description ; in fact, tribute under another name. The 
whole burden, however, ultimately falls on llic inferior landholders. 
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it cannot be without its use to inquire into the nature of 
the plans, (some of them highly remarkable,) which were 
devised by infant despotism for the permanent subjugation 
of mankind. 

The most natural and simple of these was the plan of 
keeping on foot standing armies in the conquered districts, 
composed in part of hordes of the conquerors, and in part 
(especially at a later period) of mercenary troops. A mili- 
tary government was thus established, and that at the cost 
of the vanquished, who, as we shall show, were compelled 
to be at the wliole expense of maintaining their conquerors. 

A second, and no less common method, was the trans- 
planting, as it were, of such conquered nations, as, after 
having been once overcome, had proved refractory. In- 
stances of this occur previous to the Persian monarchy, and 
are finniliar to all, Iroin the Jewish records of the Babylonian 
captivity. The Persians, however, not only retained but 
ext(jnded this practice. Examph's occur in almost every 
reign, and occasionally we meet with the remains of nations 
forcibly transported from Europ(3 or Africa, into the very 
heart of Asia.^^ In the casci of islanders, it was even their 
custom to make a sweep of the inhabitants. The army of 
the (conquerors was I’ormed in a line, extending across the 
island, and drove b(*f6r(? it (‘V(‘rv thing which bore the hu- 
man form, leaving a desert behind!^* ‘"It is the charac- 
teristic of despotism," (says INIontt^squieu,) “ to cut down the 
tree in order to g(‘t at tlu* fruit." The most usual sitiia- 
ilons appoinUnl for such (‘xiles, were the islands of the Persian 
(hdf, and the Indian Oc(‘an ; and, as examples had occurred 
of entire nations, impelhnl by longing for their native land, 
escaping, in spite of a hundred dangers, from their places 
of exile, it was the design of the coiujuerors to select spots 
from which Hight was impossible. Such transplanted na- 

I have no doubt that the celebrated colony of Egyptians, which Hero- 
dotus visited at Colchis, was the ofTeet of some sueh transplantation of the 
race, by Nebuchadnezzar or some other of the Asiatic monarc hs who pene- 
trated into Egypt. St?c IIkkou. ii. 104, lOa. In like manner a colony of six 
thousand Egyptians w;vs transported to Susa on the conquest of that country 
hy Cambyses. Ctes. Prrs. cap. 9. 

“ The (j recks culled this sort of chase very appropriately (raytjytiruy, to 
sweep with a drag-net. Hkkod. vi, 31 ; cf, Buisson, p. 781, etc. 

” Psjmt (ies Ijdiirf vi. 9. 

For instance, the Peeonians, in Herod, v. 98. 
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tions (styled by Herodotus avatrrracroi ) gradually appeared to 
constitute, as it were, a new nation, and are occasionally men- 
tioned in connexion with the expeditions of the Persians.^ 

A third and perhaps still more extraordinary method 
adopted for the same end, was that of compelling by positive 
laws, certain powerful and warlike nations to adopt habits 
of luxury and effeminacy. In this manner the Lydians were 
constrained by Cyrus to deliver up their arms, to clothe 
themselves in effeminate apparel, and to train up their youth 
in habits of gaming and drinking. In this way, from the 
most warlike people of Asia, they soon became the most 
effeminate : a lot wliich, within a short time, was shared 
by their conquerors also, uncompelled by any legal enforce- 
ment of luxury. 

Such are some of tlie features which characterize the 
Persian empire on its first establishment ; but the rude 
victors very soon adopted much of the manners, the modes 
of life, and even the religion of the vanquisluKl ; as was the 
case, also, with other nations rCvSembling theun in circum- 
stances, and the degree of civilization th(?y had attained. In 
the arts of luxury and habits of (*ff'eminacy, the P(‘rsians 
became the pupils of the Modes, the Babylonians, and Ly- 
dians ; just as tlie Mongols, wlio overthrew the (.'hines(‘ em- 
pire, adopted the manners of the Chinese. It has been 
already remarked, that nomad tribes are pc^culiarly prone to 
adopt such changes, owing to tludr unsettled mode of life, 
and because the desire of sensual gratifications is tlu‘ only 
motive which spurs them to conqu(»st. The Persians, how- 
ever, showed such a {)eculiar aptiu^ss in tliis particular, that 
Herodotus himself makes the remark,'^ ‘'that no nation in 
the world was so ready to adopt foreign customs and ev(?u 
as early as the timci of (^yrus, that conqu(*ror, as we have 
already remarked, vvas obi igef I to bind them to th(?ir native 
land by national institutions, foreseeing tin? [)ernicious con- 
sequences which would follow upon their desertion of it. 


“ Hekot). vii. HO; cf. Brisso.v, p. .OH. Those wlands, however, can only 
have devoted to the aliove purj)Ose from the time of Darius Hystaspis, be- 
cause the Persians then first liccarae masters of them. Sec IlEkoo. iv. 44. 

It must he remarked, however, that Cyrus adopted this plan at the sug- 
gestion of (Vdjsiw, who thus saved his people from the doom of transporta- 
tion. Heroo. i. 135. 

»' Hkbod, i. 135. » See alwve, p. 213. 
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The records both of the Greeks and Jews prove that the 
Medes, hitherto the ruling nation, were the principal in- 
structors of the Persians, not only in the manners and 
habits of domestic life, but as respected their public institu- 
tions, the consanguinity of the two races contributing to 
produce this effect. The new monarchy is usually denomi- 
nated the Medo-Persian, the Jewish chroniclers commonly 
mention together the laws of the Medes and Persians,’^ and 
while the Persians assumed the rank of the sovereign race, 
it is no less certain that the Medes came next to them in 
importance. It must not, however, be forgotten, that the 
name of Media embraced other nations besides that properly 
so called ; comprising the more civilized regions of Eastern 
Asia, and, in particular, Bactriana. The customs of Media 
were, therefore, those also of Eastern Asia in general, and 
the remarks above made on the remains of Persepolis, tend 
to show how much had been adopted from those of the 
Bactrians. 

There is no question that the whole system of the court, 
and particularly the seraglio, or harem, of the king and the 
grandees, as well as the dress and manners of private life, 
were borrowed from the Medes ; but together with these 
they adoptt'd the religion of that nation, with all its cere- 
monies, political and religious. The caste of tlie Magi, to 
which had been committed by Zoroaster the conservation 
of these ordinances, originally of Median descent," became 
the priest-caste of the Persians, and, as such, possessed 
great influence in the governuKuit. In the next section I 
•;!iall endeavour to analyze the s})irit of this religious legisla- 
tion, and at the same time to did'end tlu; position I have laid 
down, (in opposition to the common belief,) that its origin 
dates further back than tlie commi'iicement of the Persian 
dynasty. At prt^sent 1 would only entreat my reader to 
guard against the erroneous opinion that all the Persians at 
once adopted the manners and religion of the conquered. 
It is apparent from what has been said, and will be still 
more certain from the sequel, that this change took place 
only in a part of the nation, namely, in the ruling tribe or 


“ Book of Esther, i. IS, 19; Daniel, vi. S, etc. 


* Heroo. i. 101. 
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race ; and even in the case of these, it is self-evident, even 
if we were not able to adduce express evidence, that such 
an alteration could not have taken place at once in the 
opinions, the manners, and the customs of the victors ; and 
that the change could not have been a complete one, but 
rather that an admixture must have taken place of the man- 
ners of the two nations, which may be still distinctly recog- 
nised in its effects.^^ 

The disposition of his empire which Cyrus made before 
his death is worthy of observation, and completely in cha- 
racter with the spirit of the great Asiatic conquerors. He 
divided it between his two sons, ordaining, however, that 
the younger, to whom he bequeathed Bactriana and the ad- 
jacent countries, though not a tributary, shoidd be depend- 
ent on the elder.^' 

The internal constitution of Persia appears to hav(^ re- 
ceived little development under the r(?ign of his succ(»ssor 
Cambyses. Like his father, he also was a conqu(*ror, and, 
by the concurrent testimony of Ctesias and lI(‘rodotus, 
achieved the conquest of Egypt. In estimating the charac- 
ter of this prince, how(*v(‘r, as given by Il(M\>dotus, great 
allowance must be made for the hatr(‘d l)orn(‘ him by the 
Egyptian priests, who could never forgiv(‘ him the humili- 
ation and loss of dignity to which he had subji‘cted them, 
and were thus led to represfuit liim as brain-sick and (q)i- 
leptical. He is described in a less odious light by Ctesias,^* 
except that the murder of his broth(»r, whom h(‘ suspec,t(^d 
of a design to supplant him in his authority, leaves him with 
a stain, which is of too fre()U(‘nt and almost uniform occur- 
rence on a change of rei™ in the Asiatic monarchi(\s. The 
continual wars which, lik(‘ his father, Ik* waged at a distance 
from his own country, and his cons(*cjU(*nt abs(‘nc>e from the 
seat of government, were litth* favourabh* to tin* advan(*(*- 
ment of civilization at home*. Nevertheless, the foundation 
of the priiici[)al cities of Persia, and the adoption in tlni 

The illustnUions of the remains of Per.sepolis must have already .‘idorded 
suflieient jiroofs of this, (’ompare, however, the observations of H- 
KLia Kut, in the Appendix tf) tfjc ii. iii. p. l.'b etc. 

^ Ctksias {Pers. 8) calls the younger brother Tanyoxances: Herodotus 
names him Smerdis. 

Ctksias, cap. il. 
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court at thftt early period of the Median system of education, 
prove that a great alteration had already taken place in the 
manners of at least the principal tribe.'*^ 

The events, however, which followed upon the death of 
Cambyses, the two revolutions of the protended Smerdis 
and of Darius Hystaspis, deserve our observation in the 
highest degree. 

The first of these events was a revolution concocted within 
the seraglio. It is usual to consider it as an attempt of the 
Magians to get possession of the sovereign authority, because 
the principal conspirator belonged to that caste ; but by the 
express evidence of the most credible authorities, the con- 
spiracy had a higher object, namely, the re-establishment of 
the monarchy of the Mcjdes.*^ Tlie Magians, as we have 
observed, were a Median race ; and it was natural for the 
Medes, when the true stock of Cyrus had ended in Camby- 
ses, to aim at a resumption of their ancient sway. The 
commotions which ensued were so vast as to be felt through- 
out all Asia;*" but it is well known that the attempt was 
rendered abortive by tla; assassination of the pretended 
Smerdis by the senum Persian chiefs, among whom was 
Darius llystas|)is, who afterwards succ(!eded to the throne.*^ 

The history of this conspiracy, as detailed by Herodotus, 
contains much that is interesting as well as surprising, for 
one engaged in the study of the state and constitution of 


** This remark is admirably developed by Plato. lie traces the disorders 
which occurred diirinj' the rci^ii and after the decease of Cambyses, to the 
adoption by the Persian kinu: of the Median custom of committing the edu- 
caiion of the heir to the throne to the women and eunuehs of the seraglio. 
Pi.ATo, OjK ii. p. (dir). 

“ Cambyses,” says Plato, (loc. rit.,) “ was for his dehauehcry and mad- 
ness deprived of his empire by the Meilcs, by means of the eunuchs, but 
Dariibs restored the kingdom to the I'ersians.” “Shall we that are Persians 
endure to be governed by a Mede ?” demands (Jobryas of the other conspi- 
rators. Herod, iii. 73. Sec especially the last speech of Cambyses. Ibid, 
iii. (),). 

Herod, iii. Pit). The Magian jiretender had remitted the imposts for 
three ’years, which >vcre afterwards to be colleeted hv his successor. Ibid, 
iii. ()7. 

That an undertaking, sneh as that ascribed to the Magians, is com- 
pletely in the spirit of the great empires of the Kast, is proved by the accurate 
and highly instructive account which wc possess of a revolution attempted a 
few years since in China, wliere certain llonzes undertook to overthrow the 
ruling dynasty, and establish another in its place : an exact counterpart to 
the narration of Herodotus! See Henke Archiv /7/r die Xvuesk Kitrheit’- 
ffeschichte, B. ii. p. 3S5, etc. 
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Persia. The question which we are told was Agitated, after 
the assassination of the usurper, whether Persia should 
thenceforward be governed by a monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy, is so singular a phenomenon in Asiatic history, 
that, even in the time of Herodotus himself, many of the 
Greeks were disposed to disbelieve it.^ The historian, how- 
ever, expressly asserts the fact ; which is sufficient to prove 
that it cannot have been a mere fiction of his own.^‘*^ It is 
much more probable that there existed some foundation for 
the narrative of Herodotus, though all acquainted with the 
usages of the East will readily be convinced that the fact 
has been disguised by a Grecian dress. If the historian had 
named his authorities, we might indeed lutve formed a more 
certain opinion ; in the absence of these we are reduced to 
reason upon analogies drawn from tlie practices of other 
nations, possessing the same constitution with that of ancient 
Persia. With such nations it is not an unusual occurrence 
for the heads of various tribes or families to meet for the 
purpose of discussing the claims of a siiccessor to the 
throne and all that we know of the sev(*n conspirators 
tends to prove, that either they were tin? lu'ads of th(» tribes 
of Persia, or that they belonged to tlu? race of the Pasargadie 
By the express testimony of historians, they were of the 
numb(‘rof the most illustrious among the Persians : Darius 
himself being the son of the governor of th(^ proviiUKi of 
Persia, and belonging to th<* family of tin*. Achci‘m(*nidic.*’‘ 
Tlieir dignity was so considerable? that, as the narrative 
proves, they were allowed to approach dir(‘ctly th<‘ person 
of the monarch, without being stopped by his guards. All 
this appears to put it beyond question that th(»y were the 
chiefs of Persian tribes. Supposing this to In? the case, we 
may readily perceive, that it is no improbal)l(‘ circumstance 
that an aristocracy of this sort, consisting of the heads of 
tribes, should be proposed and discussed. The proposal of 
a democracy would appear, on the same grounds, to be 

^ Hkroi). iii. 80. ** Ibid. loc. cit. He rej)eal« his assertion, vi. 4.1 

“ Compare the account of the convention of the heads of triix s of tJit" 
Mongols, and their delilxTation resiK'ding tlie choice of Mangu-Klian, tlie 
lliird in succession from Ginglns-Khan, A. D. 1250, Hist, des TnrtonSf p. 
377, etc. 

'* IIeroo. iii. 70; cf. vii. II ; which places prove the family of Darius to 
h n c been a branch of that of the Acbiemcnida?. 
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nothing mote than a pre-eminence accorded to the principal 
tribe, as is the case with the “ golden horde” among the 
Mongols. Such a supposition, though it be impossible to 
establish it by positive proof, appears to be the only one in 
accordance with the known usages and temper of oriental 
nations. * 

The reign of Darius Hystaspis is unquestionably that 
which possesses most interest for the student of the ancient 
Persian constitution. It was to this monarch that the em- 
pire owed the commencement of what might be called its 

internal organization,” having previously consisted of no- 
thing more than an incongruous union of conquered nations. 
It was in his time that the crisis occurred, which necessarily 
takes place in the history of every nomad nation which has 
attained a dominion by conquest, when the simple institu- 
tions of a constitution of tribes are exchanged for those of a 
regular state, although traces of the former are allowed to 
remain. Darius himself, as well as Cyrus and Cambyses, 
was of the ruling family of the AcluBmenidse ; yet we find 
that he esteemed it essential to the confirmation of his title 
to take in marriage a daughter of Cyrus.-^- The nation 
looked up for a monarch to this family, and although in 
Asiatic kingdoms the rule of primogeniture does not neces- 
sarily determine the right of succession, yet the idea is very 
general that the monarch must be taken from the reigning 
family. 

The services which Darius rendered his country by im- 
proving its internal organization were of more than one de- 
scription. In the first placcN it is certain that he first estab- 
lished the royal residenc'e in certain fixed situations, and 
thus led the way to a chang(» in the habits of the ruling 
tribe, from a nomad life to om? more stationary ; although, 
as we shall have occasion to sei* hereafter, the domestic 
manners of the Persian kings themsc'lves continued to retain 
somewhat of their ancient cluiracter. Cyrus and Cambyses 
were almost constantly engaged in wars at a distance from 
their country ; but from tlie time of Darius, who was him- 
self a conqueror, Susa appears to have been the customary 
residence of the king, though occasionally exchanged for 


VOL. I. 


** Hkrod. vii. II. 
Q 
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that of Babylon or Ecbatana ; and (as we have had occasion 
to see) part of the monuments of Persepolis were of his 
erection. 

The principal step, however, which was made in the reign 
of Darius, towards a better internal administration of the 
country, was “ the division of the empire into satrapies.” 
An accurate division into departments is the first thing ne- 
cessary to the organization of an empire of great extent, 
whatever may be its form of government ; and in despotic 
states, in particular, is the only method by which the abso- 
lute autliority of the monarch can be extended through all 
the gradations of his subjects, and thereby more effectually 
consolidated. Imperfect as was the departmental division 
of the empire, being rather ethnical than geographical,” yet 
the beneficial efi’ects which resulted were considerable. A 
regular nomination of governors was a necessary conse- 
quence, as well as a regular collection of the tribute, which 
was the original object of the plan ; ” and the former of 
these institutions led to that of an established civil adminis- 
tration, which was the more c(.*rtainly and speedily effected, 
because, as we shall show, it was kept distinct from the 
military government. 

The long reign of Darius sufficed to bring to maturity his 
plans, and under his successor, Xerxes, the Persian empire 
assumes the appearanci? of an internally organized country. 
It is to be regretted that Herodotus is principally engaged 
with the details of the wars of this prince, and the remains 
of Ctesias are in no one point so defective as where they hear 
upon the history of this reign. Nevertheless, even these 
records suffice to prove that, as the internal constitution of 
the empire was first established in the reigns of these princes, 
so also the seeds were then .sown of those abusiw, which in 
the sequel proved fatal to the existence of the empire. 

Even in the time of Darius began those mighty arma- 
ments against Europe which led to all the fatal I’ff’ccts sub- 
.sequently developed. Not only did the prodigious elfortSt 
and bounflless expimse, which these expeditions demanded, 
drain the empire of men and exhaust its resources, but the 
Persians .>1000 perceived, to their cost, that they could effect 

Scf* al)Ovi-, p. ()3. ” Hrrod. iii. 89. 
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little with those undisciplined hordes, compelled to march 
into another quarter of the globe, against a people who, be- 
sides their courage and patriotism, were possessed of mili- 
tary discipline ; and who were inspirited by their past suc- 
cesses to assume an offensive attitude. These circumstances 
brought about a revolution in the military system of the 
Persians, who saw themselves compelled to maintain by 
arms the dominion they had forcibly acquired ; and who, 
with the most important results to themselves, lost their own 
military character, and fell the faster into an almost incredi- 
ble excess of luxury and effeminacy.^ In the armament of 
Xerxes, the Persians are still cited as the most valiant na- 
tion, but with their defeat they lost this distinction, and it 
became the practice to compose the body of their armies of 
mercenary soldiers, especially (imcians, though the nomad 
tribes of Central Asia are often mentioned as having served 
in the pay of P(*rsia. The consequence was, that even in 
his time Xenophon confesses that the Persian troops were 
scarcely of any use, and his own history proves that the fate 
of a battle was usually decicU'd by the (ireek auxiliaries. 
Historians have not yet fully developed all the evil conse- 
quences to the character of both nations which flowed from 
this practice, and infl\ienced tin* history of the world at 
large. Bands of men, governed by no motive but their 
individual interests, and sidling themselves without scruple 
to the highest bidder, cannot but degenerate into hordes of 
banditti, among whom, as the history of Xenophon alone 
may suffice to show, it must have been impossible to main- 
tain discipline. The facility with wliich such amies were 
got together contributed in an espt'cial manner to augment 
the frequency of wars ; and in consequence of the general 
insecurity which ensued, it frequently happens that the 
times subsequent to a war proved more disastrous than the 
war itself. The abolition of this practice has been one good 
effect of our standing armies ; and notwithstanding all the 
abuses which the latter institution may entail, the enlight- 
ened philanthropist will not overlook the disastrous conse- 
quences which would follow*^ upon an exchange of the 
present system for that established of old. 

“ See the comparison, which Xenophon draws, of the Persian customs of 
nis time, with those of an earlier period. Cyropm^ia^ 

Q 2 
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Another cause of the internal decomposition of the Per- 
sian empire, must be sought in the refractory conduct and 
frequent revolts of the satraps. It had been attempted to 
guard against this by sepamting the civil and military 
powers ; but the great extent of the satrapies must neces- 
sarily have had the effect of allowing these two distinct 
authorities to counteract and reverse their several operations. 
As an empire increases in extent, it becomes necessary that 
it should be subdivided into a number of small, and conse- 
quently feeble, provinces, in order to prevent the rebellion 
and usurpation of more powerful satraps. The princes of 
Persia, however, were guilty of the folly, not only of neg- 
lecting to diminish, in any degree, the extent of the pro- 
vinces, but even of intrusting several governments to the 
same individual, more especially wlien the satrap in ques- 
tion belonged directly to the family of the king, being a 
brother or other near kiiisman.^^ So far was this practice 
from preventing rebellion, that it directly encouraged it, as 
we learn by the example of the younger (Jyrus ; and tlui 
more so, as it was a frequent custom to nominate the go- 
vernor of the province to tluj command of the army, and 
commit the civil and military auth()riti<*s to the same jxm*- 
son. Such revolts of the satraps began in the tinn* of 
Artaxerxes L, the successor of Xerx(*s, and grandson of 
Darius, and were promotfxl by the relations in which Per- 
sia stood to Greece and Pgy pt, the western countries of 
Asia — Asia Minor and Syria being th(^ usual theatres where 
they were enacted. The inveterate hatred which the Kgj'p- 
tians bore to their conquerors, and the constant dissensions 
of (ireece, rend(?red it no difficult matter for a revolted sub- 
ject to obtain succour from one or other of thos(? coun- 
tries;^ and in this respect those remote provinces acquired 
a high degree of importance in tlui (*yesof the govcrniiKuit, 

^ This was the case with the younger Cyrus, ^inah. I. Op. p. 243. An- 
other example is furnished hy XF.vornov, Hist. Or. Op. p. 4H0. The same 
is the case at the present day in modern Persia. 

Compare Ctes ias, /Vr.s. cap. 2.3. Scarcely any one contributed more to 
this effect than Megabyzus, the satrap of Syria, who w'as one of the first 
the example, and who, notwithstanding his reverses, left behind him h 
party which proved formidable to the royal aiithority. Ctesias, caj). 22, etc. 

* During the latter half of the wriml of the Persian dynasty, occurred tnf 
Pelo^>onnesian war, which affordco continual encouragement to both the 
ti >ns into which Greece w’as split. 
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and became the principal objects of their policy, while, in 
spite of all the precautions that were taken, the evil con- 
tinually gained ground, especially after the revolt of the 
younger Cyrus. He had been joined by several satraps of 
Asia Minor, and this gave occasion to leagues formed among 
the satraps themselves, of which frequent instances occur in 
the subsequent history of Persia.^ Without the assistance 
of a party among them, how could the Spartan king, Age- 
silaus, with a liandful of his countrymen, have defied the 
wliole power of Persia, and sliake the throne of the great 
king in Asia ? 

Lastly, the monstrous corruption of the court, or rather 
of the harem, was another no loss powerful cause of the 
decay of the empire. Every thing was lu're subject to the 
influence of eunuchs, of the reigning queen, or, still more, 
of the qu(.*eu-motiier. It is n<.*cessary to have studied, in 
the court-history of Ct<?sius, the character and violent actions 
of an Aniytis or Aniistris, or, still more, a Parysatis, to form 
an adequate idea of the nature of such a harem-government. 
The gratification of the pa.s.sions, the thirst for vengeance, 
and tlie impulse of hatred, no less than voluptuousness and 
pride, were the springs which moved every thing in this 
corrupted circle ; passions which acquire a force in propor- 
tion to the narrowness of the circle in ivhich they are exer- 
cised. None of the Persian kings (with the single excep- 
tion perhaps of Cambyses) appears to havii had an innate 
proueness to cruelty; but the furious effects of female hatred 
artd vengeance were not, on that account, a whit the less 
formidable ; and it is iinpossibh* to read without shudder- 
ing, the descriptions of the horrible and premeditated pun- 
ishments which were execut«*d at the command of the 
females of the royal family, w hen the sanction of the mon- 
arch had been obtained."'* 

These cau.ses combined to pn'parc the downfal of the 
Persian monarchy, in the second century of its existence : 
resembling, in this respect, other great despotic dynasties, 
which, at first, collapse in their internal structure, and on 
an impulse from without, are shaken to pieces. We behold, 

* See Diod. xv. xvi. 

* Compare the accounts of Herodotus, ix. 109, 113, with those of 
Ctksias, Pern, 42, etc. 
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in the present day, a similar empire, which possibly may 
not even require the reverses of three defeats, to afford on 
the banks of the Hellespont, the same spectacle which fol- 
lowed the success of Alexander on the Granicus, at Issus, 
and at Arbela. 


II. POWER AND PRIVILEGES OF THE MONARCH. LIMITATIONS 

IMPOSED BY THE CODE OF ZOROASTER. COURT, HAREM, AND 

DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE KING. 

In the great empires of Asia, the person of the monarch is 
the central point around which every thing else revolv(\s : 
according to the notions of the East, he is regarded not 
merely as the ruler, but rather as the master and proprietor 
of the lands and lives of all. On this leading principle were 
founded all the institiitioii.s of that continent, and these were 
frequently stretched to a length, which to civilized Euro- 
peans, living in the undisturbed possi^ssion of personal free- 
dom and the rights of prop(*rty, apjx^ars either incompni- 
hensible or ridiculous. ‘ 

The monarchs of I^ersia jiresent tlnunselves to the his- 
torian of antiquity precis(‘ly in tlu^ same? attitude, and 
invested with the saiiu* sphmdour, which usually charact(*r- 
izes the despots of the East. At the same tiim* the justice 
of this idea has been questioned, and siweral authors have 
even described them as jK)s.sessing a liniit(*d authority.’ 
The cause, however, of this discrepancy app(.*ar8 to lie not 
so much in a real contradiction as in a misappridiension, 
which can only be removed by a right understanding of the 
nature of despotic governimuits in general, and in an 
especial manner tho.se of the East. An examination into 
this question will lead us to discuss another respecting the 
legal institutions of the East, and those especially which were 
peculiar to the Persians. 

Since the time of Ixicke and Montesquieu, it has beon 
constantly the aim of jK>liticaI writers to curry still further 

* If a Mongol plucks another by the tuft of hair on his head, he is 

to punishment, not Wcause h{? has committed an assault, but because the 
tuft w the property of the king ! Pallas, Momfol. VHlker^ i. p. 194. 

* Gatterer, Vermteh eincr Mjemeineii WeltgemhicJite, p. IHO. 
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the distinctions drawn by them, respecting the different 
forms of government ; but as long as these theorists adhered 
to the threefold division handed down from the days of 
Aristotle, of the monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
governments, it was impossible that much progress should 
be made in such speculations. It was impossible that any 
satisfactory result should be obtained so long as men as- 
sumed, as an essential division, a distinction which respected 
merely the number of the rulers, and not the nature of the 
government. The only solid distinction must arise out of 
the relations in which the governing part of the community, 
whether consisting of a single, or many members, stands to 
the governed. The differences belonging to such relations 
can alone afford a principh?, according to which the different 
forms of civil government may be classed. The essential 
character of a republican form of government is, that the 
possessor of the executive authority is responsible and sub- 
ordinate to the people, as their magistrate : while in mon- 
archies the executive, residing in the person of the sove- 
reign, is exalted above the rest of the community. In the 
former case the su[)reme power resides with the people ; in 
the latter, with the king.^ The monarchical form, however, 
leaves room for three different relations between the rulers 
and the ruled ; according as the mass of the community 
may stand in the situation of vassals, subjects, or citizens. 
By vassals, I mean such as are not possessed of personal free- 
dom, nor the free us(! of their private will ; their ruler is a 
despot, ami th(‘S(! relations are the foundation of what are 
called despotic governments. By subjects we must be un- 
derstood to mean such as an* possi^sstnl, indeed, of personal 
freedon^, but have no share in the public councils, nor any 
civil freedom ; and in such relations originate what are call- 
ed uut(X!ratic forms of government, or, as tln^y are commonly 
termed, unlimited monarchies. Lastly, by citizens, we mean 
su6h as not only possc'ss private fr(*(*dom, but through the 
medium of public assemblies, conventions of the States- 
General, or representatives chosen by tht*mselves, participate 
in the public councils, and enjoy alike p(*rsonal and civil 

* For a further devclopmont of this idea, see my essay f rier den Einfluss 
der politischen Theorien m EarojM utul die ErhnUnng des MonarchUchen Prin- 
Hist, Werkcf i. 434, ete. 
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liberty. The ruler of such a nation continues to be a prince 
or sovereign so long as the popular assemblies cannot be 
holden without his consent, nor establish any ordinance with- 
out his concurrence. 

This last class presupposes, at least to a certain extent, 
the existence of that division of powers which is, generally 
designated by the executive and legislative authorities, since 
it is this participation in the legislative functions, whether 
personal and direct, or by means of deputies, which implies 
an interest in the public councils. Such constitutions, 
however, with all their immense results to the cause of 
civilization and human happincs.s, flourish only under the 
climate of Europe : it is only in Europe that, in the proper 
sense of the term, there has ever existed a constitutional 
monarchy. 

If we apply these theoretical principles to the great Asiatic 
kingdoms, (with which alone, and not with any isolated 
states or small communities, like those in Phoenicia, or India, 
we have to do,) it is easy to perceive that they all belong to 
the class first described. In none of these was the legislative 
power lodged in the hands of tin? people, nor was the idea of 
such a state of things ever even started among them. On the 
contrary, not only did both the legislative and executive 
powers reside in the hands of the monarch, but to these was 
also added the supreme judicial authority ; and history even 
asserts that in some cases the regal office grew out of the ex- 
ercise of the latter and it must be observed, that next to the 
causes which have been (.‘numerated in the Introduction, as 
tending to create the despotic governments of the East, there 
was none which was calculated to produce that efl’ect so 
much as this sort of origin of the sovenugn power. From 
the want of a civil and criminal code, every thing was loft 
to the judgment or caprice of the judge, and a way prepared 
by which he might readily make himself master of the lives 
and properties of those under his jurisdiction. The oppr(‘s- 
sions which result from an abuse of the judicial authority 
are peculiarly galling, and the first attempts at legislation 
on the part of the people are generally directed to the re- 
formation of abuses in this department ; especially with a 

’ llerodotuK expressly says this of the Medes and their first king Dcioces. 
Ibid. i. W, 97. 
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view to the prevention of corruption. Recent political 
writers have even assumed, as the characteristic distinction 
between despotic and limited monarchies, that the courts of 
justice in the latter are independent of the control of the 
government. 

This concentration of all the powers of the state in the 
person of the king, makes it impossible to suppose that our 
ideas of a limited monarchy, like those which exist in Eu- 
rope, could in any degree apply to the kingdoms of the 
East : the leading principle of which, whether formally re- 
cognised or tacitly admitted, was this, that the sovereign 
was not only an irresponsible autocrat, but the master also 
of the lives and fortunes of his subjects. Consequently the 
notion of the rights of free citizenship, in the European 
sense of the term, was utterly unknown ; all, from the high- 
est to the lowest, being looked upon as the vassals of the 
monarch, and the monarch’s right of disposing of any indi- 
vidual without any personal and formal servitude on his part, 
according to his gooil pleasure, was never contested on the 
part of the nation.’ 

Unlimited as such a system of despotism must be pro- 
nounced to have been, according to European principles of 
govermmmt, it nevertheless was not without its restraints, 
imposed by other circumstances. The very nature of things 
made it necessarily less exorbitant in practice than in theory. 
I’lie despot cun tyrannize only within the narrow circle of 
those by whom he is surrounded. Accordingly, the iron 
sceptre of oriental despotism t<*ll immediately on the heads 
of the great and the powerful who were in the service of the 
king ; and the punishment of satraps and paslwis, on the 
smallest shadow of suspicion, has ever, in the Ea.st, been one 
of the most ordinary occurrences. The mass of the people, 
on the other hand, have at all times been removed by dis- 
tance from the observation of the monarch ; and self-interest 
has Aifide it a maxim with the latter to observt; rigid justice 
towards tln^ great body of the people. The avarice and 
partiality of the satraps, however, and of their inferiors, suf- 
fice to grind down the commons ; and it is for this reason 

‘On this subject, compare Mobier, i. p. 212, in reference to the modem 
lersians. See also what we have remarked above, (p. IS, note,) of the pre- 
sent Shah of Persia. 
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that we constantly find, in the case of all the Asiatic king- 
doms, that it is not the gentleness and clemency of the sove- 
reign, but his severity and inexorable rigour against all in- 
justice, which are cited as the proofs and measure of the 
goodness of his government. When we reflect that the 
power of the king was equally absolute to promote good as 
to inflict evil, we cannot be surprised at the picture which 
is presented to us in oriental history of the flourishing con- 
dition at certain periods of several of those monarchies.® 
The evil lies in this, that it was left: to chance whether a 
furious tyrant like Nadir-Shah, or an Acbar the Great, 
should ascend the throne. If it had pleased Providence to 
afford to mankind an oracle by which the wisest and best 
individual might always be appointed to the supreme power, 
even a philosopher need not perhaps have blushed to pro- 
claim himself the partisan of unlimited authority. 

This limitation to the exercise of the king's despotic au- 
thority, imposed by the very nature of things, was not, how- 
ever, the only one. The human mind devised in those 
countries another way of attaining to something like the 
same end, which has been iiecomplished in Europe by more 
direct means. Tlie idea of legislation was not altogether 
unknown to the kingdoms of tlu! East, but it had its origin 
in a different source*, and was diffenmtly modified, from any 
thing which has existed among the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope. What was here tin? effi‘ct of [)hilosophy ami political 
science, was there, und(*r tlie pn^ssure of despotic power, 
achieved by religion. On religion wvrv, raised their rude 
essays at legislation ; the {)riests w(M*e the conservators and 
expositors of such laws; and it was ndigion which furnished 
the motives for ob(‘di(?nce. 

The ideas of legislation and religion are consequently in- 
separably connected in tluj East ; but it is obvious tliat a 
legal system of this kind must necc'ssarily possess a chanK‘t(*r 
peculiar to itself. Inasmuch as the laws thus enjoined were 
not enacted by the nation, nor assured to it any share in the 

• See the admirable picture ipven by Chardin, iii. p. 3t>S. The cupi^hty 
of the satraps of the East, and their inferiors, causes the effects of a ri^iilyr 
indolent administration of justice on the part of the monarch to lx* inconceiv- 
ably rapid and striking. A mere change of sovereign, by which an infant 
placed on the throne, suffices, in a few years, to convert into deserts the most 
f Ttile provinces. Forstkh*s Travel*, p, 150. 
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legislative prerogative, they were incapable of securing the 
rights of the people : one description of men alone, the 
priestly caste, assumed an attitude more independent of the 
monarch, nor has any legislator of the East ever conceived 
the idea of a limited monarchy like those of Europe. None 
of them ever ventured to attack the persuasion, that the lives 
and fortunes of the subject were at the disposal of the mon- 
arch, and so to convert the subject into a citizen. We are 
thus led to make the following general observations : 

In the first place, the higislative systems of the East were 
designed to sofbm the rudeness of the nation, by placing a 
restraint on the prevailing vices, and therefore enforcing the 
penalties of crime. Consequently they can only be said to 
oppose limits to tlu; arbitrary exercisi; of judicial authority ; 
and it cannot b<! priitendiid that they gave occasion to any 
regular constitution, by which the prerogatives of the ruler 
and his relations to the govi'rned were do^fined. Notwith- 
standing th(! degree of gooil which tliey may have efl'ected, 
by restraining tin; arbitrary procedures of the inferior judges, 
yet the instances of barbarous punishments inflicted by the 
Asiatic monanrhs are so abundant, as to prove tliat the 
degree of dcK'rence paid to such n'straints by the function- 
ary, must have been always dependent on his ]M*rs<mal cha- 
racter. Faith is the only principle on which a priesthood 
can erect their ordinances, and this sanciion must neces- 
sarily be extremely ind<*terminat(!, inasmuch as every thing 
depends on the individual. 

Secondly, ns religious and jxditical systems, (the legisla- 
tive codes of th(' East have l)(*en at all times connected with 
a religious ceremonial,) making religion to consist less in 
doctrines than in rites, the observance of which (the more 
important because it compelled to c(>rtain prescribed forms) 
was looked upon as a ndigious obligation, early inevdeated, 
aiuj which, as the individual could be induced to fulfil them 
only by moral motives, gave to the priesthood a great in- 
fluence in forming the jx’rsonal character of the king. Such 
religions necessarily jiartook of the character of a religious 
court-ceremonial, and at the same time gave to the priest- 
hood a share of authority, by idevating them to the rank of 
chief ministers of their worship ; giving occasion, within 
their own order, to the establishment of an hierarchy con- 
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sisting of many gradations of ranks. Such an hierarchy in 
some degree compensated for the imperfect rights of the 
nation at large, and the pretended ministers of the deity 
stood in something like the position of the representatives 
of the nation. 

These general observations are of importance before en- 
tering on an account of the constitution and legislative sys- 
tem of the Persians. The different questions respecting the 
degree of limited or absolute authority enjoyed by the 
princes of Persia become in this manner more capable of 
solution, and our way is cleaned towards a better perception 
of tlie character of the doctrines and laws of Zoroaster, 
which were the established code of tin? nation. I have al- 
ready had occasion in two several places to refer my reader 
to the present disquisition, which embraces a topic of great 
interest as regarding a religion which, like that of Moham- 
med, was disseminated over a large portion of the world, 
and retained for centuries its predominance. Nor was it in 
the power of persecution, nor of civil or religious revolu- 
tions, effectually to (‘radicate this creed ; the adherents of 
which preferred exile to apostacy, and sought in the (h\serts 
of Kerman and Hindustan places of refug(‘ and toleration 
for themselves and their sa(’r(*d r(M*ords. It is only in our 
own days that the latter have b(‘(‘n r(‘scued from obscurity 
and presented to Europe* ; a fact which has mainly contri- 
buted to improve and extend our acqiiaintance with ancient 
oriental history, and we are (‘nubl(*d to speak with the 
greater certainty on tliis subject, as few remains of antiquity 
have undergone such attemtive (‘xamination as the books of 
the Zendavesta. I'his criticism has, howc^ver, turiujd out to 
their advantages: the genuin(‘nes.s of tlu^ principal composi- 
tions, particularly the Vendidat and Iz(\shr(', as religious 
books of the ancient Persians, has b(»en demonstrated ; and 
we may consider as compl(‘t(dy ascertained all that regards 
the rank of each book of the Zendavesta.'^ 

’ A foreigner ha/1 the honour of first jircsenfing the ZendaresUt to llu‘ n*'- 
tions of Eurn|M.‘, but the (jcrman literati were the first to examine it critically. 
The superficial remarks of some Englishmen arc a.s far from satisfactory, 
the disquisitions of Anqiietil, who on many points of imiiortancc has struck 
into an erroneous path. The rc-Hcarches of Klcuker, and still more those of 
Hh/)d^. have placed this obscure subject in the proper light The latter, in 
his. excellent introduction, shows what wc must understand by the autnen* 
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With respect, however, to another question, which also 
demands a previous inquiry, the age in which Zoroaster 
first appeared as a religious reformer, and the reign in which 
he flourished, opinions continue to be divided. Did he 
promulgate his laws in the time of the Persian, or rather of 
the Median empire ? or at a period of still more remote an- 
tiquity? Was his religion first addressed to the Persians, 
or was it only adopted by them ? It is easy to perceive that 
these inquiries are of the highest interest, not only for the 
antiquarian in general, but in particular for the student of 
Persian history. 

It is the almost universal opinion, promulgated by Hyde," 
and defended by the editor of the Zendavesta,® that the pro- 
phet was contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, and that 
consequently his laws were promulgated under the empire 
of the Persians ; while anotlier hypothesis carries them back 
to the dynasty of the Medt's, and the reign of Cyaxares the 
First ; about seventy years b(*fore Cyrus.'" Rhode, however, 
has laboured to prove that they are considerably more an- 
cient even than this date. 

Notwithstanding the general adoption of the first hypo- 
thesis, it could hardly luive been .suggested, had not all the 
first commentators pursu(,‘<l a wrong course. The chrono- 
logical data affordecl by the later (irecian authors were com- 
pared — thes<' were thought to tally with the date of Darius 
Hystaspis — and it was considered a decided confirmation of 
this supposition, that the name Hystaspis tallies with that of 
Gustasp, to whom Zoroaster genendly addresses his doc- 
trines. It wouhl surely have been a more natural mode of 
proceeding, without the assumption of any such hypothesis, 
to have endeavoured to collect from the writings of Zoroas- 
ter himself the place and time of his appearance, and after- 


ticity of the Zendarenta : n.iinely, that tliis collection contains either all or 
mostbf the compositions which existed liefore the destruction of the Persian 
empire by Alexander. He has examined with scrupulous criticism all the 
books of the collection ; but while we admit the ^uieral accuracy of his con- 
clusions, we may be allowed to difler on |H)ints of detail, as our remarks on 
the ruins of Persepolis have proved. 

[ Hyde, De lielig. TWer. /Vm/r. 303, 312—33,5. 

* Zetidavestn of Kleukcr, Apixuidix i. 1, etc. ; cf. p. 327, etc. 

* This opinion has been fully developed in the treatise of M. Tychsrn, De 
^^igionum Zoroastricarum apttd rcteres gentes vestigiis ; in Comment. Soc, 
Ooettvol xi. p. 1 12, etc. 
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wards to apply the information so obtained towards support- 
ing or invalidating the very imperfect data afforded by 
Grecian writers, without allowing too much importance to 
the name of Gustasp, which was no uncommon appellation 
or title in the East, and which consequently of itself proves 
nothing. It may be added that the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions show that Darius did not himself assume this as his 
proper name. 

If this method be adopted, the data of more recent au- 
thors neglected, and the Zendavesta studied by itself, the 
hypotliesis referred to must fall to the ground ; being indeed 
utterly destitute of any foundation, ex(*(?pt the resemblance 
of the name Gustasp, and contradicted by the most decisive 
evidence. 

The works of Zoroaster abound in details relating to his 
own person, as well as the countries and kingdom which 
were the first scene of his career as a religious refornu^r. He 
proves, by the clearest geograpliical data, that his native 
country was Northern Media, Azerbijan, or tli(i territory be- 
tween the rivers Kur, or ( yrus, and tlu' Arax(\s ; both of 
which empty themselves into i\w Gaspiau. 1 I(m*(' he first 
appeared as a legislator and refiirmer ; but soon ((uitting this 
district, he passinl into tlu? countries (‘ast of tin* (Caspian, to 
Bactra, the residenci? of king (iustasp, who becanu* his dis- 
ciple and admirer. The original seat, tln^ndbre, of his iif‘\v 
religion or doctrine was Bactra, wlimice (undtn* \]w protec- 
tion of Gustasp) it was diss(‘nnnat(‘d over Iran. 

The writings of Zoroaster, W(? thus perc(»ive, lead us to 
conclude that the kingdom in wliich he first appeared as a 
reformer was a Bactrian monarchy. Might not, how(‘V(‘r, 
the Persian empire be understood to answer this description, 
the above-named countries Ixdng important provinces of its 
dominion? and might not Darius Ilystaspis have made Bac- 
tra, for a time at least, the place of his residence ? 

Zoroaster has hiMis(‘lf so accurat(?ly df^scribed the extent 
and partitions of the kingdom in which he lived, that this 
hypothesis cannot be maintained. The opening of his Vcn- 

It is toln? o!)scrvc(l, that reference is here made only to the most ancient 
{twirls of the Zendavesta, partieiihirly the VtmilUlat and Izenhne^ not to tne 
which is a mere commentary, appertaining to the age of the Sjis- 
s .nian jirinccs. 
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didat contains a catalogue of the provinces and principal 
cities of that kingdom ; and this record, so invaluable to 
the historian, is so clear and complete as to leave no room 
for doubt.’* The chief provinces and places, sixteen in 
number, are registered according to their oriental appella- 
tions, and for the most part are easily to be recognised. We 
learn hence that, except Azerbijan to the west of the Cas- 
pian, all the countries east of the same, as far as Northern 
Hindustan, were, together with the latter country, subject 
to king Gustasp, at whose court the sage resided. The 
whole of Khorasan is here enumerated, with the several 
provinces of which it is compo.sed. Bactriana and Sogdi- 
ana, Aria or Sehestan, Cabul, Arokhage, the confines of 
Hindustan, and finally, I.iihore in the Punjab, are all suc- 
cessively mentioned. Nothing, however, is said of the two 
chief provinces of the Pei-sian empire, Persis and Susiana, 
nor of their capitals, Persepolis and Susa, nor of Babylon ; 
which, nevertheless, were the customary residences of the 
kings of Persia, and, in particular, of Darius Hystaspis. 
Can it, then, be suppo.sed that it was under this king that 
Zoroaster lived, and that his laws were digested for his do- 
minions ? Is it to he imagined that, in a catalogue of all 
the j)rineipal cities and ])rovinces of his patron s (mipire, he 
should liav(; omitted to mention the very chiefest of all, 
living as he did at the c«mrt of the monarch ? To make 
Zoroa.'iter contemporary with Darius Hystaspis is not only 
to vitiate all historical j)robability, but to make Zoroaster 
contradict himself. 

What, however, must wa; say to the chronological notices 
of the Greeks, which jdace him in this era? Sxipposing 
them to have been much more authentic than they are, they 
cannot be admitted as destructive of undeniable data, drawn 
from (he writings of Zoroaster hims(df : the genuineness of 
the, latter having been once establislujd. The contrary, 
however, is the fact : it is only in the third, fourth, and fol- 
lowing centuries that any authors speak of Zoroa.ster as 
living in the reign of Darius Hystaspis ; while no trace of 
any such assertion is to be discovered in the remains of 
writers contemporary with that monarch, who alone would 


%en4iav€ntaf ii. 299. 
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be competent witnesses of the truth. Neither Herodotus, 
Ctesias, nor Xenoplion, who make such frequent mention 
of the Magi, and the former of whom relates their unsuc- 
cessful attempt to regain their power in the person of the 
pretended Smerdis, as well as the reign of Darius which fol- 
lowed, none of these historians say a word of Zoroaster, who 
is supposed to have appeared at that time. Even Plato, the 
first Grecian writer who mentions Zoroaster, speaks of him 
as a sage of remote antiquity ; and the same is established 
by the evidence of Hermippus and Eudoxus, which Pliny 
has preserved. 

We may therefore assume it as proved, that the reform- 
ation eftbcted by Zoroaster took place, not in the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, but antecedently to the commencement 
of the Persian dynasty. What then was the date of its oc- 
currence ? a quCvStion perfectly distinct from that which we 
have been considering, and much more difficult to answer. 
From Zoroaster himself we can only learn that it took place 
during the Bactro-Median empire, under a king named 
Gustasp, of the dynasty of the K(‘anides.*^ By a compari- 
son of different authorities it has been thought probable that 
this monarch was the same with the Median king Cyaxanvs 
the First, who, according to Herodotus, reigned about a 
hundred years before Darius Hystaspis. Of the two hy- 
potheses alleged, the latter is undoubtedly the more plau.si- 
ble, but even this is open to many objections. The 
kingdom in which Gustasp is descrilxjd as reigning, and in 
which Zoroaster appeared, was not Menlia, properly so call- 
ed, but Bactriana. The very name of M(*des and IVrsians, 
as distinct nations, are not evmi mentioned ; the nation sub- 
ject to the monarch in (jU(‘stion, is styhxl the people of Or- 
muzd. It cannot even he shown that Media was among 

“ Consult a collection and critical Rtatcinent of the ficcounts given by dif- 
ferent Grecian authors of Zoroaster, Klki kkr’s Anhamj znm ii. 

iii. p. iK): l)C8idcs the proofs alleged and exaniiniMl with great ability by my 
friend M. Tychse.v, in his treatise already referred to. 

** Zendarj^^ia^ ii. p. 142. 

^ This hytiothesis was first j>ro|)osed by Foixheu, who, however, adopted 
the idea that there were two Zoroasters. 1 1 is treatises are translated in the 
Anhang sum Zendnre$iaj i. ii. p. .01, etc. The second Zoroaster, supposed by 
Foucher to have flouriKhtd under Darius Hystaspis, is the mere figment ot 
some later Grecian authors of little cretlit. 

See the disquisition of Rhode, Heilige p. 152, etc., w^ho makes ao- 
n aster anterior to the Assyrian monarchy. 
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his tributary kingdoms, and it is certain that it was not the 
principal kingdom, the seat of the empire. On the whole, 
we are compelled to carry back Zoroaster to the period 
when Bactriana was an independent monarchy, a period 
anterior to the very commencement of the Median empire, 
as related by Herodotus, ascending beyond the eighth cen- 
tury before the Christian era. Whether we must refer him 
to a still more ancient epoch, prior to the Assyrian mon- 
archy, (as is the opinion of Rhode,) must remain a question, 
as we have no certain knowledge whether Bactriana formed 
a part of the empire of the Assyrians, or whether it con- 
stituted a contemporary and independent kingdom. The 
chronological notices we have already given are all that can 
be afforded, except we be prepared to transport the sage be- 
yond the utmost limits of recorded history. 

These preliminary observations were indispensable to the 
solution of the two cpiestions with which, on the present oc- 
casion, we arc chiefly concerne<l, namely, wliat was the 
religion of Zoroaster under the Medes, and what under the 
Persian dynasty ? 

It is not without anxi(*ty that I pn^pare to answer these 
queries, not only, on account of the difficulties with which 
tliey are encuml)(n'(»d, but Ix'cause I ff?cl how hard it is to 
transport my reachu* to a point of view which may enable 
him (and which alom^ can do so) to view this system of 
laws in its true light and proportions. Zoroaster made his 
appearance in th(‘ h(*art of Asia, among a peojffe whose con- 
.stitution, religii)!!, and manners are completely different 
from our own. His doctrines, however, like* those of every 
reforni(‘r, were oircasioiu'd by ])res(‘nt (‘ircumstances, and 
adapted to tin* times in which lu* flourislu'd ; and conse- 
quently, \ve form a just (*stimate of his character only by 
contemplating him with a reference to his age. We must 
forget tliat w(* are Europeans, and, togellu'r with our more 
advanced knowledg(% lay aside i)ur pnqudict's also. It is 
no objection to his laws, that tlu*y contain much that is 
strange, or even absiml, nay, this very circumstance rather 
confirms their autlumticity, lu'ing precisrdy what wnis to be 
expected in a legislative systmn lielonging to so remote an 
age and country. 

In several parts of his writings, Zoroaster speaks of him- 

VOL. I. n 
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self as a subject of one of those great despotic governments, 
which have always abounded in Asia,^^ and consequently 
was more sensible than a European can be, of the advan- 
tages and evils which attend such a form of government in 
a civilized country. He could not be blind to the beneficial 
effects of agriculture, and the other peaceful arts, which 
flourish only under the shelter of civil society, and his sense 
of these advantages must have been heightened by the con- 
trast of the lawless and wandering hordes by which his 
country was overrun. The evils, also, which generally at- 
tend despotic governments, must have been no less strikingly 
presented to his observation : the intolerable oppression of 
satraps and their subalterns ; luxury and debauchery, with 
the maladies and physical afflictions of another kind, which 
he himself enunierdtes and bewails, had so generally crept 
in, as to excite in him the desire to restore by his religious 
reform more fortunate and better days. 

The picture which an Asiatic forms to himself of such 
happier days, is different from that which a European 
would conceive. Bowed down from his youth Ixmeath the 
yoke of absolute authority, he does not pn^sume to emanci- 
pate himself, (^ven in idea ; but takes another way of com- 
pensating his present grievances. He pictures to himself 
a despotic government in the hands, not of a tyrant, but a 
father of his people ; un(h*r which every c'lass of num and 
every individual might have his appropriates sphere of ae tion, 
to which he confiiuxl himself, and the duti(*s of whicli he 
fulfilled ; under whom the peniceful arts of agriculture', tend- 
ing of flocks, and (commerce, were supposed to flourish, riches 
to increase and abound, as if the hands of the', monarch, 
like those of a divinity, showered blessings on his people. 

Such a governnu'iit and such a .sov(*reign are recorded in 
the Cyropmdia itself; and their image has survived through 
all the periods of Asiatic history, still continuing to form, 
as it were, the central point of oriental tradition, and vividly 
impres.sed on the code of Zoroaster. Acirording to that 
sage, the era of Jemshid, the ancient sovereign of Inui,^^ 

” Sec the first Fargards of the Vendidat, Zendavt^Ui^ ii. 300,ctc.,an;l tlie 
h<y>k» of Yc >Iit-Sadrs and Izcshric 

Zt nflavPHUi^ i. \). 78, 118, etc. . 

FrJin, the orienfa! nnmc for the eonntrie« of higher Asia, a« far 
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was the golden age of his country. “ Jemshid the father of 
his people, the most glorious of mortals whom the sun ever 
beheld. In his days animals perished not : there was no 
want either of water, or of fruit-bearing trees, or of animals 
fit for the fo^d of mankind. During the light of his reign 
there was neither frost nor burning heat, nor death, nor un- 
bridled passions, the work of the Deevs. Man appeared to 
retain the age of fifteen the children grew up in safety, 
as long as Jemshid reigned, the father of his people.”^^ 

The restoration of such a golden age was the end of the 
legislation of Zoroaster, who, however, built his code on a 
religious foundation, agreeably to the practice of the East ; 
and the multifarious ceremonies he prescribed had all refer- 
ence to certain doctrines intimately associated with his 
political dogmata ; and it is absolutely necessary to bear in 
mind this alliance, if we would not do injustice to one part 
or other of his system. 

The philosophical system of Zoroaster set out with those 
speculations with which philosophy, in the infancy of na- 
tions, is apt to commence her career, being impelled thereto 
in the most lively and powerful manner, namely, with dis- 
cussions respecting the origin of (‘vil, which in so many 
forms oppresses luunan nature*. It is indifi'erent to us, 
wh(.'ther he was himself the first proj)ounder of the doctrines 
he maintained on this subject, or whether he borrowed 
them from more ancient traditions of the East. It is suffi- 
cu*nt tliat in this respect he assumed such high ground that 


Indus, and also applied to the country in which Zoroaster resided. In the 
language of Zend it is called Eriene. Sec above, p. 88. 

As the fertility of the soil depended in those countries on a plentiful 
supjdy of water, the latter circumstance is perpetually mentioned by Zoro- 
aster as denoting the former, 

l hat is to say, they enjoyed a yierpetual youth. In those warm coun- 
tries the age of pulierty is accelerated, 

i. 14. Jemshid is generally described as the founder of civil 
society, by introducing the art of agrienlturc. See the beautiful my thus in 
the Vendidat, ZemUn\ ii. 304. A recent author lias made it apjiear probable 
that the above name conceals the Ach«Tmenes of tlie (ireeks, the reputed 
head of the royal family of Cyrus. See Wahl, AUijvmvine Beschrew. des 
Persmehm /ie/eA.s, p. 200. I confess that this hypothesis appears to me ex- 
treincly probable. Besides the similarity of the names, which will be imme- 
diately recognised if w^e take away tlie Greek termination eties, and the 
^ersian shin ; it is perfectly in harmony with the practice of the Orientals, 
that the more recent dynasty of the descendants of Cyrus should seek to in- 
grafttheir genealogy on the ancient Median slock which sprang from Jemshid. 
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all obscurity which involved the subject seemed to disappear, 
as long as no clouds of metaphysics obscured the horizon. 
The doctrine of a good and evil principle, the sources of 
all good and ill, is the foundation-stone of the whole struc- 
ture, both of liis religious and political philosophy. 

This leading idea was, however, modified by the cha- 
racter which its author assumed of a legislator. He as- 
serted the existence of a kingdom of light, and a kingdom 
of darkness : in the former reigns Ormuzd, the author and 
giver of all good ; in the latter, Ahriman, the source of all 
evil, moral as well as physical. The throne of Ormuzd is 
surrounded by the seven Amshaspands, the princes of light, 
of whom the sage himself ^as the first. Subordinate to 
these are the Izeds, the genii of good, of wdiatever kind. 
The kingdom of darkness subject to Ahriman, contains the 
same sort of hierarchy ; his throne being surrounded by the 
seven superior Deevs, the princes of evil, while an infinite 
number of inferior Deevs arc? subordinate to the former, as 
the Izeds to the Amshaspands. The kingdoms of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman are eternally opposed to c'ach othen*, but at a 
future period Ahriman shall bc' overthrown, and the powers 
of darkness destroyed ; the dominion of Ormuzd shall be- 
come universal, and the kingdom of light alone shall subsist 
and embrace the universe.'' 

It is apjiarent that this idcnil systenn was copied from the 
constitutions of the oriental monarchies, and conversely, the 
forms of the first were applic*d to the latt(‘r : the; whole b(*ing 
obviously adapted to the? place* and circumstances of time in 
which the Ic^gislator aj)j)c?arcMl. He livcjd in a country 
situated on the borders of the nomad tribes,'^ wh(*re Ik* had 
opportunities of comparing tlie advantag(*s of cuvil soci(*ty 
with the striking contrast presentcMl by the* wandering and 
lawless hordf^s, which inccvssantly laid waste his native land, 
lie beheld, as it wc»rc*, his kingdoms of light and of darkn(‘.ss 
realized on the f*arth : Iran, the Mc*do-Bactrian kingdom, 
subject to ( justasp, being the* image of the kingdom of Or- 
mu/d, and the monarch, of ()rmir/d hiins<*If ; while Turaii, 
the land of the nomad nations to tin? north, of which Afra- 
siab was king, was the picture of the kingdom of darknoss 


® /A’udarviifn^ i. p. 4, 


Sf’C iitwvc, p. lb 1-^* 
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under the rule of Ahriman. The leading ideas, originally 
distinct, have been so intimately mixed up together, that if 
not absolutely confounded, at all events many of the subor- 
dinate images have been transferred from one to the other. 
For instance, as Turan lay to the north of Iran, the king- 
dom of Ahriman is made to occupy the same relative posi- 
tion ; thence descend the Deevs, which at all times inflict 
infinite mischiefs on Iran. As the inhabitants of Turan led 
a lawless, unsettled life, catising continual mischief by their 
incursions, so the Deevs wander in all directions from their 
abodes in the north, and seek occasions of inflicting mis- 
chief every where. Nevertheless, as Ahriman shall even- 
tually be overcome, aiul his kingdom annihilated, so shall 
the power of the chiefs of the Turanians be broken ; the 
laws of Zoroaster prevail, and the golden age of Jemshid 
return.'* 

Such are the principal ideas on which the system of Zo- 
roaster turns. He did not, however, confine himself to ge- 
neralities, but applied his principles to the different species 
of created beings. All that exists appertains either to the 
kingdom of Ormu/.d or to that of Ahriman, whether rational 
or irrational, animate or inanimate. There are pure men, 
pure animals, pun* vegetables ; (all these the creation of 
Ormuzd ;) and again, then^ are impure men, impure ani- 
mals, impure vegetables, subject to the dominion of the 
Deevs, and appertaining to tin; kingdom of Ahriman. 

All men are aceount(Ml impure, ( k ha rf asters,) who by 
thought, word, or «leed des])is(^ the laws of Zoroaster ; all 
poisonous and pernicious animals or reptiles, (which in the 
countries bordering on Media an? much more abundant 
and formidable than in Europe,) with all plants and vege- 
tabh's |x)sscssing the same <jualities. On the other hand, 
in the country where the law of Zoroaster is revered, every 
thipg is pure, every thing is holy : so that his precepts ex- 
tend their influence* nt)t only tn i'r the human race, but even 
to the brute aiul inanimate cn'ation. It is the duty of the 
servant of Ormuzd (Mazdryi'snan) to tester every thing in 
nature which is j)ure and holy, as all such things are the 
creations of Ormuzd, at the same time that the enmity he 


” /umdari sia^ i. \\ IIG, ITX 
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has vowed against Ahriman and his creation, make it in- 
cumbent on him to attack and destroy all impure animals. 
On these principles Zoroaster built his laws for the improve- 
ment of the soil by means of agriculture, by tending of cat- 
tle, and gardening, which he perpetually inculcates, as if he 
could not sufficiently impress his disciples with a sense of 
their importance."^ 

In the internal organization of his kingdom, Zoroaster 
continued faithfully to copy the character peculiar to the 
despotic governments of the East. The whole system re- 
posed on a four-told division of castes : that of the priests, 
the warriors, the agriculturists, and the artificers of what- 
ever denomination."^ Tliis is the order in which they are 
enumerated, but the legislator omits no opportunity of ch- 
vating and dignifying that of the agriculturists. These 
extract plenty from the earth ; their hands wield the blade 
of Jemshid with which he clov(‘ the ground, and drew forth 
the treasures of abundance.'^* It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that this division into castes is not described as an in- 
stitution of Zoroaster, but as having existed from the era of 
Jemshid ; an institution which th(^ legislator did not ori- 
ginate, but merely maintain<?d. 

The gradation of ranks is contbrmable to the hierarchy 
of the kingdom of Ormuzd. W(‘ hear of riders of p(‘tty 
towns, rulers of strei'ts, (or portions of eitiivs,) rul(*rs of citic's, 
and rulers of provinces ; the head of all th(‘S(* pot(*ntat(*s be- 
ing the king. All, as subjects of Ormu/d, are snpposfd 
goixl and upright, especially the higlu^st of all, the rnoinircli. 
He is the soul of all, on whom all dejiend, and around whom 
the whole system revolvi's. His commands are absoluti* mid 
irrevocable, but tiie religion of Ormuzd forbids him to or- 
dain any thing but what is just and good.*'* 

These are the princi[)al eharactiaastics of the kingdom 
sketched by Zoroaster ; the picture of a despotic govi rn- 
ment on the principles of the customs of the East. J o tliis 
he added pn*cepts ealculatiul to advance the moral im|)rovo- 
ment of his people ; nor did it escape his obs(‘rvation, that 
on the habits of the nation, and in particular on their do- 
rm Stic virtues, must be founded its public constitution. 

“ i. p. 10, etc. ^ Ilml. i. p- 

* Ibid. ii. p, Ibid. i. 72, etc. 
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Hence his laws for the furtherance of marriage, his praises 
of fruitfulness in women, and his condemnation of the un- 
natural vices which abounded in the countries where he 
dwelt.’® He did not, however, venture to proclaim liimself 
a patron of monogamy, either because he himself had not 
been convinced of its expediency, or because his country- 
men were too firmly attached to their existing practices. 

The conservation of his ordinances was intrusted to the 
priestly caste, the Magians,’* who, under the Medes, formed 
one of their original tribes, to whom was committed the 
preservation of such sci<jnces as were known among them, 
and the performance of the oftices of public devotion. He- 
rodotus expressly names them as a distinct tribe of the 
Modes,'* and this arrangement, peculiar to the East, with 
which th(! Jewish annals have made us familiar, is further 
illustrated by the observations alr<‘ady offered respecting the 
priest-cast(! of the Egyptians. The ndbrin of Zoroaster also 
a(l(lross<id itself to these. According to his own professions, 
lie wits only the restorer of the doctrine which Ormuzd him- 
self had promulgated in the <lays of Jemshid : this doctrine, 
however, had been inisr(!presented, a false and delusive Ma- 
gia, the work of Deevs, had crept in, which Avas first to be 
extinguish(Ml in order to restore tla; pure laws of Ormuzd.’® 
H(! comi)ose<l the first ami best of his treatises, the Vendidat, 
at a period when his doctrines had only Iwgun to obtain the 
ascendency, and when the false Magians, the worshippers 
ofthi! Deevs, withstocMl him; hence the maledictions Avhich 
lit eontinually lu'aps ujxm them." M e know from history 
that in the «*nd his ndorniation triumphed, though we are 
not enabh'd to trace its progress in (h'tail. 

ZoroastiM', therefore, must luit lx; considered as the 
founder, but only the reformer of the caste of Magians, and 
to him must therefore be aserilxHl the internal constitution 
of this caste, though it may hav(' subsequently received 
some further development. The three orders ot Herbeds 
(disciples), Mobeds (masters), ami Destur Mobeds incom- 
plete masters), into which they were divided, occur in his 

* the precepts of the Vendidat. Fun/iird, v.— xix. 

Tho name of Mn^an is from the Tehlvi dialect : and 

siguifvnne a nriest. ZcudavesUi^ Anhami iii. p. 17* 

" Herod, i. 101 . »■ i. p. 4.1. « 1 bid. «. 1 7 1 , etc. 
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works.^ They alone were entitled to perform the offices of 
religion, they alone possessed the sacred formularies or litur- 
gies by which Ormuzd was to be addressed, and were ac- 
quainted with the ceremonies by which the offering of 
prayers and sacrifice was to be accompanied. This was 
their peculiar knowledge and their study, and it was only 
by them that pmyers and sacrifice could be presented to the 
deity.^^ In this manner they came to be considered the 
only interlocutors between God and man ; it was to them 
alone that Ormuzd revealed his will, they alone contem- 
plated the future, and had the power of revealing it to such 
as inquired into it through them. 

On these foundations was reared, both among the Per- 
sians and the Med(\s, the dignity of the pri(‘stly cast(*. The 
general belief in predictions, especially as (hjrived from ob- 
servation of the heavenly bodies, and the custom of under- 
tJiking no enterprise of moment without consulting those 
who were supposed accjuaint(‘d with such oracles, as well as 
the blind confidence reposed in such pretenders, all con- 
spired to give this class of men the highest inthumee, not 
only in the relations of private life, but also over pul)lic un- 
dertakings. In the days of Zoroaster, as at pres('nt, it was 
esteemed necessary to the dignity as well as the exig(nici(‘s 
of an Asiatic court, that the person of the king should he 
surrounded by a midtitude of soothsay(*rs, wise m(*n, and 
priests, wJio formed a part of his council. The origin ot‘ 
this persuasion, which has so universally and invariably |)re- 
vailed in the East, may be loll for others to discuss ; but tlie 
extraordinary inflinnure which it has exercised ov<*r tli(‘ 
manners of [)rivate life and the constitution of the state at 
large, d(‘serves the (dosc'st attention of (^very one who int(?r- 
ests himself in the history of nations and their manners. 

If we take tlu’se things into tli(» account, and assume it 
as proved that Zoroastm* flourishcMl unden* the ]VI(Mlian dy- 
nasty, we cannot be surpris(»d by the* fact, that on th(’ down- 
fal of that monarcliy its hereditary ndigion was a<l()j)t(*d by 
the coTKjuerors. Supposing (what 1 am not prepared 
to assert or deny) that u[) to that period these doctriia’s 
were unknown to the Persians, yet from the nature ot 


Zi^ndaresta^ ii. 201, 


Kf.roi). i. 132. 
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things, their reception was an almost necessary consequence 
of a fact which is indisputable, the adoption by the Persian 
monarchs of the court-ceremonial of the Medes. The latter 
had been defined and prescribed by the mixed political and 
religious code of that nation, and was inseparable from the 
authority on which it rested. The Magians and wise men 
formed the most dignified portion of the court ; they sur- 
rounded the king's person, and were indispensable to him 
as soothsayers and diviners. They were distinguished also 
by their dress ; their girdle (costi), wliich was not passed 
over the shoulder like tlie cord of the Brahmans in the 
manner of a scarf; the sacred cup havan, used for libations ; 
and the barsom^ a bundle of twigs held togetlier by a band.^^ 
Besides, the (juestion was not whether a new religion should 
be adopted by the mass of the people, (the doctrines of Zo- 
roaster being the exclusive inheritance and science of the 
pri(?st-caste,) but only respecting the observance of certain 
religious foians and modes of worship which were left for 
the priests to administer. 

The above observations will, I trust, enable us to reply 
with somewhat greater accuracy to the second question, re- 
specting the tim(^ when the doctrines of Zoroaster were 
ailopted by the Persians, the extent to which they were re- 
ceived, and the inlluence they had on the national consti- 
tution. 

It is certain from history that the Median priest-caste be- 
came established among the Persians as early as the founda- 
tion t)f their monarchy by Cyrus. Not only do Herodotus 
and Ctesias describe them as an order of priests under the 
first Persian princes,^' but th<* express testimony of Xeno- 
phon in th(' Cyropivdia leaves no fiirther question, possess- 
ing as it does an historical value from an observation ap- 
j)eiKlcd by the author. Having described the etiquette of 
the, Persian court as copied from tliat of tin? Medes, he 
adds : “ (.)yrus also first appointed the Magi to chaimt 

^ I sliould be disposed to considrr the fan, already mentioned, p. 1 14, and 
borne, together with an umbrella, by an attendant on the person of the king, 
as the sacred instrument called harsom^ if it were earrieil by the monarcli 
himself, and not (as is the case) by an inferior. If, after all, it be the Imrsom^ 
It must be understood as denoting the priestly n\ithority, as the umbrella docs 
the gcc\ilp. For the sacred utensils of the Magi, see ^ndaresta^ iii. 204. 

In his account of the usurpation of the pretended Smerdis. 
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sacred hymns at the rising of the sun, (the Ha’s,) and to 
offer daily sacrifices to the deities, to whom it was enjoined 
by their law. This state of things continues to be main- 
tained by each successive monarch; and the rest of the 
Persian nation followed the example of their prince, con- 
should in the same way be more likely to 
orsliipped the gods as their monarch did.” 

Thus the first consequence of their appointment was the 
introduction of a certain religious ceremonial in the court 
of Persia. It by no means, however, follows from this that 
the Persians at once laid aside the manners and customs of 
their forefathers, and, as it were, suddenly became converted 
into Medes ; but rather, that a mixture and union of their 
ancient and newly-adopted opinions and customs took place. 
The laws of the Persians, in consequence, came to be cited 
in connexion with those of the Medes ; tlnnr national deities 
were still reverenced iis before ; and in his time Herodo- 
tus remarks certain diversities observable in the C(M*emoni(»s 
of the Persians as compared with those of the Magians.^^ 
We must not therefore be surprisc'd at not finding a com- 
plete correspondence between tin; pnjcepts of the Zemda- 
vesta and the customs of the PcTsians ; on the contrary, this 
very diversity is one mark of the genuineness of that com- 
position. 

Nor are we authorized to conclude from the (expressions 
of Xenophon tliat the whoh* Persian nation at onc(* adopt(vl 
the Magian religion. 7"his ap[)ears to b(* sufHci(?ntly con- 
tradicted [)y tlie totally difierent way of life of tlu^ various 
l^M’sian trib(‘s; besides, as we have already had occasion t<> 
remark,*- and shall pr(*sently si'c confiriiHid, by tin* P(»rsiaiis 
Xenophon m(*ans the nobh,*r tribes, and possibly only that 
of the Piisargadae. Far less are we entitl(Ml to suppose tliat 
the creed of Zoi;paster was at once introduced in tlu^ con- 
quered countri(i|f as the universal religion of the state; tor 
although strongly marked by the charact(n- of intohn-ance, 
this religion appears never, like that of Mohammed, to huv(J 

** Xenoi»ii. Cyrop, viii. Op. p. 204. 

He fn^quently n;imc8 ttie Otoi narptfoi: see the places collected by 
sov, de Jicf/. Permr. im/>rrw, p. 347. 

For insuince, in their treatment of the dead, which the Magi, previous (o 
interment, suffered tp l>c torn by a dog or bird of prey. Herod, i. 140. 

« Sec above, p. 214. 
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been prop^ated by fire and sword : its author was himself 
neither a conqueror nor a warrior, nor did the princes who 
embraced it esteem it a duty to provide for its dissemination 
by the power of the sword. 

It is much nearer to tlie truth to suppose that the recep- 
tion of this religion was at first confined to the court, of 
which the caste of Magi, as priests, as soothsayers, and as 
councillors of the king, formed an important part, and next 
to the wives and eunuchs of the monarch, had nearest ac- 
cess to his person. It was a principal part of the education 
of the monarch to be instructed in the lore of the Magi,“ a 
privilege communicated to very few personages besides, and 
those highly favoured.” This doctrine of the Magi, mixed 
up with the )u;reditary opinions of the Persians, was desig- 
nated as the law of the Medes and Persians, and embraced 
a knowledge of all the sacred customs, precepts, and usages 
which concerned, not only the worship of the deity, but the 
whole private life of every worshipper of Ormuzd, respect- 
ing the duties which he was bound to perform, and the pe- 
nalties which he woidd incur by transgressing them. In 
proportion as the ritual prescribed was extensive and multi- 
larious, so was it open to cases of doubtfid interpretation, 
when the counsel of the Magi was needed, and consequently 
was not neglected. From a comparison of several passages, 
it appears probubh' that they composed the council of the 
king's judges, of which mention is made as early as the time 
of (’ambyses.” The very notion of a religious legislation, 
s ich as we have described, implies that the priests should 
be also judges, and tin; individual eases which have been re- 
conhal as brought before this tribunal appear to fortify such 
a conjecture. This court of judicature consisted of men 
distinguished for their wisdom no less than their justice, 
possessing their plac<‘s for life, unh'ss proved guilty of some 
act, of injustice. When this hai)peued, they w-ere punished 
not only with strictness, but with a cruelty such as despot- 
ism alone can either devise or execute.*’ Examples, how- 

** Ctc. de Divin. i. and other passa^'s in Brisson, p. 3S4. 

** As, for instance, to Themistocles during his residence at the Persian court. 
I^UTTAUCH. in Themist, On. i. p. I2(>. 

“ Compare Esther, i. 13, with Ukroh. iii. 31 ; vii. 194. The other places 
which bear on this point aio to be found in Brisson, p. .189. 

** In this manner Darius caused one of them tu be crucified, but on dis- 
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ever, are not wanting to prove that although it was esteemed 
a duty by the monarch to take the opinion of this council, 
yet he was by no means necessarily bound to abide by their 
sentence. Cambyses demanded whether it was lawful for 
him to marry his sister, and the council, knowing that it 
was his purpose to do so, replied that there was no law which 
permitted it, but that there did exist a law which made it 
allowable for the king of the Persians to do what seemed 
him good.*^ Notwithstanding, therefore, the apparent limit- 
ation set to the royal authority by the separation of the ju- 
dicial power from the administrative,^ the answer of this 
high tribunal makes it plain that the authority of the kings 
of Persia was as unlimited as that of any other oriental des- 
pot at any period. 

In like manner, the idea which has been adopted by 
several eminent modern authors, that the Persian (ionstitu- 
tion was modelled after the hierarchy of the kingdom of 
Ormuzd, appears, at all events, to reijuin; strong limitations. 
Appeal is continually made to the sevim princes who stood 
about the throne of the king, in like manner as the Amshas- 
pands surrounded the throne of Ormuzd ; as well as to 
other less striking analogies. But, at the most, this ana- 
logy applied only to the economy of tin; court, and did not 
extend to the kingdom at larg(‘ : of the I’ormer the Magi 
composed an important part, and it is very possible that 
this may have iiiHueiieed the eharactcT of the whole. When, 
liowever, we come to company the pictun* which Zoroasti'r 
has sketched of the constitution ofth(‘ kingdom in which Iip 

covering that he liad benefited more than he had injun^d the royal house, he 
commanded him In lj<! taken down from (he rros.s. Cambyses eomnianthd 
another to l)e flayed alive; and hi.s skin spread over the iudf:rnient-seal on 
which his son and successor wa.s to .sit. IIkrud. vii. IIM. For a similar c.x- 
ample of modern Persian justice, sec Morikr, ii. 103. 

” Herod, iii. .31. 

^The want of such a separation has been often felt in the E?i.<t. In I ho 
Turkish empire, as in the Persian, the cadi, or judge, is not subject to the 
pasha; but as all criminal jurisdiction, as well as that of the police, is never- 
theless in the hands of the ruler and his otlieers, little gennl is efi’ected by a 
nominal separation. 

** The number seven is continually found in all (he public ins(i(uti<m> J’J 
the Persians, where a plurality of jiersons were reipiircd, ami according;!} 
would appear to have b(‘en lontr esteeineil by them a sacred number. Sonio- 
thing similar is to be remarked in the ctises of some other Asiatic raees, lor 
instance, tiic Mongols, who cMteerii the number nine to be holy. Pali.^^j 
I. m. 
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lived with that of Persia, we remark similarities which exist 
in all great despotic governments : a prince, whose man- 
dates are irrevocable, a division of the empire into provinces, 
and a departmental administration by satraps ; while we dis- 
cover at the same time some striking dissimilitudes. The 
general distinction of castes, on which the legislative system 
of Zoroaster is founded, wa.s never completely established 
among the Persians, although the foundation of such a sys- 
tem was laid in the diversity of occupations and modes of 
life pursued by the did'erent tribes. We find among them 
the tribes of nobles or warriors, and of agriculturists, but 
none of artisans, which indeed could liardly exist among a 
race of conquerors ; nor is it certain that in the cases of the 
former their occupations were necessarily restricted to in- 
dividuals of that tribe. 

If we take into account these and some minor differences, 
which have been already touched upon by others, between 
the law of Zoroast(!r ami the institutions of the Persians, we 
sliall see in them a confirmation of the remark tliat Zoroas- 
ter was not contemporary with tl»e Persian monarchy, but 
that his doctrines were received at the same time with the 
order of priests, to whom they were committed, without 
being adopted Ijy the nation at large or literally complied 
with l)y all. 

The further information which has been preserved to us 
respecting the court and household of the Persian monarch, 

I would fain conq)ress in some general nunarks relative to 
the information afforded by .Xenophon in the eighth book of 
the Cyropa'dia, wdiich has all the w<*ight of historical testi- 
mony, in conscquenct* of the repeated assertion of the au- 
thor, that the same state of things subsisted in his own time.“ 

I'irst. Agreeably to the cusU>nis of all the great despotic 
princes of the East, the court consist<'d not only of the kings 
sertants, but also of a numerous army, principally cavalry, 
which surrounded the [)erson of the king, ami formed part 
of his retinue. This body of cavalry w’as divided into corps 
of ten-thousands ; according to the nations of which it was 
composed.®* The most distinguished were the Persians ; 

“ Xknoimi. Ci/rnji. Oi>. n 202 — 210 . 

Xknoph. loc cit. p. 2I.'>. N«>x( to the IVrsv-ns came the Meilcs, then 

•he .Armenians, llic Hyrcaiiians, the Cadiisians, ami the Saca-. 
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the rest succeeded in a fixed gradation. To these were at- 
tached the numerous body-guards posted at the gates of the 
palace, of whom we have already had occasion to speak in 
the description of Persepolis. If we compare with these the 
descriptions of the household troops of the kings of modem 
Persia, or the Mongol princes in Hindustan and China, we 
shall perceive that the court establishment of the monarchs 
of the East is precisely what it was in the days of Cyrus.®® 

Secondly. It was a natural consequence of the increasing 
luxury of the Persians, that the number of courtiers should 
be augmented, when the rule had once been established, 
that for all, even the most trivial duties, special officers were 
necessary.®* 

As all these officers were supported free of expense, there 
were daily fed at the king’s table, according to Ctesias, fif- 
teen thousand persons,®* and Xenophon assures us that a 
considerable body of men was required only to make the 
king’s bed.*® These inferior attendants on the court were 
marshalled in the same manner as the army, and divided 
into tens and hundreds.®** Courtiers, however, of a superior 
rank were also very numerous, distinguished by the general 
appellations of the friends, the kinsmen, or the servants of 
the king, titles which under every despotic government are 
understood to confer a higli degree of importance. It is 
unnecessary to enter largely on particulars respecting tliem 
in the present place, as the remarks already made on the 
remains of Persepolis must have conveyed a distinct idea of 
their characters.®^ 

Lastly. Not only from the analogy which prevails in 
other courts of the East, but from a comparison of difl’erent 
passages in ancient writers, it appears probable that tlie 
household of tlie Persian monarch was originally composed 
of the ruling tribe or horde, namely, that of the Pasargadae, 
and especially of the family of the Achaemenidae.®^ For this 

“ Chardin, iv. p. 370, etc. Bernier, Voyage aux Indes^ ii. p. 218, etc. 

“ Xenoph. loc. cit. p. 209. 

Ctesias, in Athen. iv. p. 14G. Where are also collected many other 
details respecting the luxury of the Persian court. 

“Xenoph. p. 241. “ Ibid. p. 203. 

" A number of’ p:issages bearing on this point have been collected by Bris- 
SON, p. 279 , etc. 

“ This view ot the matter receives considerable confirmation from a similar 
econom y prevalent at the present day in the court of Eastern Persia. The 
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reason the courtiers of superior rank bore the appellation of 
the king’s kinsmen,^ and almost every page of Persian his- 
tory proves that every trust of importance was confided, if 
not to this family, at all events to this tribe. The great body 
of the inferior, attendants of the court was, as Xenophon ex- 
pressly informs us, gradually filled up with the warlike fol- 
lowers of the king.®® 

The very name Pasargadae, as we have had occasion to 
remark, betokens that the household of the court was made 
up of this race,®^ and though it cannot be ascertained to what 
extent in the end the other noble tribes were gradually ad- 
mitted to the same privileges, it is certain that the majority 
of the court at all times was taken from this. The student 
of Persian antiquity will, accordingly, find reason to adopt 
the conjecture, that the Grecian authors in general meant 
by “ the Persians,” not the entire nation, but only, or prin- 
cipally, the tribe of the Pasargada^ ; and this hypothesis 
applies (as has been already remarked) with especial pro- 
priety to the Cyropmdia of Xenophon. The details which 
he affords us, in the commencement of his work, respecting 
the education and institutions of the Persians, cannot be 
referred to the whole nation, but only to the ruling tribe, 
or the king’s household, as is proved by the notices of place 
which he adjoins. If we adopt this principle of interpreta- 
tion, the whole picture presents itself under a totally differ- 
ent aspect, and it is no longer necessary to consider it as a 
romance. It is a description of the education and habits 
of life which, in compliance with custom, the noblesse of 
the nation, or the portion of it which composed the house- 
hold of the king, were obliged to observe ; and the very 
strictness of the discipline prescribed is perfectly in harmony 
with the customs of oriental courts, where every thing is 
regulated by an exact ceremonial. Accordingly, it must 
not be looked upon as an account of the national system of 

tribe of the Boraunis there stands in exactly the same relation to the king, 
that the Pasargadro did to the monarclisof ancient Persia. This tribe is dis- 
tinguished above all the rest, and furnishes satraps or governors for the pro- 
vinces. Elphinstone, p. 522, 532. In Western Persia also, the body-guard 
is described as twelve thousand men strong, taken principally from the tribes 
allied to the reigning shah. Morier, i. p. 242. 

They were distinguished by peculiar marks of honour, a purple garment, 
and an ornament of gold. Jos. Ant. Jud, xiii. 5, 4. 

* Xenoph. Op. p, 243. See above, p. 214. 
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education, nor of the manners of the people at large, but 
the court-education, and court-ceremonial ; and in propor- 
tion as these are strict under all despotic and especially 
under all oriental governments, it becomes necessary to 
accustom to them from their very youth such as are destined 
to observe them.^^ 

The economy of the harem of the Persian monarchs ap- 
pears to have been precisely the same with the present 
customs, in that respect, of the Asiatic nations. It was 
peopled from the different provinces of the empire, and the 
surveillance of the whole committed to eunuchs, of whom 
we find traces, long before the Persian monarchy, in the 
courts of the Median kings, a consequence of the practice 
of polygamy. His eunuchs and his wives encircled the 
person of the monarch, and thus easily attained an influence, 
which, under a weak monarch who felt himself unable to 
shake off the yoke, often became a species of protectorship, 
by which they were enabled to sway the helm of state, and, 
in the end, to exercise dominion over the throne itself. 

The interior of these gynmcea is best described in the 
narrative of the book of Esther, while the account of a court 
intrigue in the reign of Xerxes, recorded in the last book 
of Herodotus, throws great additional light on their history.^^' 
The harem was divided into two sets of apartments, and the 
new comers were transferred from the first to the scjc.ond on 
having been admitt(Ml to the king’s chamber.^'^ Unbounded 
luxury, which in the end degenerates into wearisome eti- 
quette, imposes of itself a restraint on the passions of ar- 
bitrary despots. It is far from being the case that, at the 
present day, tlie sultan of Constantinople can select the ob- 
ject of his desire according to his own pleasure ; and Per- 
sian etiquette demanded that a whole year should be spent 
in purification by means of aromatics and costly perfumes, 
before the noviciate beauty was thought worthy of approach- 

That this hypothesis is correct will he apparent to any one who will 
compare the beginning of the Cyropjedia with tne eighth book of the same 
work. Xenophon here expressly declares that the education of the Persian 
court continued to his own time, but had been much loosened by the luxury 
which had crept in. Op. p. 240. In another place, when the same author 
put« the whole liumber of die Persians at one hundred and twenty thousand, 
(Op. p. 7 ,) it 'S evident that he can only lie speaking of the ruling tribe. 

“ Hkroo. ix. 110, etc. PiSniER, ii. J2— 14. 
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ing the presence of the despot.®^ The number of concu- 
bines must therefore have been sufficiently great to present 
a new victim for every day.^® The passions of hatred and 
jealousy, which are apt to become intense in proportion as 
their sphere is limited, attained in the harem of Persia a 
degree of rancour which our imaginations can hardly picture. 
When Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, succeeded at last in 
getting into her power her sister-in-law, whom she sus- 
pected as her rival, she caused her to be mutilated in a 
manner so horrible that I dare not even lay the recital of it 
before my reader. 

The legitimate wives of the king stood, however, on a 
totally different footing from his concubines ; a distinction 
which prevailed also in the inferior conditions of life.‘^ As 
every thing in the constitution of the country depended on 
the distinctions of tribe, the consort was chosen from the 
family of Cyrus, or that of the Acluemenidae though the 
example of Esther appears to prove, that occasionally con- 
cubines were elevated to the same rank. In that case they 
were invested with the insignia of royalty, the diadem and 
the otlier regalia.^^ The mode of life, however, of the queen- 
consort, was no less rigidly prescribed and limited than that 
of the concubines ; and it is mentioned as a remarkable 
instance, that Statira so far overstepped that burdensome 
syst<?m of etiquette as to appear in public without a veil.'^^ 

Uncertainty of succession is an inseparable consequence 
of a harem administration. It is true that illegitimate chil- 
dren were altogether excluded from inheriting by the cus- 
toms of Persia;'- but the intrigues of their mothers, and 
the treachery of eunuchs, with the help of poison, often pre- 
pared the way for them to the throne.^^ Of legitimate sons 
the rule was, that the eldest should inherit, especially if he 

Esther, and elsewhere. Each was brought only once into the king’s 
presence, except he should expressly command them to be presented again. 

Darius Hystaspis had three hundred and sixty concubines: a number 
proportioned to that of the days of the year, according to the computation of 
the Persians. Diod. ii. ]). 220. Many other details relative to the economy 
of the Persian harem mav be found in Buissox, p. 1G3, etc. 

Herod, loc. cit. « Ibid. i. 135. 

^ Ibid. hi. 88. Ctesias, Pers, cap. 20. 

See the passages collected by Brisson, p. 158, etc. 

Plutarch, in Artaxerxe, Ojk i. p. 1013. ” Herod, hi. 2. 

” As in the cases of Darius Nothus, and Darius Codomannus. Cf, 
Ctesias, 44; Arrian, ii. 14. 

VOL. I. S 
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was born when his father was king.^^ The selection was, 
however, left to the monarch, and as his decisions were 
commonly influenced by his queen, the power of the queen- 
mother became still more considerable among the Persians 
than among the Turks. As the education of the heir to 
the crown was mainly intrusted to his mother, she did not 
fail early to instil a spirit of dependence on her wishes, from 
which the future king was rarely able to emancipate him- 
self. The narratives of Herodotus and Ctesias respecting 
the tyrannical influence exercised by Parysatis, Amestris, 
and others, bear ample testimony to the fact. 

Another necessary consequence of such a system is the 
insignificance of any thing which could be properly called 
a council of state. Aftkirs of public importance are dis- 
cussed in the interior of the seraglio, under the influence of 
the queen-mother, the favourite wife, and the 01111110118.“^^ 
It was only on occasions of some great expeditions being 
meditated, or the like, that councils were held for any length 
of time, to which the satraps, the tributary princiis, and the 
commanders of the forces were invited.^’’ The principal 
question was, however, for the most part already settled, 
and the debate respected only the means of carrying it into 
execution. Even in this point, however, the despotic cha- 
racter of the government manifested itself; since he who 
gave any advice, was obliged to answer for its issue ; and 
in case of ill success, the penalty fell on his own head. 

All the other circumstances of the king's private life bore 
traces of the original condition of the race, and present(id 
the picture of a nomad state of (existence carried to the high- 
est excess of luxury. Even after these monarchs had occu- 
pied permanent residences, the signs of tins did not alto- 
gether disappear, especially in their annual migrations from 

Herod, vii. 2. In Persia, as in all other despotic countries, every 
change of reign was generally stained with blood. Such as were suspected 
of aspiring to the crown were either put to death or had their eyes put out, 
(Herod, vii. IS.) which latter custom has descended to lahT periods of Per- 
sian history. Chardin, ii. 81), 1)0; iii. 21)7- The same uncertainty respect- 
ing the succession to the throne prevails also among the Mongols ; see IM. 
(icneaL dea y\ir fares, p. 342, 381 ; and compare La Croix, Hist, de Genyhis- 
hlimt, 350, etc. 

Ctesia Vers. 8, 10, 39, etc. The same system prevails in modern 
Persia, see Chardin, iii. ]). 2%. 

Herod, vii. 8; viii. 0/ ; ef. Brisson, p. 41). 
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one abode to another, at fixed seasons of the year. Like 
the chiefs of nomad hordes, the kings of Persia removed 
with their household at certain seasons, from one chief city 
of their empire to another. The three capitals, of Susa, 
Babylon, and Ecbatana, each enjoyed every year the privi- 
lege of being for a certain period the residence of the mon- 
arch.*^^ The spring was spent at Ecbatana, the three sum- 
mer months at Susa, the autumn and winter in Babylon. 
The great diversity of climate in so extensive an empire, 
(a diversity which for several reasons is still more percep- 
tible in Asia than in Europe,) was the source of enjoyments, 
which, in our quarter of the globe, we can scarcely appre- 
ciate. These removals took place with such a multitude of 
followers, that the suite of the court resembled an army,’® 
and for this reason tlie poorer provinces were spared a visit- 
ation, which would have exposed them to the horrors of 
famine.’^-^ A numerous attendance of armed followers con- 
stitutes at the pres(mt day a permanent part of the house- 
hold of the great men of the East ; and in the cases of their 
kings these amounted to the numbers of a regular army. 
The same system is retained unaltered by the rulers of mo- 
dern Asia, and the accounts of travellers respecting this par- 
ticular can hardly be read without astonishment.®^’ 

The traces of the same nomad mode of life may also be 
detected in the arrangement of the king’s palaces and plea- 
sure-houses. These were universally surrounded with spa- 
cious parks, or, as the Persians denominated them, paradises; 
forming domains sufficiently extensive to allow armies to be 
reviewed in them, or to assemble for the pursuit of game, 
of which great numbers and in (‘very variety were collected. 
Such establishments existed, not only in the three capitals 
already named, but in several other countries of Asia, in 

” Xenopji. Ct/roj?, viii. Op. p. 233. A number of other passages have 
been collected by Brisso.v, p. 8 H, etc. 

** Wc are indebted for an accurate picture of the internal arrangement of 
the royal household on these occasions to Xenoph. Cyrop, viii. Op. p. 225. 

Strabo makes this observation with respect to Partliia, p. and Mo- 
RIF.R observes the same of modern Persia, ii. 274. The king and his suite 
are the guests of the country through which they make their progress; and 
the provinces and towns are compelled to supply every necessary. 

See especially Bernier for an account of the progresses of the Great 
Mongol, Voyage^ ii. 318, etc. ; and Chardin, for those of the shahs of modern 
Persia, iii. p. 393 . 
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which the king was accustomed to spend a part of his time, 
or in which his satraps resided.®' 

The king’s palace was styled among the ancient Persians 
also, as in modern Constantinople, the Porte.®^ Agreeably 
to the customs of other despots of the East, the kings of 
Persia resided in the interior of their palaces, seldom ap- 
pearing in public, and guarding all means of access to their 
persons. The crowd of ministers and courtiers were con- 
sequently obliged to take their stations, according to their 
degrees of rank, in the court without, or before the gate or 
porte of the palace ; and respect for the monarch prescribed, 
especially in his actual presence, a rigid system of etiquette, 
the discipline of which commenced with the early youth of 
those who were compelled to observe it.®’ The number of 
courtiers, masters of ceremonies, guards, and others, was 
endless. It was through them alone that access could be 
gained to the monarch ; and they were consequently in- 
vested with titles which betokened their relation to him, be- 
ing styled the king’s ears, the king’s eyes, etc., because no 
one without permission, or without their intervention, could 
approach his presence.®^ 

The king’s table also was regulated by a system of eti- 
quette no less absolute, which, while it aimed at securing 
the highest enjoyment, necessarily became in the end more 
burdensome to the despot himself than to his guests. 

As lord and owner of the whole empire, it was thought 
unworthy of him to taste any but the best and most costly 
productions of his dominions no water was fit to be 
drank by him but that of the Choaspes, which accordingly 
was conveyed in silver vessels on a multitude of waggons 
wherever he might Journey.®^' His very salt was brought 

See Xenopii. G^conom, Op. p. 8, 29; Plutarch, in Artaxerxe, Op. ii. p. 
1024; and several other passages collected by Brisson, p. 107, etc. On 
adopting stationary abodes instead of a nomad life, it is common for the chiefs 
of such hordes to establish their residences in spots which had been the 
places of encampment of their tribes, and which are thus gradually converted 
into great cities. See the volume on the Babylonians. 

The expression ai nv\ai frequently occurs in the Cyropa^diay see p. 201, 
and elsew'here. 

^ See above, p. 256; and compare Daniel, i. 3, etc. 

Xenopii. Oyrem, loc. cit. Many other places have been collected by 
Brisson, p. 2d4. The same appellations were current also among the Medes, 
Herod, i. 114. 

’ Athen. p. 652, ex Dinonc. 


Herod, i. 188. 
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from the neighbourhood of the temple of Jupiter Ammon in 
the centre of the African desert;®’' his wine from Chalybon 
in Syria;®® the wheat, of which his bread was made, from 
iEolia,®^ and so forth. Hence arose the custom, that on his 
progresses the best of the fruits of each country should be 
presented to the monarch ; and on the testimony of Xeno- 
phon, there were bodies of men destined to the sole purpose 
of searching through his spacious dominions for whatever 
might add to the luxury of the royal table.^® 

Lastly. Among the pleasures of the court was accounted 
the chase, which was not only esteemed the highest of all 
amusements, but a suitable preparation for the toils of war.^^ 
In the end whole armies were devoted to the pursuit, and 
such expeditions resembled those occasionally adopted by 
the moiiarchs of continental Europe. Tlie Persians were 
originally a race of hunters as well as shepherds, and one 
entire tribe among them, the Sagartians, who adhered to 
their pastoral habits in the time of Herodotus, practised in 
war the arts of hunting, casting a lasso round the neck of a 
flying enemy, as of an animal of the chase.®^ In their more 
advanced stage of civilization, the Persians are still charac- 
terized by their fondness for the same pursuits, and the 
manner in which of old they prosecuted this amusement 
precisely resembled that adopted by the Mongol princes.^^ 
A distinction was made between the chase as carried on in 
the park, and which constituted tlje favourite recreation of 
the monarchs and grandees of Persia, and in the open coun- 
try, which was a nobler species of amusement,^^ and usually 
pursued in the districts abounding with game of Northern 
Media and Hyrcania. 


Iir. ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROVINCES. FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

SATRAPS. 

As our preceding observations have been confined to the 
court and person of the king, it is now time to extend our 
regard to the conquered countries and the provinces of the 

" Athen. ii. p. 67 . “ Ibid. i. p. 28. Strabo, xv. p. 1061. 

Xenoph. in Afjesil Op, p. 671. Xknoph. Cyrop. Op. p. 5. 

“ Herod, vii. 85! “ Compare Bernier, loc. cit. Xenoph. Op. p. 5, 6. 
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empire. The division of these, as established in the latter half 
of the Persian monarchy, has been already discussed in the 
first chapter : but the question still remains, What was their 
internal condition, and the nature of tlieir administration ? 
It may be hoped, however, that the reader has already re- 
ceived some information on these heads from the foregoing 
pages. If we reflect upon the original circumstances of the 
Persians, we must acknowledge that their ideas on the sub- 
jects of administration and finance could not have been very 
refined ; and the primitive condition of the race continued 
to give a tinge to their institutions, notwithstanding their 
gradual refinement and the development of their first con- 
stitution. The forms of European government and finance 
could have no place in an empire founded by a nomad peo- 
ple ; notwithstanding the difficulty which many authors, of 
great pretensions to an intimate knowledge of the East, have 
shown in liberating themselves from their European pre- 
conceptions. 

‘‘ The Persians,’' says Herodotus, “ look upon all Asia as 
theirs, and as the property of each successive king of Persia.” ^ 
These few words contain the loading idea, on which all the 
following discussion must be grounded. 

A rude people of conquerors naturally look upon the con- 
quered countries, with all they contain, as their own ; and 
Asiatic history presents several instances of such nations, in 
order to their own peaceable occupation, entirely depopu- 
lating their conquered possessions. The Piirsians did not 
foil to adopt the same plan, when no other appeared likely 
to answer the purpose of repressing their vassals but 
when their conquests became very extensive this was im- 
practicable, and they were compelled to devise other means 
of securing their dominicm. 

We have already explained how and when these institu- 
tions were first adopted.'. The conquered nations w(n’e 
compelled to pay a tribute?, at first arbitrarily imposed, but 
under Darius reduced to an annual and regular tax, of 
which Herodotus has given us a full statement.'* 

* Herod, ix. 116. 

' Compare the conduct of the Persians nn the conquest of Ionia. Herod. 
vi. 3*2. 

* See above, p. 218, 219. ' Herod, iii. 20, etc. 
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Important as this document is, it has nevertheless given 
occasion to many misapprehensions. The tribute in money 
has been treated as the only, or, at all events, the principal 
revenue which the monarch derived from his empire ; and 
(with the customs of Europe before their eyes) authors have 
imagined the existence of a public exchequer, out of which 
the expenses of the state were paid, the armies maintained, 
and the public officers remunerated, etc.® Such a mode of 
proceeding was, however, utterly unknown in the East. 
The Persian public officers received no appointments in the 
European sense of the word ; tlie tribute in question furn- 
ished nothing more than tlie private revenue of the king, 
and, besides liis own expenses, was aj)plied to no public 
purposes whatever, unless, perhaps, to that of conferring 
presents. 

As the end of a financial system adopted by a nation of 
conquei’ors must be different from that of all others, so also 
must the internal regulations b(.‘longing to such a system. 

The end in question is no other than that of obliging the 
conquered nations (whose land is esteemed the property of 
the conquerors) to pay for every thing, and provide for the 
maintenance of the king, the court, and, in some sense, of 
all the nation. 

Herodotus tells us that, independently of the tribute, the 
whole Persian empire Avas divided into portions for the sup- 
port of the king and his army, or his suite ; each district 
being obliged to provide for a certain period.” In conse- 
quence of this arrangement the payments from the provinces 
were principally made in the fniits and natural productions 
of the earth ; exacted with a reference to the fertility of each 
soil, and its natural advantages. The best of every country 
was considered as the property of the king, and was delivered 
to him by the ruhu’s of the provinces ; ’’ and iis by these 

* Even a recent author who designs lo give an account of the statistics of 
Persia adheres to this opinion. How el-^c could he argue against the veracity 
of Herodotus from the fact that the treasury of Xerxes would be inadequate 
to maintain his forces ? Wahl, Gcschichte Pers. Einkit, p. 12. 

• Herod, i. 192. 

^ Xenoph. Op, p. 202; compare Strabo, p. 1080. The payments in money 
appear to have been usually collected from the maritime states, while those 
in kind were made from the provinces of the interior. In this way Media 
alone contributed annually one hundred thousand sheep, four thousand horses, 
etc. ; and the same is related of Cilicia, Armenia, and other countries. Of. 
Strabo, p. 797; Herod, hi. 90;' Xe.noimi. Aiiah. Op. p. 333. 
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means provisions of all sorts were accumulated at the royal 
residence from every quarter of the empire, there necessarily 
reigned there an abundance and luxury which corrupted the 
morals of the court, and introduced those habits of waste 
and sensuality for which the Persians were so notorious. 

Not only, however, was the king’s court to be maintained, 
but also those of the satraps of each province, which were 
modelled on that of their master : their suite was often no 
less numerous, and they kept up a state which often ex- 
ceeded their income ; and as the wants of tlie monarch were 
supplied from all parts of his empire, so were theirs from 
every part of each department. Particular spots were ap- 
pointed to provide particular necessaries or luxuries, and 
Herodotus tells us that Masistius, satrap of Babylon, re- 
served no less than four considerable villages of Babylonia 
for the support of his Indian hounds." 

To these burdens was added the maintenance of the king’s 
troops, which were quartered in large corps through all the 
provinces, and which (as will be shown in the next section) 
were paid, not out of the king s private chest, or from the 
provincial tribute, but by the provinces they occupied. 

With these contributions in kind were reckoned the pay- 
ments in specie, or rather the tributes in uncoined gold and 
silver, of which Herodotus has aflbrded us his well-known 
statement.^ Whether these were collected l;y way of a poll- 
tax, or an income-tax, or in whatever other way, the histo- 
rian does not inform us, but he assures us that tliey amounted 
annually to fourteen thousand five hundred talents. The 
gold and silver thus collected (the Indians alone paying 
their tribute in gold) was stoned up in ingots, of which the 
king made use as he found occasion. 

We may, however, readily suppose that the sums set 
down by Herodotus did not always continue the same. The 

* Herod. 1. c. ” Herod, iii. 20, etc. 

Ibid. iii. 96. Before the time of Darius Hystaspis the Persians had no 
coinage of their own ; and the daricus first struck by him was properly a 
medal (Herod, iv. 166) of the finest gold. Such also was the origin of the 
gold coinage of the Sofis of the later Persian empire. Chardin, li. p. 127. 
When the darics became current, especially after the mercenary troops were 
paid in them, their numbers must have been greatly augmented. Yet Strabo 
assures us th?’.t coin was by no means abundant among the Persians, and their 
cold Wcis rather employed in decoration than as a circulating medium. 
St u ABO, p. 1(K)8. 
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mighty armaments undertaken by the Persian government, 
especially under Xerxes, called for extraordinary expenses, 
and necessitated an augmentation of the imposts, as is ex- 
pressly mentioned. “ When mercenary troops came to be a 
part of the Persian establishment, an augmentation of the 
tribute was a necessary consequence. 

Nor were the sums of which the satraps drained the pro- 
vinces comprehended in those already enumerated. The 
satrap of Babylon alone received every day more than an 
Attic medimnus full of silver,*'* which on a moderate com- 
putation made up a revenue of more than £100,000 sterling, 
and the sum paid to the king from the same province 
amounted to about twice as much. 

The conclusion deducible from all this is, that the sums 
enumerated by Herodotus by no means comprehended all 
that tlie provinces had to furnish, but only what the satraps 
paid over to the king’s exchequer. 

These imposts were extended over the whole empire, 
Persis alone lixcepted : *’ immunity from tribute being a 
natural privilege of the victorious nation. 

To thes(! principal sources of jndjlic revenue were added 
others, founded partly in the peculiar character of the coun- 
try, partly in the nature of its constitution. 

To the first class belongs the i-evmme derived from the 
riglits of irrigation. Persia is a very arid country, and, with 
the finest climate, its fertility depends in consequence on 
the supply of water. In ancimit, as well as modern times, 
this has furnished its rulers with a [iretext for e.xacting con- 
tributions from their subjects,** of which Herodotus records 
a remarkable example. One of the most fertile portions of 
the country was divided by the river Aces into five distinct 
branches or arms, which extended up into the mountains ; 
among these mountains the kings of Persia caused to be 
erected mighty embankments, in order to keep in their own 
power the water of the river, and employed this power to 
extract from their subjects an additional tribute.*® 

Another source of revenue to the royal treasury was the 

" Herod, vii. 7j Strabo, loc. cit. ” Herod, i. 192. 

'* Ibifl. iii. 97. '* See the account rtven by Chardin, ii. 346. 

“ Herod, iii. 1 17 . We have already remaAed that this appears to be the 
modern Khieva. 
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right of fishing in the canal which connects the lake Moeris 
with the Nile. During the six months that the water flowed 
into the lake, the revenue amounted to a talent each day, 
during the remaining six, to twenty minae.'® 

In addition to these, the confiscations of the property of 
satraps and other grandees was a considerable source of 
revenue ; in Persia, as in all despotic states, the loss of life 
being accompanied by the fbrleiture of property.*^ 

The free-will offerings, however, as they were styled, 
which were presented to the king, were probably still more 
considerable. It was the universal custom of the East for 
none to present himself before a superior, more especially 
the king, without a present. The grandees of the court 
(the satraps for instance) sought in this manner to purchase 
or retain the king’s favour, but on certain solemnities, (par- 
ticularly on the king's birthday,) such offerings flowed in 
from all parts of tlic empire."' The.s"e consisted not so much 
in money, as in rarities and valuables of every description, 
such as are delineated on the mins of Persepolis. What 
treasures must on sucli an occasion have been accumulated 
out of the immense empire of P(!rsia ! 

Such an arrangement with respect to the public revenue 
shows at the outset that tin; expenditun; also must have 
been no less peculiar. 

We hav(* already remarked, that we must dismiss the idea 
of any thing like a public treasury, out of which the serv- 
ants of the state were regularly paid, an arrangement ecjually 
unknown in ancient as in modern Persia. 

All the expenses which could be chara(;t(‘rized as public, 
such as the maintenance of armies, etc., are not mot by the 
resources of the king’s exche(|uer, but previously provided 
for in the provinces. The king’s treasure remains a private 
chest for his personal use, from which he takes what he 
wants for the purpose of making presents, not in coin, but 
in ingots, or in vessels of gold ; even the (jxpcns(;s of the 
court and household not being provided for out of it, but 
defrayed in the two following ways. 

“ Herod, ii. 149. 

" An example occurs in the punishment of OkijIcs, IIkrod. iii. 12S. 

Plato, Op. ii. p. 121. Compare what has been already offered respect- 
ing thi^ rclicvn,s at Persepolis. 

*'• Herod, iii. 130. 
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All the inferior attendants in the court, including the 
body-guard, which in Europe would receive pay, were not 
paid in specie at the court of Persia, but in produce and 
to this purpose were devoted the provisions of which such 
abundance was transmitted from tlie dilferent provinces, and 
which more than sufficed for the consumption of the court. 

On the other hand, all of a more elevated rank, the great 
officers of the court, the friends or kinsmen of the king, who 
on account of their birth or offices might aspire to favours 
or pensions, did not receive any thing in money, but were 
rather in assignments of towns or cities, which the king dis- 
posed of at his pleasure, in virtue of his title as sole pro- 
prietor of the chattels and lives of his subjects ; as the auto- 
crat of all the Russias was in the habit of making a pre- 
sent of some thousands of serfs.** The individual to whom 

The principal nassap^e on this subject is in ATHEN.EiTs,’iv. 146, taken 
from an ancient ant nor, IIkuaclidks of Cimia*. The reader may not be dis- 
pleased to find it here entire, thougli only the last words have reference to 
the present chapter. 

** Those who wait on the king at table, being always freshly washed and 
liandsomcly dressed, pass nearly half the day in preparing his repast. As 
for the king’s guests, some of them dine without, in a place where all may 
see them, others in the interior of the palace in his presence. Even these, 
however, do not properly dine with him, for there are two apartments over 
against one another, in one of which dines the king, and in the other his 
guests. The king sees them through the curtain at the door, but they cannot 
see the king. On solemn occasions, they sometimes dine all together in the 
great hall. When the king gives a banquet (which happens frequently) only 
twelve guests are invited. AiHien the king and his guests provide severally 
their own dinners, the latter are called in by a eunuch, and when they are 
all assembled they drink wine with him, but not the same wine ; they are 
seated on the floor, the king on a chair with golden feet, but it is usual for 
them to quit his jirescncc intoxicated. Generally, “however, the king dines 
alone, his consort” (as in the history of Esther) or one of his sons is occasion- 
ally admitted to his table, and damsels from the harem are accustomed to 
sing before him. The banquet of the king has the appearanee of being very 
splendid, though in fact there reigns a great economy, as in the meals of the 
grandees also of Persia. A thoiisand victims are slaughtered every day for 
the service of the palace, consisting of horses, camels, oxen, asses, but espe- 
cially sheep; together with a great abundance of fowls. A separate me.ss is 
set before every one of the king’s guests, and he takes away what he does 
not eat. lly far the greater portion however of these victuals, as well as the 
bread, is destined to sujiport the household of the court, the guards, etc., and 
is carried out to them in the courts, both bread and meat, where they receive 
it in rations. For as the mercenary troops among the Greeks are paid in 
money, so are the king s soldiers in food. The same is the case in the house- 
holds of the grandees of Persia, and those of the governors of cities and pro- 
vinces.” 

** For what follows I must refer to the excellent account of Chardin, vol. 
iii. 352, etc. It is astonishing how completely the same customs appear on 
comparison to have prevailed in the court of 5Cerxes, and that of the Softs. 
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such an assignment was made received the revenue of the 
place in question, and the king possessed accurate accounts 
of their value, so as to regulate the distribution of his 
favours.^^ Nevertheless the person thus favoured appears 
to have been obliged to make over a part of his income to 
the king in the way of tribute.^^ With individuals of the 
highe§t rank, the mother or consort of the monarch, luxury 
had attained such an excess, that a variety of places were 
assigned them to provide severally for even the most in- 
significant of their wants. In this manner a fruitftil dis- 
trict, a day’s journey in length, was allotted to fiirnish the 
queen’s zone ; and thus Themistocles received the city of 
Magnesia, producing a revenue of fifty talents, to supply 
him with bread, Lampsacus to furnish wine, and Myus the 
side dishes of liis table.*^ 

Besides these allotments of villages and cities, it was 
usual also to assign, in like manner, houses and lands in the 
provinces ; and donations of this kind were usually coupled 
with ottices at the court, an institution ascribed to Cyrus 
himself, and which descended to after ages."^ ^ 

Those possessed of such assignments enjoyed them for 
their lives ; on their d(‘(!ease their places and posscissions 
reverted to the king, to dispose of according to his pl(*asure. 
Without such an arrangement it would have* been impossi- 
ble for the boundless empire of Persia itself to have suf- 
ficed to supply the liberality of the monarch, exercised as 
it was towards so large a number, and compelled als(j to 
provide for many (expenses. Ntnertludess the possessions 
attached to places at court became, ace>ording to Xenophon, 
hereditary, and constituted the patrimony of those whose 
ancestors had been first appointed to the same by Cyrus."^ 
Among a people whose constitution, like that of the Per- 
sians, was entirely d(?pendent on descent and distinctions 
of tribe, it was natural that offices should become heredi- 

The same thing is true also of Eastern Persia. See Elphinstone, 524. In 
almost every case remuneration is made there also in the wav of naynients in 
kind, or assignments on the part of the court, denominated Tokuts, 

” A variety of examples confirmatory of this custom have been collected 
by Brisson, p. 209, etc. 

^ This appears from the example of Tissaphernes, Xknoph. Op, p. 244. 

'* Plat. Vp, ii. p. P23; cf. Cicero, in Ferretn. iii, c. RT 
1’hucvi), i. 138; cf. Stuaho, xiv. p. 943; and Diod. i. p. 447- 
Xesoph. Cyrop. viii. Op. p. 2.30. ” Ibid. loc. cit. 
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tary,*® and an immediate consequence that the revenues at- 
tached to them should follow the same rule. 

These preliminary observations will help us to compre- 
hend the internal administration of the provinces. As the 
veiy division into provinces was for the purpose of collect- 
ing with greater accuracy the tribute, the political admin- 
istration of the satrapies connected therewith was not 
matured at once, but gradually developed. As the age of 
Xenophon may be considered on the whole the most flour- 
ishing period of Persian history, we shall be less likely to 
err if we confine ourselves to the evidence which he has 
afforded. 

The government by satraps, which was then complete, 
was common to Persia with other despotic empires ; but as 
it entailed a multitude of abuses, attempts were made as 
much as possible to mitigate them. 

The advantage whicli, in this particular, the Persian sys- 
tem of administration possessed over all others of the same 
kind, was the careful separation made between the civil and 
military powers ; the exceptions which occurred in the lat- 
ter ages of the empire having grown out of abuses. Ac- 
cording to Persian ideas the king had a twofold duty to 
perform, of providing for the security, and also for the good 
government and cultivation, of his empire : to secure the 
former object, garrisons were established throughout its 
whole extent ; ami the civil autliorities*'’ were appointed to 
provide for the latter. 

The foundation of this beneficial arrangement was laid 
at the very commencement of the empire, by the appoint- 
ment of receivers of the royal treasury, together with that 
of commanders of the forces, and the same continued after 
the provinces came to be more accurately divided, and sa- 
traps to be created. Xenophon gives us the most satisfac- 
tory proof of this, when he records the first nomination and 
appointment of satraps, \vhich, as he tells us, were first made 
by Cyrus.’® 

“You know,” he is introduced saying to his friends, 
“•that I have left garrisons and their commandants in the 

® The same is the case with the modern Persians, Chardin, iii. 325. 

“ See for what follows, Xenoi’H. (Econ, Op. p. 829. 

* Xenoph. Cyrop. Op. p. 230. 
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conquered countries and cities, to whom I have given in 
charge to attend to nothing else but their security. Toge- 
ther with these I shall also appoint satraps who may govern 
the inhabitants, receive the tribute, pay the garrisons, and 
attend to all other necessary points of business.” This in- 
stitution continued uninterrupted for a long period, and the 
satraps are repeatedly mentioned in history together with 
the commandants of troops.’* However, in the later ages 
of the Persian monarchy, it became the custom to appoint 
the satraps to the command also of the king’s troops, more 
especially when they happened to tie individuals of the royal 
family. In this manner the younger Cyrus wsis satrap of 
Mysia, Phrygia, and Lydia, and at the same time gcmeral- 
issimo of all the forces assembled in the plain of Castolus.’'* 
The same we find to have been th<! case with Pharnabazus 
and others, so much so, that even in tlie tiim.' of Xenophon 
it had become customary for the satrap of a provinc(; to be 
also commander of the forces then; more especially in the 
frontier provinces, where such a union of powers was more 
especially necessary.’^ The pernicious efi’ects of this prac- 
tice, and its tendency to promote revolt among the satraps, 
and to prepare the way for the internal dissolution of the 
empire, are sufficiently proved by the singh* e.xamph' of the 
younger Cyrus. Notwdtli.standing, however, this abuse, it is 
ftot true that a military' government was introduced in the 
province.s, for the other civil officers continued to be inde- 
pendent of the command(‘rs of the forces, andtlu; latter were 
not allowed to take any part in the civil administration. 
Xenophon tells us that the .‘iatraps were intru-sted with the 
surveillance of the command(?rs of the troops as well as over 
the civil magistrates ; the king of Persia ap|)ointing persons 
of both descriptions commanders of the forces, .and also raa- 

*' Sec Herod, v. 25; Arrian, ii. 2. 

Xenoph. Op . p. 2fi7 ” p. H29. 

In modern Persia, also, tlie military commanders (sardars) are distinct 
from the civil authorities. They liold their olUces as military men, and con- 
sequently pay no tribute ; but in time of war tli(?y arc obliged to levy troops 
and defend the frontier. This is the case with the governor, or rather prince, 
of Erivan, who han also assumed some of the insignia of royalty. (Porter, 
i. 202.) This throws a light also on ancient Persian history. In like man* 
ner (.’yrus be»|ucathQd at his death Bactriana, or the eastern provinces, to his 
younger s^on free from tribute. Ctesias, Pars. K The same, undoubtedly, 
wa.s also often the case in A sia Minor, as in the instance of the younger 
Cj rus. 
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gistrates to govern the country, the one class being bound 
to pay deference to the other." 

The first duty of the satraps and their deputies (vwapxot)^ 
undoubtedly was the collection of the revenue, whether in 
kind or in money ; their office, however, was not limited to 
this, but they were at the same time commissioned to pro- 
mote agriculture and the improvement of the soil and 
the remarkable attention which was devoted to these objects 
constitutes the chief merit of the Persian administration. 
The code of Zoroaster, as has been already remarked," in- 
sisted upon the duty of cultivating the soil, by gardening, 
rearing of cattle, and tillage, as one of the most sacred du- 
ties of his disciples, every thing impure being banished from 
the land where his law was received, and nothing allowed 
there but pure men, pure animals, and pure vegetables. 
This idea of the legislator, when applied to a whole empire, 
presents, doubtless, a magnificent picture, which, though it 
must needs remain for the most jiart an ideal picture, was 
nevertheless, to a great extent, realized under the Persian 
monarchy. Those parks or paradises, which surrounded 
not only the palaces of tin; monarch, but those of his satraps, 
were so many lively images of the pure kingdom of Or- 
nmzd, realized as far as was possible by the most illustrious 
of his servants. When the younger Cyrus led the admiring 
Lysander through his pleasure-grounds, and displayed their 
regularity and beauty, “ All these,’’ he informed him," “ I 
have myself planned, and even planted many of the trees 
with my own hands ; ” and when the Spartan general replied 
by an incredulous’ glance at his splendid robes, and chains, 
and armlets of gold, he sware to him by Mithras, as a good 
servant of Ormuzd, that he never tasted food till he had 
fatigued himself by labour. 

These precepts, therefore, of their religion made it the 
sacred duty of the rulers of the provinces to further the cul- 
tivation of their several districts ; and as the military estab- 
lishment underwent a review every year, so also did the civil 

” Xf.noph. loc. cit. 

“ The Greci.in name •Icnotc.'i sometimes the satraps themselves ; 

sometimes the intendants under them, otherwise termed umovofioi. Jos. Ant. 
xi. 6. 

” See Xenqph, tTilwi. Ojk p. 829. “ Sec above, p. 242, sqq. 

* Xenoph. (Econ. Op. p. 830. 
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department. Xenophon tells us, that “ The king visited 
every year some part of his empire, and wheresoever he was 
not able to proceed himself he sent a delegate for the same 
purpose. Those magistrates in whose territory the ground 
was found to be well cultivated, and covered with trees or 
crops, had an augmentation of territory allotted to them by 
the king, and are rewarded with presents ; and those whose 
provinces were found to be ill cultivated and depopulated, 
whether through neglect or in consequence of oppression, 
were rebuked and deprived of their command, and others 
appointed in their place.’' 

If these institutions had not been broken down by the 
abuses which hastened the fall of the Persian monarchy, 
they would have formed a considerable set-off again.st all the 
inevitable evils which accompany despotic governments. 
However considerable might be the expense occasioned by 
the maintenance of the king, his satraps, and forces, it can- 
not have been oppressive in countries blessed with such sin- 
gular fertility, where the impo.sts were chieHy paid in kind, 
so long as wise enactments for the cultivation of the soil 
tended to lighten these burdens ; but the (‘xtravagance and 
luxury of the great, and their fmjueut revolts and intestine 
wars, caused these sage laws to fall into disusi;, and frustrated 
the benevolent intentions of tlie Median legislator. 

The disposal of the government of provinces rested with 
the king, who usually appointed kinsmen of his own, his 
brothers, or his sons-in-law. “ The court of tlu' satrap was 
formed on that of the monarch, and all its ceremonial the 
same, only less magnificent. The satraps also had their ha- 
rems, intrusted, like that of the monarch, to eunuchs, and a nu- 
merousattendanceofhou.sehold troops, distinct from the king’s 
soldiers, and consisting in part or altogether of Persians;^* 
their residences, like those of the monarch, were surrounded 
by parks ; and occasionally, in the finer months of the year, 
they (like the monarch) migrated from one place to anoth<;r, 
attended by their courts, and spent the summer under tents." 

" Xenoi'H. Op. p. 82S. *' Ibid. p. 664. 

” OroDfes, the satrap of Mysia and Phrygia, had a thousand Persian guards 
a))out him. Herod, iii. 128. TritanUechmus, the satrap of Babylon, had no 
less than eight hundred stallions and sixteen thousand mares, without count- 
ing his war-horses. Herod, i. 192. 

” See the example of Astabazus, in Xenopii. Op. p. 509, 510. 
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History has afforded us a remarkable instance of the man- 
ner in which the imposts were collected by these officers. 
When the Persians had subdued Ionia the second time, the 
whole territory was measured out by parasangs, and the 
tribute apportioned accordingly In this case it was evi- 
dently a land-tax, which, however, was paid, it is probable, 
for the most part in produce. The satrap received these 
imposts, whether in kind or in money, and after providing 
for his own expenditure, the support of the king’s troops, 
and the maintenance of the civil magistrates, the remainder 
was handed over to the king. The personal interest of the 
satrap, if he wished to retain the king’s favour, prompted 
him to make this return as considerable as possible, even if 
no precise amount was fix(id. 

To take care of the king’s interests there were also at- 
tached to the court of each satrap royal scribes,^^ to whom 
were issued the king’s commands, and by whom they were 
communicated to the satrap. The commands thus con- 
veyed required the most prompt obedience, and the smallest 
resistance was accounted rebellion. Even the suspicion of 
any thing of tlie kind was sufficient to cause their ruin, and, 
as in the Turkisli empire, their punishment was unaccom- 
panied by any formality whatever. The sovereign de- 
spatched an emissary, wlio delivered the order for the execu- 
tion of a satrap to liis guards, who put it in execution by 
lievving him down upon tlie spot with their sabres.^^ 

To fvirther the speedy communication witli the provinces, 
a system was ado})ted which has been compared, but very 
improperly, with the European institution of posts. Mes- 
sengers were appointed at dilferent stations, distant from 
each otlier a day’s journey, for the purpose of conveying 
the king’s maiulates to the satraps, and the despatches of 
the latter to the court.^^ 

** Herod, vi. 42. ibid. iii. 128. 

vSee the interesting account of (he punishment of Onrtos under Darius 
Hystaspis, as given bv Herodotts, iii. 120, etc. Another example is that of 
Tissapherues, who, after tlui overthrow of tlie younger Cyrus, was restored to 
his lands. Notwithstanding this favour, Artaxerxos sent a plenipotentiary 
(Tithraustes) with orders to bring back his head. Xicxorn. Oj). p. 501. 

Herod, viii. 08; ef. Xknoph. Op. p. 232. The institution was termed 
by the Persians dyyapfftov. It cannot, he compared with our posts, as it was 
exclusively intended for (he use of tiie court alone. A similar arrangement 
still remains in modern Persia. Morier, i. 2Glk 
VOL. I. T 
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Institutions of this kind are peculiarly essential to des- 
potic governments, in which it is excessively difficult to 
maintain the dependence of the praefects or governors, and 
occur in almost every one which possesses any thing like 
an internal organization. The same existed under the 
Roman monarchy, and was established, at still greater ex- 
pense, in the empire of the Mongols, by the successors of 
Ginghis-khan,'*® 

Another plan was also adopted by the Persian monarchs 
for securing the allegiance of their satnips. A commissioner 
at the head of an army was sent every year, with authority, 
according to circumstances, to uphold or chastise those offi- 
cers ; and Xenophon assures us that tliis custom, which 
dated from the commencement of the empire, subsisted in 
his time.^ The design at first undoubtedly was, as in other 
kingdoms similarly governed, to collect the outstanding tri- 
bute, but when we consider the power and arrogance of the 
satraps during the latter half of the Persian monarchy, we 
may well believe that the custom may have died away. 

We have already described in general the causes of the 
presumption of the satraps and the revolts to which it led.** 
Besides the union in their persons of the civil and military 
powers, one main cause was the greatness of the command 
intrusted to some by joining together two or more satrapies. 
An example of this, and of the arrogance to which it gave 
rise, occurs as early as the reign of Darius Hysttispis in the 
person of Onetes, who was at the same time satrap of 
Phiygia and Lydia and in succeeding reigns this prac- 
tice became still more frequent, especially in the case of the 
satrapies of Asia Minor. Cyrus the younger was governor 
of the greater part of that peninsula, and, after his death, 
Tissapherncs was allowed to hold the governments possessed 
by him in addition to thos<! which had been all along his 
own.** 

From this period Persian history continues to present a 
constant picture of the perpetually increasing arrogance of 
thase viceroys, who sometimes openly revolted, and some- 

“ See a highly intercKting account of Marco Polo, in the collection of 
R \]fi;s<o, vol. ii. p. 30. 

• Xe.vofii. O/). p. iU2. 

*' Herod, iii. 127. 


* See above, p. 228, 

“ Xenofh. Ot>. p. 480. 
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times, with the title of satrap, set themselves up as independ- 
ent sovereigns.®* Several of them were, in fact, the found- 
ers of monarchies, which, like those of Cappadocia, Pontus, 
and others, gradually became more or less independent. 
The combinations and dissensions of these governors among 
themselves contributed to keep alive a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, which wqs promoted by the effeminacy and corruption 
of the court. They began to treat their provinces, not as 
districts committed to their care, but as territories, the reve- 
nues of which they were to enjoy ; and as early as the time 
of Xenophon, we find a satrap of Mysia arbitrarily nomin- 
ating a vice-satrap, to whom, on payment of a tribute, he 
committed the management of his province, and after his 
death, continued the same to his widow, on security being 
given of the payment of his revenues.®* Such arbitrary 
measures must have gradually destroyed the internal struc- 
ture of the empire, and the slightness of the adherence of its 
several parts is effectually proved by the history of its fall. 


IV. MILITARY AFFAIRS OF PERSIA. 

Ix the case of a conquering nation, the institutions of 
war are so intimately mixed up with its constitution that, 
even in a work principally devoted to the arts of peace, the 
former cannot be entirely passed over. This is still more 
indispensable from the circumstance that the peculiar cha- 
racter of oi’iental warfare has given occasion to many erro- 
neous ideas. 

The military expeditions undertaken by a nomad nation, 
such as the Persians once were, are, in their origin, migra- 
tions, for the purpose of occupying better and more fruitful 
spots. Hence the custom of removing at the same time 
their wives and children and all their movable possessions, 
which invariably encumbered the march of such armaments. 
Xenophon expressly tells us that this was the practice of 


** Tissapherncs and the younger Cyrus were at war with one another pre- 
vioiw to the expedition of the latter, and their enmity was viewed with satis- 
faction by the court. Xenoph. Ojk j). 480. 

** Xenoph. Hist. Or. iii. p. 482. 

T 2 
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most Asiatic nations,^ and that it was an old Persian custom 
would appear from the sequel of their history.® 

In like manner the habits of nomad nations necessarily 
causes such armaments to consist altogether or principally 
of cavalry. The first was the case with the Mongols ; the 
last with the Persians. As the first-mentioned pratitice re- 
tards, so does this greatly accelerate the march of their 
armies. The limited nature of their wants enable them, 
when occasion requires, to dispense with any baggage, and 
the history of the Mongols affords examples of the incon- 
ceivable speed with which such armies have accomplished 
lengthened marches which would have driven a European 
arniy to despair.^ 

These are tlie fundamental points to be observed with 
regard to the military system of nomad nations in general 
and the Persians in particular ; but as their civil constitu- 
tion became gradually developed, so did their military insti- 
tutions undergo at all events consid(.»rable modifications, 
although they nev(U’ attained the perfection which marks 
those of Europe. The example of the Turkish empire con- 
tinues to show with what difficulty an Asiatic, who is al- 
ways half a nomad, can l;e inured to discipline. As this is 
the offspring of a sense of honour and love of country, so, on 
the other hand, despotism is tin* ])arent of licence and bru- 
tality, w^hich may indeed display their energies in furious on- 
sets, but not in deeds of cool daring like those of Europeans. 

A dominion acquired by con(jiu‘st can only be main- 
tained by standing armi(‘s, and we cannot, th(*r(‘fore, be sur- 
prised to find the provinc(?s of Persia constantly occupied 
by great masses of men, destined to keep them in subjec- 
tion, as well as to defend them against a ibr(*ign invader. 

Immediately upon tlu* completion of their conquests such 
forces were suffered to remain in the provinces, suj)portcd 
not by the king but by the conquered. Exam{>les espe- 
cially occur in the Irontier states, in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and others, which were especially exposed to assaults from 
without, or where an insurrection was most to be appre- 

* Xi xopii. Op, ]). 91. 

* viii, IhG, IS 7 . Not only (he king, but all the chief Persians, 
contin - cd to take their families with them. Arriav. ii. II. 

* S(*o a highly inlrrrvfing account of (lit* Mongol expeditions hy Marco 
Polo, IlAMUsio/ii. p. m. 
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hended.^- Asia Minor, however, from the commencement 
of the wars with Greece, became the principal depot for the 
forces of Persia : it was filled with considerable bodies of 
men which could be readily drawn together when occasion 
required, and thus Alexander, on invading it, found there 
troops drawn together to oppose him on the banks of the 
Granicus.® 

In the most flourishing epoch of their history the mili- 
tary system of the Persians was as follows.® In every pro- 
vince were kept up two descriptions of forces, those which 
occupied the open country, and those which kept possession 
of the cities, as garrisons. These were distinct, and com- 
manded by different generals. 

Of the first description of forces it was clearly defined 
how many, and of what class, were to be maintained in 
each province. The principal strength consisted in cavalry, 
but there were also bowmen, slingers, and heavy-armed in- 
fantry. Tlie care of keeping up tlie full numbers of these 
forces was committed to their successive commanded, and 
they wei’e supported, both as respected food and money, by 
the revenues of the provinces, and as these were paid into 
the treasury of the satrap, the latter had to provide for the 
pay of the soldiery. The commanders, however, of the 
forces, were not subject to tlx? governors,’ unless by special 
appointment. On the otlu'r hand, they appear to have been 
immediately dependent on the king, having been appointed 
by him, and deposed at his pleasure," and a catalogue of 
such officers remaining in his hands. The annual review of 
the forces also, which was e.vtended to all the empire, were 
not usually held b}' tlu; satraps, but in the neighbourhood of 
the capitals, by the king himself, and in remote provinces, 
by persons deputed by him to hold them in Ins name. Great 
exactness was exercised on these occasions, and according 
to the good or bad condition of tlu' forces, their commanders 

* See Herod, i. IG2. For instance, in Thrace, under P tRies, iv. 143, and 
vii. 58; and Egypt, iv. I (>7. 

* The Persian afmy was then forty thousand men strong, half infantry and 
half cavalry ; the latter being Persians. 

* The proofs of what follows arc to be found in Xenoph. Qicon. 0/>. p. 828. 

’ If the satrap desired the services of the king’s troops, he was obliged first 

to ask the king’s permission. 

" Herod, vi. 43. 
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were applauded, and rewarded with presents, or deprived 
of their rank, or visited with arbitrary punishments.^ 

To these arrangements was added another, the subdivision 
of the empire into certain militaiy cantons, independent of 
the civil administration ; formed with a reference to the 
muster-places of the troops. In this manner the forces 
stationed in a particular province were always collected at 
one point, from which the canton derived its appellation. 
Mention occurs of those in Asia Minor, and as the above 
institutions extended to the whole of the empire, and reviews 
were held in every province, it is to be supposed that this 
custom also was universal. Herodotus expressly mentions 
the cantons on this side the Ilalys, and consequently we 
must conclude the same to have prevailed on the other side. 
Of the cantons in Asia Minor, Xenophon particuldriz(‘s that 
of which the muster-place was th(» plain of Castolus ; as 
that of Thymbni was for the army of Syria ; Herodotus 
also mentions the Aleius Campus in Cilicia.*’’ 

These troops were (li.stribiited through the provinces by 
thousands, and their commanders cons(*({uently (h‘nominat(*(l 
Chiliarchs;** and not only were tliey gen(‘rally dispers(*(i 
over the country, but bodies of them w(?re posted on the 
boundaries, where, if the nature of tla^ ground permitt(*(l it, 
the passage from one province to anotlaM’ was strongly for- 
tified. 

It certainly remains a (piestion what was the strength of 
these forces in the provinces, but th(.‘ gr<*at facility with 
which armi(?s w(?re got tog(‘ther, provc's them to liave be(»n 
very considerable. In Asia Minor alone ('yrus assembled 
above one hundred thousand men ; Abrocomas, who was 
opposed to him on his march, had thrcM^ huiidrefl thou- 
sand ; and the Persian army on the Granicus was forty 
thousand strong.*” 

From these troops the garrisons in tlu‘ cities were kept 

* Xknoph. loc. cit. They arc termed by Herodotus 

vofioif y, iS2. « 

“ XfiNOPH. Op. p. 243, 2t)7. Ibid. p. 158. 

*• Hkuod. vi. D.'i. “ Xrnoimi. Op. n. S28. 

For instance, at tlic defiles of Cilicia, tlie Persian and Cilician forces >\crc 
posted over against one another. Xemopii. Op. p. 25^1. 

'• Xrnoimi. Oj). p. 2fil. Ibid. p. 262. 

“ Arrian, i. 14. 
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entirely distinct,** and the importance attached by the Per- 
sians to places of strength was in proportion to the difficulty 
which (like all other nomad nations, who know nothing 
about the conduct of sieges) they had experienced in sub- 
duing them. They were looked upon as the keys of the 
provinces in which they were situated, and accordingly pro- 
vided with ample garrisons. The troops in question were 
completely different from those mentioned above, not being 
comprehended in the military divisions alluded to, but being 
under commanders of their own, and not bound to appear 
at the general muster.-® 

Both descriptions of forces were, however, comprehended 
under the title of the king’s army, and were distinct from 
the household troops of the satraps and grandees, which 
often amounted to several thousands.'*' By the customs of 
the East, every great man is attended by an armed retinue, 
proportioned to his rank and wealth, and as the vice-regal 
courts were formed upon the model of the king’s, this be- 
came necessarily a part of their establishments, and the more 
readily, as corps of troops were a no less customary' present 
from tlie monarch to his i’avourites than were cities.’*- 

Originally, it is ])robable that all these troops may have 
been Persians, but as these* gradually withdrew themselves 
from martial duties, their places were supplied by merce- 
naries, Greeks or Asiatics. As cavahy, the nomad nations 
to the south and east of the Caspian wore preferred, the 
liyrcanians, Parthians, and 8ac<e. 7'ho first ('specially had 
a high character with the P(,*rsians for courage,"* and on this 
account the* latter kept up a good understanding with the 
wandering hordes of Great Bucliaria, though no Kmger 
their tributaries."* The Greeks, however, were preferred 
to all the r(?st, and as early as the time of the younger Cy- 
rus, not only did the fiow'er of the tirmy always consist of 
them, but, towards the end of the Persian monarchy, they 

'* Xenoph. Op . p. 828. 

^ Their duty was not so much to guard the cities themselves as the cita- 
dels and castles, which existed in every place of any sort of conseriuencc. 
Their commanders w^ere styled and were perfectly distinct from 

the civil magistrates. Xknopii. loc. ( it. 

See Hkroi). iii. 127; ix. 113. 

“ Herod, ix. 109. ” Xknoph. 0/>. p. 91. 

Arrian, iii. 19. Tliese nations, thus receiving pay from the Persian 
government, w'cre comprehended und(.i the general term of allies, 
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constituted the garrisons of all the cities of Asia Minor.*® 
Before the time of the younger Cyrus, their pay amounted 
to a daric*® per month, (about 1/. 0^. Ad. sterling,*’) which 
was augmented by Cyrus to a daric and a half. We have 
already remarked the fatal consequences which this custom 
had on the warlike temper of the Persians. 

In a nation of conquerors every iiidividual is expected to 
be a soldier, and among the Persians all, especially those in 
possession of lands, were required to be able to serve on 
horseback/"^ This necessitatt^l an internal constitution of 
the whole empire, having for its obj(*ct the military equip- 
ment of the population ; and the arrangement adoptiMl has 
usually been the same in all Asiatic nations, and is the sim- 
plest that could have bemi di'visi'd. A (h^cimal system runs 
through the whole empir(% and serv(‘s at the same time to 
mark the rank of tin? commaiuhn*. The common peoph* 
are divided into bodic's of ten, having a (*aptain of that num- 
ber, after whom come the commandm’s of hundri’ds, thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands. Oflicers of a higher rank are 
not apportioned to particular bodies of num, but form the. 
general staff. This has b(‘(‘n eijually tlie (‘asi^ among 
Mongols and the Persians,*-^ and this simjde arrangement 
made it possible for both races toassembh* larg(‘ armi(*s with 
incredible rapidity. All that was r(*qnir(‘d was a mandate* 
from the commander often thou.^and, which was transmitted 
to the commanders of thousands, and hundreds, and t(*ns, 
till the forces, aln^ady organiz(*d, ass(*mbl(»d in martial array. 
In this manner tin* iNiongol princ(‘s often got together, in a 
few days, armies of cavalry to the numb(*r of several hun- 
dreds of thousands, and we cannot, b(‘ astonished 

to see the sanu? thing take place among th(‘ Persians. 

The great multitiuh? of nomad tribes which wandered on 

” Arrian, i. 1!). Xi-.noph. O/i. p. 2.72. 

[” Ilfcrcri says, “(.nc dneat,” Imt a ducat is only about Of. <]//. or at most 
1 0^. of our money. T r .a ns.] 

* XKN^pif. ('tjrirp, viii. Op. p. 2*41. 

* See tlp‘ piacfs l iicd by JlRi'isos, p. /-o; and for tbe Mongols compare 
M.arco Polo, Jlamimo, ii. p. |.0. The lunuination tif {lie oflieers di'pcnds 
upon thf* kinj; only inasninch as be appoints the generals, tovq (Trpartiyov^- 
Ine latter nominate ibc commanders of tens of tbouhands and thousands; 
and the banner of these, the captains of hundn ds and ten.s. llrRon, vii. 

A Kimilar institution (didVrin^ in .some particulars) existed in the army of 
Timour. In$titute% de lamvrlaiu^ p. 47. 
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the borders of the Persian empire greatly facilitated the as- 
sembling of mighty armaments. These tribes readily en- 
gaged in such enterprises, either for pay, or allured by the 
hope of plunder. As the Baskirs and Calmucks follow the 
Russian armies, so did the Mardi, Pericanii, and others, 
those of Cyrus ; and the more widely the dominion of the 
Persians was extended, the greater became the number of 
such auxiliaries. The Persians stood the more in need of 
their aid, as their own cavalry was always heavy-armed. 
With them, as with the Parthians, both man and horse were 
armed in mail,''* though, strictly speaking, this appears to 
have been a distinction confined to a certain number,'® and 
the greater part seem to have had no defensive armour, and 
thus served to swell the carnage which the Greeks wrought 
among them after the victory of Plata?a?.'“ 

The fi)regoing s(;ctions must have serv’ed to explain the 
way in wliich these forces s\d)sisted in the provinces. Each 
province was obliged to furnish to the governor what was 
nece.ssary to th<?ir maintenance,’* in kind, and the governor 
caused what was so collected to be distributed among the 
soldiers.*^ Payment in money was made only to tlie Gre- 
cian auxiliaries, wlio could not othenvise have been kept 
together, having been accustomed to tlie same in their own 
country : the Persians were, bound to serve without pay, 
and tlie nomad races ot* Central Asia, many of wliom had 
never even seen coined money, were as little? disposed to 
require r(*muneration in that sliape? as an? at the present day 
many of the auxiliari(\s of th<» Hussian armies. 

In a warlike nation, a military command always confers 
great distinction, b(Mng oftem regarded as more honourable 
than the civil magistracies ; and this was the case among 
the Persians. The Myriarchs (command(Ts of tens of thou- 
sands), and Chiliarchs (commanders of thousands), enjoyed 


The Mardi are mentioned as making part of the army of Cyrus by He- 
RODorrs, i. 84. 

** The introduction of tliis custom is ascribed by Xenophon to Cyrus. 

Xenoph. Op. p. 2tKk 

” Herod, viii. 113. ” Ibid. ix. ** Sec above, p. 2(>4. 

“ This would appear from the expressions of Xenophon. Among the mo- 
dern Pcifsians the governor docs not receive the payments in kind at all, but 
the soldiers are allowed billets upon particular villages, which are compelletl 
to furnish them with all they want. It may be conjectured, therefore, that 
the same was the case among their ancestors. (Chardin, iii. 312, etc.) 
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a distinguished rank, and the officers above them, the gene- 
rals, were among the most illustrious of the nation. Of the 
generality of these we are expressly told that they belonged 
to the family of the Achaemenidae, or at all events to the 
tribe of the Pasargadae,^^ or were connected by marriage 
with the royal house, and consequently the officers of rank 
consisted principally of the king’s kinsmen. Among these 
generals themselves, however, (of whom there were usually 
several in an army,**) there existed gradations of rank;**^ 
and if a king’s son was appointed genenilissinio, this was 
understood as equivalent to his nomination as successor.^^ 

Hitherto we have confined our remarks to the troops 
which were' regularly maintained by the Persians to defend 
the conquered provinces. With the exception of those 
raised among the Persians themselv(?s, these appear, from 
w^hat has been stated, to have consisted of merccmary troops, 
to the exclusion of the natives of the provinces themselves ; 
nevertheless the latter were by no means free from all mili- 
tary service, but were summoned on occasions of (extraordi- 
nary expeditions undertaken for the extension of the empin*. 
On such emerg(*ncies general mandat(‘s \v(*r(‘ issiunl through- 
out all the vast dominion of P(‘rsiu, the* nations of the East 
and West were gathered tog(*ther in h(*rds, and ome of the 
most extraordinary sp(3etacl<?s ensu(*d which the liistory of 
the world has record(?(l, and the more deserving of our n^- 
gard for the accuracy with which Ilerodotiis has d(»scrib(?d 
the armament of Darius, and still more that of Xerxes. 

When the Persians Ix^gan their career as con(|U(Tors they 
adopted and always inaintaincxl the custom, that the con- 
quennl nations should swell the nuinbcTs of tlaur host, and 
accompany them in their mon* r(anot(‘ expeditions.** When, 
however, their empire had become consolidatf^d and organ- 

** See Herod, iv. 107; v. 32; and especially vii. 82, 88, 97 , I am aware 
of only one instance of such a coinman<i bein^ delegated to one of another 
trilx?, the Maraphii (which, however, wfis one of the noble trilx's). See He- 
rod. iv. 197 . 

Herod, v. 110. • Ibid. loc. cit. 

** Herod, v. 123, where Otancs is denominated the third in command. It 
i» to be remarked that exactly the same system, both as regards the constitu- 
tion and maintenance of the army, were adopted also by the Mongol conqtier- 
or«. Irifftituts PolUifinen el MUitnirei ae Timurs p. 47» etc., and (for the 
modern Persians) Chardin, loc. cit, 

^ Herod, vii 2. ** Sec Hrrod. i 171 ; iv. 87. 
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ized, and stretched from the Indus to the Mediterranean, 
the drawing together of forces so widely disseminated must 
have become burdened with endless difficulties, and would 
consequently, on occasions of minor importance, (such as 
slight internal disturbances, or trifling wars,) have been as 
futile as impossible. On extraordinary occasions, however, 
whether of great national undertakings for the ^grandize- 
ment of the empire, or of formidable invasions from without, 
the custom was revived of mustering the whole force of the 
empire, as is proved by the mighty expeditions of Darius 
Hystaspis, of Xerxes, and the last Darius. 

Even the preliminary steps to such armaments were of 
vast magnitude. The king’s mandate was addressed to all 
nations, and specified the number of men, horses, and ships, 
or the amount of provisions to be furnished by each.** The 
commotion which was excited in all Asia by the prepar- 
ations made for tlie expedition of Xerxes, lasted for four 
yiiars. Time was necessary to enable remote nations to 
send in their contingent. 

A general rendezvous was then appointed, which, in the 
case of the armament just mentioned, was Cappadocia in 
Asia Minor.*' Hither all the continginits of the difl’erent 
provinces resorted, conducted by leaders of their own race.** 
These, however, were allowed no authority in actual war, 
the officei’s being taken exclusively from among the Per- 
sians.** This was a privilege reserved for the conquering 
nation, as was the case*, also, among the Mongols and Tar- 
tars. The subject nations, on the other hand, were treated 
as bondsmen, and termed slaves, in contradiction to the 
Persians, who were denominated fn'emen. These terms, 
however, only marked the comparative freedom of the na- 
tions to whom they were applii'd, for with reference to the 
king, the Persians were as little free as the other subject 
nations.**’ 

The order of the march, ns long as the army continued 
to traverse the dominions of the empire', was remarkable ; 

” Herod, iv. 83; vii. 20. “ Uiiil- vii. 26. 

** Herodotus tells us that eneh nation had as many commanders as they 
possessed cities ; protmbly tlie cities were the first places of rendezvous. 

“ Herod, loc. cit. “ Ibid. vii. 9. 
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or rather, it might almost be called an absence of all order. 
The men were not arranged according to the nations to 
which they belonged, but formed one vast chaotic mass. 
In the centre was the king, among his Persians ; and the 
baggage was sent on beforc.^^ As the troops advanced on 
their march, the inhabitants of the country were driven on 
before them, and augnionted the numbers of the liost,*^' 
which thus perpetually accumulated, and as most nations 
took their wives and children with them to war, the bag- 
gage must have been immeiise.^*^ Undoubtedly tlu', most 
inexplicable part of this account, is the way in which the 
army was supplied with provisions. In the countries through 
wliich they had to pass, magazines of corn were lu'ccvssarily 
prepared, long before, and further supplies of the sanu* 
followed the army by sea.^‘' The rest of tluMr food tlu? 
forces were left to find for themselves. For the* king and 
his suite banquets were providcnl long before*, and with 
such an unbounded (»xj)(*nse, that this alone sufficed to ruin 
the cities which furnish(‘d fhem. This also was a conse- 
quence of the idea that the* monarch was the soh* propri(‘tor 
of all that his provinces contaiiKMl, and the* Ihu’sians undin*- 
stood this so lit(*rally as to cany away with them the costly 
utensils of [)late which wen* display(*d on these o(x*asions. 
It is needless to say that the id<‘a of a n*gular (*ncamp!n(*nt 
could not be entertained in tin* case of such enormous hosts ; 
the king and his gn‘at men had ind(‘(‘d th(*ir tents, but the 
army at larg(* bivouaehed under the op(*n heav(*ns, tla; 
necessary conse(juenc(* being a inultitud(‘ of diseas(*s.’'’ 

It was only on their aj^proaching the* (*nemy's b()rd(*rs 
that the army was classed ac(*ording to tla* nations of which 
it was composed ; and at tlu; sana^ timi* tin* host was re- 
viewed at the king s command.*’^ 'J o this custom w(* are in- 
debted for that preci(nis docuiiKMit, the* catalogue of the host 

Hkrod. vii. 40. ^ e. the Tiiracians. 

" The multitude of the women, .slaves, beasts of burden, and dogs, (says 
Hkrodotcs,) was without number, (vii. IS7.) 

The Phernicians and Kgyptians had hi-in i /re viously commissioned to 
store up magazines in Thrace and Macedonia. iIkrod. vii. 2.5. The want, 
iiovvever, of adequate .supj)lics compelled the king to divide his iiiiiucnsc 
army into three ^rtions, Hkkod. vii. 121. 

ITkroo. vii. lia 

** Ibid. vii. 118, 119. 
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of Xerxes, which the father of history has preserved for us.** 
This review took place just within the confines of Europe, 
and little as the scene may instruct the soldier, this is one 
of the most interesting of all the records of history to the 
philosophical historian. On no occasion have so many and 
such various races of men been gathered together, as were 
here assembled in one spot, in their appropriate dresses and 
armour, on the plain of Doriscus.*‘ Herodotus has enu- 
merated and described fifty-six, which served some on foot, 
some on horse-back, and others on board the fleet.** Here 
were to be seen the cotton garments of the Indians, and 
the Ethiopians from above Egypt habited in lions’ hides, 
the swarthy Ballooclies from (iedrosia, and the nomad 
hordes from the stepjx's of Mongolia and Great Bueliaria ; 
wild races of Inintsmen lik<! tin* Sagartians, who, destitute 
of weapons of brass or iron, caught th(>ir enemies, like 
animals of the chase, in leathern lassos ; and bc.sides these, 
the rich dresses of the Mcdc's and Bactrians, the Libyans 
drawn in war-chariots of four horses, and the Ambs 
mounted on <‘ain(“ls. Here also were to be seen the fleets 
of the Phd'nicians, and th«> Greeks of Asia Minor, com- 
pelled to serve against their kindred. Never did despotic 
power create a spectacle more glorious at its commence- 
ment or more lamentable in its issue. The straits of Ther- 
mopyla; first presented to the a.stonished Asiatics a sight 


II Elion, vii. TiO, 100. Sec above, ]>. .)<». 

Situated in Thrace, near the mouth of (he Hcbriis. 

•” llerodotu.s assures us (hat all these nalion.s were originally accustomed 
to act as cavalry, hut that the Persians only employed a certain number of 
them in tliat capacity. The ditliculiy of finding adetjuate forage must of 
itself have made this necessary. IIkkod. vii. S4. He states the total amount 
of the fighting* men in the army at about two millions and a half. In our 
own days we iiavc seen (lie empire of France assemble in like manner about 
a million of warriors, and we cannot therefore be surprised that two millions 
and a half should have been colh eted from the vast extent of Asia, and no 
inconsiderable portion of Kurope also. Hi.iion. vii. 1>^5. The miinbering 
of the army hv tens of thousands was (he customary practice on such expe- 
ditions, and adopted by Darius wlieii be marched against the Scythians; the 
numbers, when thus aW'erlained. Iiaving been engraved on pillars. Herod. 
iv. 87 . The account, tin re fore, of the manner in which the troops were 
counted is no fiction, nor must the amount he considered as an exaggeration 
of Herodotus. Whetlier it was over-siated in the Persi.-ui accounts it is im- 
possible to decide, and if any one should he inclined to think it exaggerated, 
he has a right to retain his o]iluion. As far, however, as relates to Ilerodo- 
tus, it is much more easy to r.C'uise than to convict him of inaccuracy. 
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completely novel to them ; it was to no purpose that their 
countless hordes were driven by the scourge against a 
handful of Spartans ; and although treachery at last con- 
ducted them over the lifeless bodies of those heroes, the 
names of Salamis and Plataeae remained behind everlasting 
monuments of Grecian valour ! 

“ Herod, vii. 223. 
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The reflection, that the origin and internal government of 
the great Asiatic empires were nearly all alike?, in a great 
measure consoles the? historian for the scantiness of the in- 
formation which has been preserved respecting the Assyrian, 
the M(‘dian, and other powerful monarchies. Even if our 
accounts of these wen? ever so perfect, they would scarcely 
aiibrd us a picture of higher int(?rest than the history of the 
Mongol states ; — an (mdless series of warlike expeditions ; 
of intestine wars, and the relx'llion of powerful satrapies ; 
of despotism, wholly unrelax(?d, or only ceasing to reappear 
under some n(?w form. How strikingly different from this 
is the history of the nation to whom th(* pn'scmt chapter is 
devoted. The sever(\st loss which ancic^nt history has to 
mourn, a loss irreparal)le, is that of the d(\‘^truction of the 
records that should intbrm us of the afliiirs, the government, 
and the enterprise's of tin? Phienicians. In proportion to 
the vast influence which this nation had in the civilization 
of mankind by its own great inventions and discoveries ; 
(and the invention of alphabetical writing is alone sufficient 
to show their importance ;) by its numerous colonies estab- 
lished in every cpiartc'r, and by its ('ommerct' extending 
ev('n beyond thes(? ; the more sensibly we fi'el the gaps 
vvhich the loss of tlu'se n'cords hnivc's in tlu' history of the 
human race. It is the conviction of tlu' extent (d* this loss 
that gives the few fragments which have' be'cn preserved out 
of the great muss, a peculiar attraction to the historian ; 
and though it may be' impossible te> compile' from them a 
history of the Phuenicians, yot they will probably enable 
him to draw a tolerably faithful picture* of the general cha- 
racter and genius of this nation in its various circumstances, 
and in the prosecution of its various undertakings. This 
object I think will be best attaiiud by dividing the following 
VOL. 1. I 
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researches into four chapters : the first of these will relate 
to the peculiar nature of the country, and the condition and 
government of the people ; the second will contain a geo- 
graphical sketch of their extensive colonies ; and the third 
and fourth, a view, founded on the foregoing, of their com- 
merce both by sea and land. 

The Hebrew and Greek writers are here again the sources 
from which our materials must be drawn. Had some kind 
chance preserved us, among the latter, the works of Dius, 
and Menander of Ephesus,^ who wrote, in Tyre itself, u 
history of that city compiled from her own annals, how much 
more complete might our information have been ! Of the 
native Avriters of Phoenicia, we have indeed some fragments 
of the celebrated work of Sanconiathon, preserved in a ( jrciek 
translation among the remains of Philo of Bybhis ; but were 
these even freer from interpolations than tluy appcnir to be, 
they would still remain of little value? to the historian, be- 
cause they are the least important part of the entire works 
of Sanconiathon ; namely, tin? cosmogony and tlieogony with 
which he commenced his treatise. 

A writer, lately d(»coased, has attempted to open a 
new source of information n*specting the geogra))hy and 
commerce of the Phamicians," by maintaining that the 
geography of Ptolemy, and tlie old maps of Agatho(la3mon, 
which are Joined to it in the manuscripts, d('riv(? their ori- 
gin from an ancient Phamiciaii atlas, and consequently give 
the most complete j)icture of tin? g(*ogra])hy and com- 
mercial rout(*s of that people. The principles of criticism, 
however, which I have prescribed to myself in the present 
work, have not alloAved me to inak(? an unreserv('d use of 
these, as yet unproved, discoveries. I have therefore con- 


’ JosKpff. op. p. 1042. c(l. Colon. 1091. cf. Fahiuc. Ji. Or. i. p. 100. Tho 
fragments of Tyrian annals, preserved in Josephus, prove (hat these records 
were ptircly historic, and written according to the Kucccssion of kings, in a 
carefully determined chronological order; and that they must not, tliercforc, 
he classed with the fabulous relations of the Kgyptiaus and Hindoos. Be- 
sides, Jks upon Alexander’s conq^ucst of Tyre, tho city was not destroyed, and 
the great temple of Hercules, in which probably they were deposited, was 
anxiously saved from violence, the preserviition of these documents cannot of' 
eonsider(?d strange. . 

* liuiihcliimficn im Alterthum^ vcrsucht von N. H. Breiimkk, M. Ih >Vci- 
rnar, 1S22. (Studies in Anti^piitv, by N. IT. Brehmcr, etc.) The first part 
comnrises Asia, and the second, Europe : these arc all tliat have appeared 
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tented myself with referring the reader to them where it ap- 
peared necessary. I have adopted this course the more 
readily, because, as far as they relate to Asia, the commercial 
routes which they lay down, although much more numerous, 
are, with some exceptions, on the farther side of India, the 
same in their general direction as those which will be found 
described upon my early maps of Asia, and proved from 
other authorities. With regard to the conjectures of the 
author, I have thouglit it most convenient to give my opinion 
upon them in an appendix at the end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Inter nal Condition and Government of the Phoenician ft. 

WHO HATH TAKEN THIS roiJNsni. acainst tyre, the distributer of crowns, 

WHOSE MERCHANTS ARF. PRINrKS? ISAIAH XXili. 8. 

The Phcenicians wor(3 a branch of the great Seinotic or 
Aranieari family of nations, which, at an epoch beyonrl the 
reach of liistory, occupied the extensive plains between 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Tigris, the most southern 
point of Arabia and the Caucasian mountains, and whose 
common descent is fully established by the use of one prin- 
cipal language, divided into various ditdects. Mueli, too, in 
the governnumt of the Phanicians will appear in a clearer 
light by our considering them, not as a distinct people, but 
as composed of Syrian tribes which had s(*ttled on tlie coasts; 
and in no ancient writer are they (;v('r Ibund distinguished 
by name from tliem. It appears likely that they came 
originally from Aral)ia probably the native', country of the 
Semetic trilx's in general, although in otluu’ n'gions, ac- 
cording to local circumstances, they adoptiid a ditt’erent 
mode of life from the one they had been accustomed to in 
the sandy deserts of their parent country. The migrations 
of rude hordes at this early period is, however, a matter of 
very little consequence. 

Phoenicia proper, ev(»n in its most flourishing state, was 
one of the smallest countries of antiquity. It comprised 
that part of the Syrian coast extending from Tyre to Am- 
dus, a narrow strip of land about a hundred and twenty 
miles in length, from north to south; and probably nowhere 
more than eighteen or twenty miles in width. This short 

' vSee the inijuiry in Michaelis Spicilet/. Oeoffvaph, Hebr, exter. Vol. I. 
p. 166 , etc. 
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line of coast, rich in bays and harbours, was covered with 
lofty mountains, many of which ran out into the sea and 
formed promontories, and whose heights, covered with for- 
ests, supplied the most valuable material in the construction 
of the fleets and habitations of the Phoenicians. The larger 
range of these mountains bore the name of Libanus, from 
which another branch, the Antilibanus, stretched easterly 
towards Syria.® The sea, which broke with great fury upon 
this rocky shore, had probably separated some of these pro- 
montories from the main land, and which, forming little 
islands at a small distance from the. shore, are not less worthy 
of note than the main land itself, being every where covered 
with extensive colonies and flourishing cities. Thus Ara- 
dus, the most northern frontier city of Phrcnicia, was built 
on one of tlicsc islands ; * and opposite to it on the main 
land was Autaradus, which derived its name from it. About 
eighteen miles to the south of this stood, and stills stands, 
Tripolis ; and at a like distance, Byblus, with the temple of 
Adonis ; and again, furtla'r south, Berytus. Keeping along 
the coast, we come to Sidon at nearly the same distance ; 
and finally, fourteen or fifteen miles further, at the extreme 
southern boundary of the country, was erected, upon an- 
other island, the stately Tyre, the queen of Phamician cities. 
The space between these places w'as covered with a number 
of towns of less import, but equally the abode of industiy, 
and widely ct!h!brat(‘d for their arts and manufactures. 
Among these wei’e Sarephta, Botrys, Orthosia, and others ; 
forming, as it were, one unbroken city, extending along the 
whole line of coast and over the islands ; and which, with 
the harbours and sea-ports, and tin; numerous fleets lying 
within them, must have aflordc'd altogetlu*r a spectacle 
scarcely to be equalled in tlu; world, and must have excited 
in the stranger who visited them, the highest idea of the 
opulence, the power, and the enterprising spirit of the in- 
habitants. 

Although these cities existed altogether in the flourishing 
period of Phoenicia, history has given \is some account of 
the manner and time of their successive foundations. They 

’ Strabo, p. 1095. 

* The Arvath of the Hebrews. The *^uthorit.ics for this anl tl e next re- 
mark, will be found in Cellar. Geotjr, Ant ii. p. 350, 374, etc. 
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were colonies of one another ; and, like all other colonies of 
the ancient world, were founded either for purposes of trade, 
or by bodies of citizens who left their native abode in con- 
sequence of civil dissensions. The oldest of them, “ the 
first-born son of Canaan,” according to the Mosaic record,^ 
was Sidon, the foundress of the trade and navigation of the 
Phoenicians. Sitlon was the parent of Tyre. In the first 
place, merely as a staple for her own wares ; but the daugh- 
ter soon' waxed greater than the mother, and successfully 
rivalled her. In the blooming period of Phoenicia, Sidon 
was only the second Phoenician city in point of extent, 
though still rich and mighty, and secured in a great measure 
by her excellent harbours from ruin and decline, so long 
as the maritime commerce of the Phauiicians should en- 
dure.® Arvath was founded by another colony from Sidon, 
and owed its origin to a civil broil in this city, which drove 
the discontented party to seek a new abode." Tripolis, as 
its name imports, was a common colony of the three cities 
of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus.^ 

The eldest Tyre, founded by Sidon, and situated on the 
fnain land, continued a powerful, rich, and nourishing com- 
mercial city till the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the liabylo- 
nian-Chaldean conqueror ; against whom it had to defend 
itself during a siege or blockade! of thirteen years but that 
he in reality ever took or tlestroyed it, as is commonly as- 
serted, there is no historical proof.'-' During this blockade, 
the greater part of the inhabitants took r(!fuge upon a neigh- 
bouring island, already furnished with numerous establish- 
ments and buildings,"* and thus founded the island city of 


• Gex. X. 15. cf. BoriiARTct Miciiaems ad. h. 1. 

» Strab. i). 1097. • Ibid. ji. 1093. ^ Ibid. p. 1094. 

• About tlu* year B. C. 000. 

• See Gesknu-s, Commmtar zum Jraaias/i. p. 710. The capture of Tyre 
!)y Nebuchadnezzar is confirmed l»y no Pluiniieian or (ireek writer? it rests 
upon the prophecy of Kzekiel alone, c. xxvi. ; but a later orach* of the same 
prophet, xxix. 18, shows that the attempt to subdue it failed. The total 
silence of historians upon thi.s subject is expressly referred to by Hieho.ny- 
Mrs, ad Ezerh. xxvi. 7» "ho rests the capture entirely upon the authority of 
the orach* ; as do all later writers. 

It is a false as.sumption to say, that the island city of Tyre had its first 
rise aboil r this time. The island afK^rdcd more security than the continent, 
and it will Ije presently shown, that it was a usual custom of the Phiriiicians 
lo settle upon islauds. That the island city was much older is clear from 
JosEPHi’s, Opera, p. 325, for Psalmanasser had already besieged it about 
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Tyre, which, favoured by its strong position, soon equalled 
the parent city, and not only outlived the Babylonian and 
Persian empires, but continued to increase as the ancient 
Tyre declined. It was finally captured by Alexander, after 
an obstinate resistance ; but he robbed it less of its ancient 
opulence and splendour by his arms, than by the foundation 
of Alexandria, which henceforth became the great seat of 
the commerce of the world, though Tyre did not altogether 
decline. In the midst of this city stood the temple of the 
principal deity of the Tyrians, the protecting god of the 
city, as its name, Mclearth," signifies. This deity was 
called by the Greeks the Tyrian Hercules, though entirely 
different *• from their god bearing the same name; hence 
the mythi of the two are often confounded. The worship 
of the Tyrian deity was introduced into the most distant 
parts of the world to wliicli tliat people penetrated and 
founded settlenuuits ; he was honoured as the national god 
by the indep<!ndent colonies of Tyre, who were wont to ac.- 
knovvh?(lge liis supremacy by sohann embassies.'^ The city 

B. C. 730, at which time (he Ancient Tyre, witli the other cities, shook off 
her yoke : it must therefore at that time have been the chief city. 

“ Meleartli, the city hiiiy. For further information, see the learned work 
ofCuErzKR, Syiifhotik^ ii. 211, etc., second edition. 

Herodotus, ii. 44. Although (his autlior very properly notices this 
difference, yet the passage here (|uoted seems to imply, (nat this deity was 
called Hercules by the Tyrians thomselve.s. But it was doubtless out of com- 
plai.sance to the Greeks, that (he Pho'iiician prie.st.s in addressing (hem thus 
named him ; for his native appellation was, in all likelihood, very different. 
According to the accounts given by the Plunnieiaii priest.s to Herodotus, 2,300 
years had already elapsed since the foundation of tne city of Tyre, and that 
of the temple, which took place at the same time (about the year 2/40 B. C.). 
This ancient temple, however, liad long before been destroyed to give place 
to the new one constructed by Hiram, tlie contemporary of Solomon. (Joseph. 
co7itr(i Apum.y Op, p. 1043.) It was (his new temple, which stood upon the 
island Tyre, that Herodotus saw, about bbO years later : now, as we learn 
from the passage of Joseiihus, cpioted from Menander, that Hiram took down 
the ancient temples of Mclearth and Astarte and built new ones ; that he en- 
compassed the great sejuare of the city, (x'waai* rhv evpvx*^pot>,) and compelled 
(he Tyrians to pay him the disputed trilmte ; we cannot well be mistaken in 
regarding him as (he original founder of the island city of Tyre, and as hav- 
ing, in opposition to the wishe.s of the inhabitants of the ancient Tyre, made 
it the capital. This is expressly contirmed by another j»assage in Josf.piu s, 
yhit. viii. 3, 5, p. 259, 2()7, where it is said of Hiram, that he dwelt on an 
island. However this may have V)ecn, there is here a clear proof, that it was 
altogether in the spirit of antiquity to connect the foundation of cities with 
(hat of temples ana sanctuaries ; an observation more fully developed in my 
Researches on Eyyp*. 

An example of this is given by the Carthaginians, who sent an embassy 
lit the moment that Tyre was besieged by Alexander. Arrian, ii. 24. Tern- 
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was protected by high walls of cut stone ; and had two 
harbours, one on the north towards Sidon, the other on the 
south towards Egypt. The mouth of the latter could be 
closed by immense chains.^^ 

Let us now inquire what was the internal government of 
these cities ? What their relation with each other ? Whether 
they formed one general confederation ? or whether they 
remained entirely separate states, without any common tie ? 
These questions demand our serious attention. 

The remarks above made upon the nature of the country 
readily explain why the Phamicians could never become a 
conquering nation, and the founders of a great monarchy, 
such as that of the Chaldeans, the Persians, and others. 
They must have be(m well satisfied, if they could protect 
their little territory from the invasions of such powerful 
Asiatic conquerors ; and being, from the earliest times 
downwards, a people dwelling in cities, they could have 
had no idea of taking the long marauding expeditions 
common to nomad nations. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of the political state of 
Phoenicia, it is necessary to have a general notion of the 
rise and progress of civil governmemt among the Syrian 
tribes. As far as the light of history carries us back, we 
every where find a number of singh* cities, with the territory 
around them, und(?r a monarchical form of government ; 
the sovereign power being placed in the hands of kings or 
princes. Examples ci'rtainly are to ha met with, wheni 
some of these cities and their monarciis obtained a decided 
preponderance, (Damascus is at once an instance,) and as- 
sumed to themselves a degr<*(; of authority. This, how- 
ever, was a kind of forced alliance*, which (extended no fur- 
ther than the exaction of tribute and subsidies in times of 
war, without depriving the subjc'ctcMl cities of tlnhr govern- 
ment and rulers. J^yj’i'b while independent and left to itself, 
never became organized into one state, or one monarchy. 

jjIps of the Tyrian HctcuIcs were found in Gadcs, and upon the island of 
Thasos. Hkroi>. I. c. 

Arrian, ii. 24. 

** Tii<^y appear as such in the early times of Moses and Joshua, upon the 
invasion of the Israelites. 

Proofs of it may he found in the Jewish accounts of the kings of Damas- 
cus, and their wars; Compare 1 King.s, xx. 1, etc. 
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Here then we trace the ground-work of the Phoenician 
government. This country, like Syria, never became one 
state ; but, from the earliest period down to the Persian 
monarchy, was always divided into a number of separate 
cities, each with its little territory around it. Some writers 
have stated positively the precise extent of the dominions 
of each city. Thus Antaradus, and the territory about it, 
formed part of the domain of Aradus, to which it lay op- 
posite ; thus Sarephta came within the dominion of Si- 
don;'" etc. 

Allied cities, however, were certainly frequent in Phoe- 
nicia ; indeed it seems very probable, that at certain times, 
all the cities of Plimnicia formed one confederation, at the 
head of which stood originally Sidon, and afterwards Tyre. 
Even as early as the Mosaic period, alliances among these 
cities were common;"-' the necessity of their common de- 
fence from foreign attack, which s(?parately they were too 
weak to withstand, must naturally have led to this system. 
Neither were these confederations confined to Phoenicia 
alone ; they prevailed also in the countries colonized by the 
Pha'uicians ; and Carthage in Africa, as well as Gadcs in 
Spain, stood at the head of the settlements in these districts, 
without, however, obtaining acomplete authority over them.*" 
A common religion, the worship of the Tyrian Hercules, 
the national and colonial deity, formed likewise a bond of 
union fi>r all these cities, both of the mother country and 
the colonies, and strengthened and preserved the connexion 
between them. 

It is the nature, liowevcr, of all such confederations, to 
be liable to frecpient change’s ; they vary indeed according 
to the political interests, and even the power and views of 
the separate states. Many changes of tins kind must have 
arisen in this quart<!r, by the foundation and growing pros- 
perity of the inland colonies ; and many motlifications must 
have taken jdace as these acquired sufiicient strength to as- 
sume a kind of indc])endenc.e of the parent states. In the 
present case, in which we shall confine our observations to 
the flourishing period of Tyre, — that is, the period from 
Solomon to Cyrus, or at least Nebuchadnezzar, — it will be 

" Strabo, n. 1093. Arrian, ii. 13. " 1 Kings, xvii. 9, 10. 

JosiiiTA, li. 1—5. See lu' searches on (he Cartha^mians, 
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sufficient to show that Tyre, in the sense just stated, was 
always the dominant city of Phoenicia. 

This may be inferred, in the first place, from the descrip- 
tion given of Tyre by the prophet Ezekiel. Sidon and 
Arvath were at this time her allies, and supplied their con- 
tingents of soldiers and sailors."^ This being proved of the 
largest and most distant city of Phoenicia, no doubt can be 
well entertained respecting the smaller and nearer. 

Besides, the subjects and allies of Tyre, and their revolts 
against the capital, are more than once expressly spoken of 
in history. The most striking proof of this is preserved in 
Josephus, from the works of Menander. For when king 
^Salmanasser undertook his expedition into Western Asia 
and against Phoenicia, the allied cities, Sidon, Old Tyre, 
Acre, and many others, revolted against the Tyrians, ancl 
submitted to the king of Assyria. They went so far iruh'ed 
as to fit out a fleet against them, which was defeatf'd by tin' 
Tyrians, who thus secured themselv(*s from further danger."" 

By comparing these fragments of Pluiaiician history and 
its government with tin? accounts that nvo. left us res})e(‘ting 
the state of Carthage, we obtain something more than ban*, 
historical conjecture, as w(* find a striking similarity be- 
tween the government (jf the mother country and the colo- 
nies. What Tyre was towards Sidon, Arvath, Tripolis, etc., 
Carthage was towards Utica, Ixptis, Adrumetum, andoth(*r 
cities. It not only seems (juite natural, that in cities inha- 
bited by one peo|)l(*, and so fn*ciiu*ntly calh*d upon to strug- 
gle against their common and powerful en(*mies, alliances 
should be formed, and l)y allianc(*s a kind of authority be 
conceded to tlie mightiest ; but it is also consonant with th(* 
whole tenor of ancient history, that colonies should ad()[)t 
the government of the mother state. 

It may be concludf*d them from these facts, that tla* 
Plurnician citi(.‘s form(*d tog(*ther one confederation : at the 
bead of which, in the period of thf‘ir gr(*atest splendour and 
perfect indep(*ndence, stood 'lyre. At the time of th(*ir 
subjection to Assyria and Persia, the bond that connected 

Kzi KIKL, xxvii. H, 11. 

" Jo'JKMi. Afit, Jtul, ix. 14. Op. p. 'KK). This also explains the rcsisfance 
v'hich 'Jyre always madr* against fhe most famous coiKjucrors, evt n AU*x- 
andcr himself, when the other Pho*nif?ian cities voluntarily submitted. Hh' 
Irator wore oppressed while Tyre ruled. 
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them necessarily became loosened, the other cities paid their 
tribute and furnished their contingents to Persia instead of 
to Tyre ; the latter, however, still preserved its rank, and 
was always considered the chief city of the land. 

The second question, namely, What was the internal 
vernment of the Phoenician cities ? is equally difficult and 
obscure. 

However desirable it may be to trace out accurately the 
gradual rise and progress of civic government in these, the 
earliest commercial cities, want of information limits us to a 
few general observations. 

First, then, there can be no doubt but that each Phoe- 
nician city had its own proper government, and that in this 
respect they were perfectly independent of each other. 
They always appear so, as the following pages will evince, 
upon every occasion, and in every period of their liistory ; 
being never spoken of but as separate states. 

Secondly, It seems ecpially certain, that the chief author- 
ity was placed in the hands of kings, and certainly of here- 
ditary kings, although political parties many times fomented 
revolutions by which new families were raised to the throne. 
This is (^sp(»cially sliown by th(‘ history of Tyre ; a catalogue 
of whose kings is extant in Josephus, from the time of Hi- 
ram, the couttnnporary of David, till the siege of the city 
by Nebuchadnezzar.'^ Even under the dominion of the 
Persians, the royal dignity was preserv(‘d ; though the mon- 
arebs wen^ now only tributary prineevs obliged to furnish 
money and ships to the Persians, and to attend them, when 
required, in their military expeditions. J'he kings of Tyre 
appear in this state in the expedition of the Persians against 
ithens,"^ and even as late as the overthrow of Persia and 
the capture of Tyre by Alexander."* As Tyre had its pro- 
per kings, so also had the other Phcenician cities, Sidon, 
Aradus, and Byblus."’ These are mentioned in various 
periods, and even as late as the Macc^donian ccmquest. 

Thirdly^ Notwithstanding the existence of the royal 

” •losEPHrs contra Apion. i. On. p. I04.‘l. 

f Heuodotcs, viii. (»/. The of Sidon and Tyre formed part of 

Xerxes’ council of war; the former taking precedence of the latter, at the 
command of Xerve^. Was thivS merely iwrsonal ? or according to the rank 
of the cities, among whom Sidon, as the narent city, stood at the head ? 

Arrian, ii, 24. Ibid. ii. 20. 
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dignity, the government was certainly not despotic ; nay, 
the monarchical power was so strictly limited as to render 
it almost republican. It was indeed well-nigh impossible 
that despotism could have endured for so many centuries in 
commercial states, which can only thrive in the atmosphere 
of political liberty. A large maritime commerce requires a 
spirit of enterprise and resolute activity altogether incom- 
patible with despotic government. Even the repeated po- 
litical changes which took place in all these cities, and more 
particularly in Tyre ; as well as the continual departure of 
colonies and their settlement in distant parts of the world ; 
arc circumstances which not only could not have been 
brouglit forth by despotism, but are the h^gitimate offspring 
of free nations. Many particulars which warrant this con- 
clusion may still be found in Phoenician history, notwith- 
standing the general scantiness of its information. 

Next to the kings stood the Plui'iiician magistrates.*^ 
These conjointly sent ambassadors.*” Indexed, at certain 
p(‘riods, a general congress of tlu' great Plurnician cities 
was wont to be held, when the kings in council with the 
synedrims, deliberated upon the common affairs of the con- 
federacy.*^ Tripolis was the place dc'stined for the common 
a.s.sembly of the three principal citif's. 

Besides this, there is no (jucstion but the authority of the 
nionarchs was very essentially limited by religion. The 
priests in tliese state's formed a numerous and powerful 
class, and .seem to havf? stood next in rank to the kings. 
Sicharbas, or Sicliveus, the chi('f priest of tin* principal tem- 
pl(», was the husband of Dido, and brotln'r-in-law to king 
Pygmalion. Ilis pers(‘cution and d(*ath by tin? latter, gave 
rise to those serious commotions which ended in the emi- 
gration of that numerous colony which founded the city of 
Carthage. Hie political intluencf* of the Phcenician j)riests 
of Baid among the Jews, which caused a revolution in tlic 

” Arkian, ii. 24, who calls them rory tv riXn. ® Ahuian, ii. 15. 

® ii. p. 1 13. As when a council was held rcspcclinj; the revolt from 

the Pt rsians. Kvon the very circumstance that some of the Tyrian kings, as 
forexam])le Pygmalion, were named tyrants, seems to prove that they should 
not all he considered such. There is mention, too, of a time when the kingly 
dignity was entirely banished from Tyre, and its jdacc supplied by that of 
suflfetes. This was after the incirectual siege of Nebuchadnezzar, Joseph. 
Op. 1Q46. 
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state, is sufficiently well known.** Among a people like the 
Phoenicians, where every thing so much depended on sanc- 
tuaries and religion, the priesthood could scarcely fail to 
have a large share in the government, though we are not in 
a situation to determine precisely its extent. 

The prophet Ezekiel, in his prophecy against the king of 
Tyre, gives us a somewhat deep insight into the power of 
the prince of that city. He pictures him as a powerful 
prince, living in great splendour ; but still as the prince of 
a commercial city, which by its trade filled his treasury. 
As a prince encouraging and protecting commerce by his 
wisdom and policy ; but which, in the end, degenerating to 
craft and injustice, he is threahmed with the punishment of 
his misdeeds. “ With thy wisdom and with thy understand- 
ing,” he cries out, “ hast thou gotten thee riches ; with gold 
and silver hast tliou filled thy treasury by means of the 
greatne.ss of thy commerce. Full of wisdom sealedst thou 
great sums ; thou dw’elt in a ganh'n of (lod, ornamented 
from thine infancy with preciotis stones, clothed with fine 
garments. But traffic has enriched thee with ill-gotten 
wealth, and thou hast sinned.”'* From this remarkable 
passage it may at least be gathered, that the revenue of the 
i^rian kings, and without doubt that of the princes of the 
other cities also, was derived from commerce ; but whether 
from the eustoms, or, which seems more probable, from a 
monopoly of some of the braiiclu's of trade, or from both, 
cannot be decided. 

These few observations contaiti the sum of what inlbrm- 
ation is left us concerning the internal government of these 
mighty cities ; and even of these lew, some are only con- 
jectures. We are rather better instructed respecting their 
foreign relations and colonies, and these we shall now pro- 
ceed to investigate. 

" How numerous they were aniKars from 1 Kinos, xviii. 22. 

“Ezekiel, xxviii. 4, .% 12, 15 , H». t.'oiif. Mii-h-aki.is’s Tnvuhtion and 
^tnarks. Among the precious stones (vcr.se 13) nine sorts are mentioned 
hy name, as the onyx, earltuncle, toj>a7., diamond, emerald, etc.; a proof of 
the high pitch to which the luxury of the great of Tyre was carried in this 
particular. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Colonies and Foreitjn Possessions of the Phoenicians, 

ARISE, O THOU DAUGHTER OF SIDON, TAKE THY FLIGHT TO THE ISLES OF 
CHITTIM. LSAIAII XXiii. 12 . 

One of the most intorestinc: spectacles wliich history aflbrds 
us, is the spread of nations by peaceable colonization. Des- 
potic empires, which an; only enlarj>;e(l by conquest, exhi- 
bit to us no picture of this kind : the forcible transplanting 
of nations, a custom common to them, could mwer becona; 
the foundation of flourishing; colonies, atteiKhnl, as they at 
all times are, by oppr(;ssion, and often by the dispersion o{‘ 
the captives carried away. If we look into tlu‘S(; coloni(‘s, 
they will f^'cnerally be found of a military cast, and intiMahnl 
rather, as in the Mac(*donian, Roman, and Russian mon- 
archies, to ji^uard tlie provinc(‘s of tin; empir(\ than for tlie 
cultivation of the land. Comnn'rcial nations, on the con- 
traiy, especially wlien under the auspices of civil liberty, 
(;xtend their navigation to distant r(*G;ions ; — l^lurnicians 
and (ireeks, not less than the liritish and Dut(‘h, soon dis- 
cover the necessity for fon;ip;n .‘settlements ; and notwith- 
standinp; all the abuses to which they an; liable*, abuses 
which the hi.storian cannot mistake, it is still undeniable, 
that not only their own (*ivili/ation, but, in a ^reat measure, 
the civilization of the whole human ract', (h*pend very rnucli 
upon these peaceful means of advancement. The continual 
intercourse with tlieir coloni(*s enlivens and extends the 
knowledfijc of the mother states ; and besid(*s this, it infalli- 
bly jirornotes the d(;veloprrK*nt of [)olitical ideas, and what 
is founded upon it, the [xn-fectinijf of civil fi;ov(;rninent. 
'^rhe portion of tin; people s(;parated from the parent (rountry 
undergo some change in every new settlement, as the differ- 
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ence in the nature of the country, and favourable or unfa- 
vourable circumstances necessarily give a new direction to 
the mind. In such cases, where society in a manner sets 
out anew, many improvements are easily and necessarily 
made, which could scarcely bo adopted where every thing is 
become fixed and settled ; and though it generally happens 
that colonies copy, in the first place, the government of the 
mother state, yet the difference of their foreign njlations, 
and the enlarged sphere of action which their necessities 
open to them, soon lead them to different views. It is from 
the bosom of colonies that civil liberty nearly in all ages has 
set forth ; Greece had no Solon till the colonies of Asisi 
Minor had attained their highest degree of splendour ; and 
while the parent country coidd only boast of a single legis- 
lator, whose object was to form citir-ens, and not merely war- 
riors, nearly every colony of Greece and Sicily possessed its 
Zaleucus or Charondas. In this way, indeed, every com- 
mei'cial state may be said to live again in the; coloni(*s it has 
founded. And thus, amid the ri.se and fall of empires, the 
advances of man in civilization, in all its multitudinous 
forms, is perpetuated and secured. 'I'yre and Sidon yielded 
to tlieir fate, but they had the happiness before their fall, to 
see flourishing around them, in tlu'ir hundreds of colonies, 
a numerous progeny. And though Europe should again 
experience the dreadful misfortune to sink under the yoke 
of despotism or anarchy, into the gloomy horrors of barbar- 
ism, Providence has provided for its re-birth, by scattering 
the seeds of its civilization over ovory part <^f the globe ; ex- 
hibiting in our days tlie astoni.shing spectacle, never before 
displayed, of ripeiuHl civilization in one part, while in others 
it is yet in blossom, or only pushing forth its earliest buds. 

To counterbalance thest* great bc'nefits, the system of 
colonization has in every age been attended with disadvan- 
tages equally striking. It leads to thirst of conquest and 
commercial jealousy ; and, unfortunately, has it not too often 
been the fat<^ of nations founding colonies, to sicken of this 
double malady, and perish under its influence. 

Thirst of conquest se(nns alxive all to be oppos(!d to the 
interests of commercial states. Friendship and peace with 
the nations with whom they have dealings, would appear the 
most likely means of keeping dieir ports open, and of ob- 
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taining commodities with which to freight their vessels. 
But unfortunately it has never been thus ; in ancient as in 
modem times, subjection has been the cry of the strongest, 
and with this upon their lips, the Carthaginians subjugated 
Spain ; the Spaniards, America ; and the British, India. 

It cannot be denied, but that, in numerous instances, the 
blind desire of aggrandizement, or even plunder, has been 
the object of these conquests ; but quite as often, perhaps 
oftener, this desire of conquest sprung out of the peaceable 
system of spreading the human race by colonies. In trading 
with distant countries, and especially with rude, uncivilized 
nations, these kind of settlements are indispensable to the 
carrying on a secure and regular commerce ; but even these 
are almost sure to give rise to ilisputes, by the aggressions 
of one party or the other ; little bickerings grow into violent 
disputes ; these lead to open war, which only ends with the 
subjugation of the natives, or tlie destruction of the colonies. 

The extent to which commercial ji'ulousy was carried at 
a very early period, is shown in my Uesearclx's upon the 
Commerce of the Carthaginians; the Carthaginians inherited 
it from their ancestors, who, even in the time of Herodotus, 
threw all the mystery they could over their distant naviga- 
tion. This rivalry led to wars when(!ver powerful compi^ti- 
tors started up, such us the Carthaginians found in the 
Greeks. Tlie Pha’iiicians, on the contrary, had tin; good 
fortune to enjoy the sea trade of tlu; Mediterranean for cen- 
turies, without any powerful competitor. As the Greeks of 
Asia Minor began to acquire importance, theses ancient 
merchants seemed rather inclined to slum, than contend witli 
them ; and they came less fre(|ucntly in contact, as their 
principal maritime comnu-na' lay in different rt'gions. 

So far therefore as we may judge from the information 
before us, the Pluenicians appear to have been less en- 
tangled in commercial wars than their descendants the ('ar- 
thaginians, or the British and Dulch of modiTn times. Yet, 
that they did not keep entirely clear of war and conijuost, 
though their circumscribed territory, fortunately for them, 
rendered it impossible for them to think of making large 
conquests ; — that they had the will, though not the means, 
may be gleaned from numerous jiarticulars scattered in their 
history. For though the extent of their population did not 
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allow of their raising large armies from among themselves, 
they very early adopted the system of carrying on their wars 
by means of hired troops : a system to which all commer- 
cial states have had, and always must have, recourse in their 
continental wars, — and one which their colonists, the Car- 
thaginians, carried on to a much wider extent. It is not 
merely the relatively small number of idle and useless men, 
nor the facility of procuring the means of subsistence, which 
prevents the formation of pow^erful armies in such states ; 
we must also take into account the little consideration in 
which soldiers are held in countries where the merchant is 
every thing, and especially in republics, where the hired 
soldier is regarded as the paid servant of the citizens. 

In much the same manner, therefore, that Carthage hired 
troops from almost every part of Africa and Europe, did 
Tyre hire them from the countries of Minor and Upper 
Asia. The other Phamician states also furnished their con- 
tingents, both of land and marine forces. From these states 
were taken the garrison of Tyre itself, to which was con- 
fided the care and security of the city. “ They of Persia, 
of Lydia, and of Lycia w^ere thy warriors ; they hanged their 
shields and helmet in thee ; they of Arvad w^ere in thine 
army about thy walls, and kept watch before thy gates ; 
they hanged their shields upon thy towers, and have thus 
made thee illustrious.”^ It is probable, however, that 
foreign mercenaries were only employed upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, when these states were engaged in foreign 
wars. 

It has already been remarked, that tlie situation of Phoe- 
nicia rendered it impossible for its inhabitants to extend 
tfieir territory in Asia by concpiest ; but a wide range was 
open to them in the neighbouring isles of the Mediterra- 
nean ; and of all these none seems to have had greater at- 
tractions for them than the nearest and largest — the isle of 
Cyprus." It is not only certain that the Tyrians established 
themselves in this island, but also that they made it one of 
their provinces ; for the Cyprians rebelled against Tyre with 
its other subjects, wdieii Salmanasser invaded Syria. The 
city of Cittium was the principal settlement of the Tyrians 

* Ezekiel, xxvii. 10, 11. 

* Joseph. Ant. Jwl ix. 14; cf. Michael. Spkil. i. p. 106. 

VOL. I. X 
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upon this island, which they named after this city,® as they 
did also the smaller islands of the Archipelago and the 
coasts ; they still however had colonies in the other cities of 
the island.^ Even afterwaixis, when Tyre had lost all do- 
minion over her, Cyprus and Tyre stood in the closest al- 
liance ; and this is particularly visible in the time of Alex- 
ander, who regarded the subjugation of Cyprus, with its 
nine cities and their nine monarchs or chiefs, as a natural 
and inevitable consequence of the capture of Tyre.® 

It is even more difficult to point out the exact relations 
which the Phoenicians maintained with tlieir other colonies 
than it is with Cyprus. Nevertheless the fragments of their 
history, considered together, afford us several particulars, 
strikingly characteristic of the genius and policy of that 
people. 

tirst. The system of extending themselves by coloniza- 
tion was very clearly a natural consequence of tlieir trade, 
which absolutely required such settlements. But besides 
this, their history proves that they consid(*red it as the surest 
and most convenient method of preventing disturbances and 
revolutions at home, which would naturally result from the 
disproportionate increase of population in so small, and yet 
so commercial a country.*’ An ovei’grown population is 
commonly the cur.se of large trading cities ; and it is this 
evil in particular which renders viohait revolutions so dread- 
ful ; hence its increase is ncci'ssarily dangerous, ami should 
be guarded against. The republican states of the ancient 
world soon became acquainted with this evil ; and the most 
natural remedy which pr(!sented itself to them, was to lessen 

^ There can be no doubt that (Kittim) is identical with Ciltiiim; 

and that it .signified not only the whole island, but also the neighbouring 
islands and coasts, is clear from Joseph rs, Arr/t, i. 7 . Op. p. 13. We learn 
further from Cicero, iJe Fin. iv. 2(), that Cittium was a Pha?nician, and not 
a Greek colony. Sec Gesenius, Commvntar ziim Jesaias^ i. p. 7‘J1» etc, 

* The authorities will be found crdlcctcd in Bochart, p. 370, etc. cf. 
Strabo, p. 1003. Vestiges of the Plnrnician settlements upon this island 
still exist ; one, for example, in the Pho nician epitaph discovered by M. V. 
Ha.mmer, To})fxjraph. Amichfen in der Levante^ p. 154. 

^ Ahr»a\, ii. 17. 

® It will be seen in the part of this wtirk relating to the Carthaginians, 
that this was likewise a iin vailing maxim among that people; and when 
the gr^ al resemblance ot the colonial system of the two nations is 
dered, no doubt can he entertained of the Carthaginians having inherited it 
from the Phoenicians. But this reason i.s expressly stated as the cause of the 
^oundcuion of Utica. Jf?sTi v. xviii. 4. 
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the number of the people by colonization. The following 
up of this system, and the want of foreign settlements for 
the purposes of trade, would at once satisfactorily account 
for the astonishing spread of this nation by colonies, even if 
their history did not show that internal commotions, not- 
withstanding this precaution, were the occasion of new emi- 
grations, by forcing the weaker and discontented party to 
leave their country and seek a foreign abode ; an example 
uf which occurs in the history of the foundation of Carthage. 

Secondly. The direction of Phoenician colonization, was 
from east to west along tlie shores of the Mediterranean. 
Their sea trade, from tlie situation of their country, could 
proceed in no other ; and we are led by the remains of early 
traditions, which have been preserved from the ancient his- 
tory of this people, to conclude, tliat this was the route pur- 
sued. For what else was that Tyrian Hercules, of whose 
expedition to Iberia, to make war upon the son of Chrysaor, 
the rich-in-gold, we have an account, if not the tutelary god, 
first of the mother city, then of tlie colonies also ; and thus 
generally the symbol of the Phamician race ? And the his- 
tory of his expeditions along the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
what is it, if not an allegorical relation of the outspread of 
the people by trade and navigation, and of the general civil- 
ization which resulted therefrom ? 

All these traditions are hamled down to us through Greek 
poets and mythologists, and have b<>en changed by them in 
various ways, and even confounded with others, in order to 
fit in and form part of their «‘pic poems and narrations. 
But notwithstanding this, the pure mythos seems to have 
heen preserved to us almost in its original shape by Di- 
odorus.^ 

’ The passap;c of Diodorus will be found in his works, i. n. 262, etc. The 
expedition of Hercules into Spain is there given as the tenth of his labours ; 
the whole narrative of Diodorus, however, if not innnediatcly taken from 
Tinueus, is evidently borrowed from ;i Greek epic poet, who has transferred 
tile Pliamician tradition of the Tyrian Hercules to the Greek deity of the 
same name, with only such alterations as were necessary to the plot of his 
poem. This opinion obtains no small conlirmation from what Diodorus, 
i. p. 344, relates of the inhabitants of the llaleaiic islands, among w^hom 
a tradition prevailed, that Hercules had coiuiuered the country of Gevyon on 
account of its treasures in silver and gold ; they therefore forbade the intro- 
duction of these metals into their islands, that they might not excite the cu- 
pidity of conquerors. They therefore explained the mythos in this way, being 
themselves of Phoenician origin. 

X -2 
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The attempt to clear up and explain every particular of 
this fable would be doing violence to the manes of remote 
antiquity. Some of the principal features of this allegory I 
shall, nevertheless, venture to expose, fearless of incurring 
this reproach. 

Hercules is said to have undertaken his expedition with 
a numerous fleet, which assembled at Crete ; an island 
forming, as will presently be seen, one of the principal links 
of the Phoenician chain of colonies. Its object was Spain, 
the country abounding in gold, and where Chrysaor, the 
father of Geryon, reigned. Hercules passed through Africa, 
where he introduced agriculture, and built the great city of 
Hecatompylos.® He thus came to the strait, which he 
crossed over to Gades. Spain submitted to him, and he 
carried away the oxen of Geryon as booty ; taking his way 
back through Gaul, Italy, and the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia. 

The principal features of this allegory seem scarcely to 
require an explanation. It is only among a maritime people 
that this mythos could have been formed, as a fleet is fitted 
out for the undertaking. That this took place at Crete, the 
most convenient island, shows that the party did not extend 
their views toward the western Mediterranean, until they 
had well established their dominion over the eastern islands. 
Neither did they undertake these expeditions for the mere 
purpose of destruction and conejuest. They carried civiliza- 
tion with them ; they instructed the barbarians in the art 
of agriculture, and accustomed them to fixed dwellings. 
And where did this take place ? — Precisely in those countries 
which were colonized by the Phoenicians ; that is, in Africa, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. But the express object of this expe- 
dition was, that very land which was the main source of Phoe- 
nician wealth, and the principal scat of its tnule ; namely, 
the southern and western parts of Spain. Thus the tradi- 
tions, as they have been handed down to us by the poets, arc 
in accordance with the historical facts. The Phoenicians 
gradually spread themselves round the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. They came at last to the pillars of Hercules, 
and even went beyond them. But in every part their 

‘ Uecatompvlos was a larm city in the interior of the Carthaginian do- 
minions, which was afterwards conquered by them. Diodob. i. p. Ii65. 
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colonies were confined to the sea coast, and hence it may 
fairly be concluded, that they owed their foundation to 
commerce. 

Thirdly. These colonial cities were spread in a very 
unequal manner along the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
being in some districts crowded and numerous, while in 
other parts there were but few or none. Like the English 
and Dutch, the Phoenicians had their colonial dominions, 
which of course were precisely those which they made the 
principal seats of their trade. To these more especially be- 
longed the territory of Carthage, on the northern coast of 
Africa, and the southern and western parts of Spain. Their 
settlements were more rare on the great islands of the west- 
ern Mediterranean, Sicily and Sardinia, which they seem to 
have regarded only as stations for their more distant naviga- 
tion, and which therefore were the same to them in their voy- 
ages to Gades and the pillars of Hercules, as is the Cape of 
Good Hope to our modern navigators in their way to India. 

Fourthly, Commercial jealousy, though they avoided 
. as much as possible all collision, arose out of the colonial 
system of the Phoenicians. The Greeks were the first na- 
tion with whom they came in contact ; and this must have 
happened as soon as that people became powerful on the 
Mediterranean. Yet a comparison of the situation of the 
Greek and Phoenician colonics would almost lead one to con- 
clude, that a tacit agreement had existed between the two 
nations, to keep as much as possible out of each other’s way. 

They ceded voluntarily, as it were, to the Greeks many 
countries which in high antiipiity they seem to have colo- 
nized. They left to them the coasts of Asia Minor and the 
Black Sea ; they abandoned to them Southern Italy and 
the greatest part of the Sicilian coast ; and they scarcely 
interfered with them on the shores of Gaul. But it must 
be remembered, on the other hand, that they woidd suffer 
no Greek settlement in their colonial dominions, where in 
general they would not endure foreigners. The stories re- 
specting their sacrificing strangers to their gods, seem, sup- 
posing them fables, to have been imagined and spread 
abroad, for the purpose of keeping foreigners from their 
settlements. 

Fifthly. It seems natural to suppose that a close con- 
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nexion must always have been kept up between colonies, 
indebted to commerce for their origin with the parent state; 
indeed a kind of dependence upon the latter. But the 
great and difficult art of keeping their colonies in subjec- 
tion, so well understood by their descendants, the Cartha- 
ginians, seems never to have been known in an equal degree 
by the Phoenicians. Their colonies, favoured by their for- 
tunate situation, grew beyond their management, and soon 
became independent, if they were not so from the first. It 
requires but little reflection to account for this. The Phoe- 
nicians, like manv of the commercial nations who have come 
after them, extended their dominion beyond what their 
power would suffice to maintain in authority. To this it 
may be added, that Tyre was not situated like Carthage in 
the centre of her colonies ; consequently, though she might 
have been able to mise armies equally numerous, yet she 
could not so easily make them effectivi,'. Carthage, almost 
without effort, could transport her armies to Sicily and 
Sardinia ; Britain in the presmit day can .send out forces to 
India; but if Tyre had made the attemjit to carry an Asiatic, 
army to Spain, it is probable .she would have fuih.'d. If we 
except therefore the neighbouring island of Cyprus and 
others, and a few of the most important at a gri'ater dis- 
tance, especially the setth.'ments containing min<‘s worked 
by the natives, it will b(i found, that tin; ndations of Tyri? 
with her colonies w'cre limited to the ties of commerce, and 
the obligations iinpo.sed by their mutual piety : the latter 
w'cre never neglected ; the former were most carefully pre- 
served ; and religion furnished a strong bund, which knit 
the whole tog(?th(3r. This band was the common w'orship 
of the national gods by common feasts and .sacrifices, at 
which ambassadors, sent expre.ssly by the difli'rent cities, 
joined and assisted. Was not this policy, though generated, 
as perhaps it was, by circumstances, the wi.sest, best, and 
most rational, which the Pluimicians, in their situation, 
could follow ? They gave up nothing by so doing, but 
what after a great expense of blood and tnaisuri; they would 
have been compelled to relimjuish. The ports of tlunr 
colonies were op(3n to them ; and they enjoyed tor centuries 
all the '. aluable bh’.ssings wdiich a peaceable and undisturbed 
^:omnierce is wont to bestow. 
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Sixthly. The period at which the Phoenician colonies 
were founded can only be determined in a general manner. 
That of the building of Carthage is still uncertain. There 
can, however, be no doubt, that the establishment of some of 
the settlements, beyond the sea, took place in the deepest 
antiquity. Should even the early foundation of Tartessus 
and Gades be doubted, there can be no question respecting 
the migration of Cadmus to Boeotia, and the building of 
Thebes ; facts which prove, that 1500 years before the 
Christian era, Phoenician colonies had crossed the seas. 
The foundation of mo.st of them, however, certainly took 
place in the flourishing period of Phoenicia, during which 
the trade and navigation of Tyre made such wonderful ad- 
vances ; that is, from the reign of David to that of Cyrus, 
1000 — 550, B. C. During this time, according to the 
best evidence of antiquity, Utica, Carthage, Leptis,® etc., 
were founded ; a statement which is further confirmed by 
the fact, that the greater part of the Phoenician colonies are 
expressly called colonies of Tyre. Now this city did not 
acquire much celebrity till about this time, nor till after the 
period of Homer, who seems not to have been acquainted 
with it, though he often speaks of Sidon. 

I shall now leave these general preliminary observations, 
and entering rather more into particulars, take a closer view 
of the Phoenician colonies."* It is only by this that an ade- 
quate idea of the importance of this nation in tlie history of 
tlie world can be obtained ; it will also pave the way to the 
inquiry respecting their commerce. I shall not here follow 
the example of Bochart, who has founded his opinions 
chiefly upon etymologies ; but shall take for my guide only 
the positive evidence which history furnishes. 

The islands of the Mediterranean nearest to Phccnicia, as 
well Cyprus and Crete, iis the smaller ones of the Archipela- 
go, the Sporides and the Cyclades ; and again, those towards 
the north, jjs far as the Helle.spiint, almost without excep- 
tion were colonized by Pha*nicians. The cities in the isle 
of Cyprus, according to the testimony of one of the most 

I^Sec the proofs in Bochart, p. 373, etc. 

In order that he may understand pn>pcrly the following survey, I must 
i)eg of the reader to have continually before him a map of the Mediterranean 
and the surrounding countries ; D'Anville’s, if {)ossible. 
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credible writers, were nearly all of Phoenician origin;” it 
has already been remarked, that the whole island seems to 
have been reduced to a Phoenician province ; and it must 
have been of the highest importance to that nation, from its 
supplying them in abundance with all the materials for ship- 
building. Traces of the Phoenicians in Crete are preserved 
in the mythology of the island ; here also the worship of 
Hercules was naturalized; and the fable of Europa, of 
which it was the scene, was certainly of Phoenician origin.*® 
The cities of the isle of Rhodes, Jalyssus, Camirus, and Lin- 
dus,‘® (Rhodes itself was not built till a later period,) fol- 
lowed the Phoenician worship ; and the vestiges of it in the 
lesser islands of the Archipelago will be found carefully col- 
lected in Bochart.** This nation also had a considerable 
establishment in the island of Thasos, on the Thracian coast. 
They found out in one of their voyages of discovery, that 
the mountains of this island abounded in gold ; this magnet 
soon attracted them, and they here founded mines — works 
of which Herodotus saw the shafts and galleries.*® 

Traces also of the Phcenicians arc found on the west, and 
even on the northern coast of Asia Minor. They are said 
to have founded the cities of Pronectus and Bithynium on 
the Black Sea and the Propontis;"' and in the mountains 
of Pisidia and Caria still dwelt a nation, or rather the; rem- 
nant of a nation, the Solymes, whose language betrays their 
Phoenician descent.'^ 

The Phmnicians, however, w'orc driven out of all these 
countries and islands, as the Carian race, and still more so, 
the Hellenic, spreading out of (Jrecce, filled with their co- 
lonies not only the islands, but also the coast of Asia Minor. 
There is no account of tlu; Pluenicians engaging in any 
hostilities with tlu; Clreeks for tin? possi'ssion of these coun- 
tries, probably becausr; the principal direction of their sea 

*' Diod. ii. p, 114. 

” Afollod. iii. I. If, as Hokck ha.s rendered probalile, {CreUiy p. 83, etc.,) 
Europa, in the most ancient Plni'nician mythos, is to bo understood, not as 
sij^ifying a part of the world, but the Plurnician deity Astartc, whose wor- 
ship was spread with the Phomician colonies, tliis will evidently confirm the 
inlcipretation given above of the mythos of the expedition of Hercules. 

“ Diod. i. n. 377* ’* Bochaht, p. 40b, etc. 

** Herod, li. 44, ct vi. 47. Stf.fh. do tirb. h. v. 

rX«5<T<Tav iiiv ^ivirnrav dwo tJTOfiarutp d^ptfvrt^* JoSEFIf. t/l Apioti. l. CJ? 
ChoeriJo Tratjicoy p. 1047* 
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trade lay in other regions, which they considered more pro- 
ductive and more important. Perhaps, indeed, it was their 
expulsion from these islands which turned their attention to 
those in the western Mediterranean. 

They could have no colonies on the Egyptian coast, be- 
cause it was a fundamental maxim of the Egyptians to suf- 
fer no vessels, either of their own or of foreigners, to enter 
the mouths of the Nile. To make up for this, however, 
they had a large settlement in the capital of Egypt itself ; 
one entire quarter of Memphis being inhabited by Phoe- 
nicians : a very evident proof that they carried on, by the 
inhabitants of that quarter of the world, a part in the primi- 
tive caravan trade of Eastern Africa. 

Perhaps the same cause which led them to retire from 
Asia Minor kept them out of Italy for however extraor- 
dinary it may appear, not the least trace is here to be found 
of any Phoenician settlement. Probably it was the Etrus- 
cans, rather than the (1 reeks, who prevented their establishing 
themselves in this country. On the other hand, they en- 
deavoured with all their might to keep their footing in Sicily, 
the only place in which they came in direct contact with 
the Oreeks, as declared rivals. 

There is one diHiculty which attends all modern re- 
searches respecting the colonies of the Phoenicians in Sicily, 
and other parts of the wcst(?rn Mediterranean ; and that is, 
to distinguish between the proper Phoenicians and the Car- 
thaginians, as the Greek writers vory fi’(?quently designate 
the latter by the same name. But notwithstanding the mis- 
trust to W'hich this must always give rise, there are decisive 
proofs that the proper Phamic.ians had established settle- 
ments in Sicily long before the rise of the Carthaginian 
power. “ Ijong before the Grei^ks emigrated into Sicily,” 
says Thucydides,*” “the Pliamicians had occupied the coasts 
of that island, and the smaller ones in its neighbourhood ; 
but when the Greeks began to frt;quent it, they retired to 
Motya, Soloes, and Panormus.” Diodorus's account of the 

Herod, ii. 112. 

** How much the Carthaginians desired to establish themselves on the 
Italian coasts, and what efforts were made to prevent it, is shown in the old 
commercial treaties between Carthage and Rome, wliich are given in the ap- 
pendix to the African nations. 

* Tiiucvd. vi, 2. 
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colonies which the proper Phosnicians successively founded,®* 
in proportion as their navigation and commerce increased, 
in Sicily, Sardinia, and the neighbouring islands, is still more 
conclusive. 

When the Carthaginians began to wax great, and to ap- 
propriate to themselves the navigation of the western Medi- 
terranean, they usually trod in the footsteps of the parent 
state, and inherited, as it were, their possessions and estab- 
lishments, by sending new colonists into the old places which 
had fallen into decay. It may, therefore, very safely be af- 
firmed, that just those very cities which became the most 
celebrated of Sicily, (as for example, Motya, Soloes, and 
Panormus, together with the mountain city of Eryx, where 
the worship of Astarte, or Venus Erycina, c.ontinued a last- 
ing monument of tin; Phoenicians,'-') were also among tin; 
most ancumt Pluenician settlements. 

Equally certain, but just as vague, are the accounts rr;- 
specting their colonies in Sardinia. It was principally for 
the sake of their intercom-se with Spain, that they were so 
desirous of securing here, as well as in Sicily, stations for 
their ships to touch at in their long voyages.'-’^ To the do- 
minion of Sardinia, however, which their successors the 
Carthaginians obtained, they never, so far us we know, made 
the least pretension. It was imough for them to mnintain 
themselves in the island ; and they could not, like the Car- 
thaginians, transport over numerous armies to subdue the 
inhabitants. 

The Balearic islands lay just in their way, and could not 
remain unknown. Indeed, according to a direct statement 
of Diodonis, tliey w’cri! first occupied by the Phcenicinns, 
one hundred and fifty years after the building of Carthage. 
We know not upon what data this chronological statement 
is grounded ; and it is impo.ssible to determine from the 
words of this author, whether he is speaking of the proper 
Phcenicians or of the Carthaginians ; but the first seems 
certainly the more probable, as well from the connexion in 
which the pas.sage stands, as from the respective situations 
of Tyre and C'arthage at the time mentioned ; Tyre being 
then by far the greater and more powerful trading city of 

*' Dioi). i. p. .'J5S. ” PoLVB. i. 55. Diud. i. p. 326. 

" Diod. i. p. 3.58. •* Ibid. i. p. .343. 
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the two, and was still in full possession of a maritime com- 
merce with Spain. 

We thus reach this most important peninsula ; one of the 
chief colonial countries of the Phoenicians ; the great object 
of their navigation ; the principal seat of their commerce ; 
and not a whit less important to them than Peru has been 
to modern Spain. The description of their trade with this 
rich province I shall reserve for the next section, and limit 
myself here to merely such geographical and historical ob- 
servations as I think may be fairly deduced from the various 
accounts which have been handed down to us from antiquity. 

First. There is, upon the whole, scarcely the least doubt 
respecting the part of Spain occupied by the principal set- 
tlements of the Phoenicians. All, or certainly the most 
part, were situated in the southern part of the present An- 
dalusia, on both sid(?s of th<! strait, from the mouths of the 
Anas, (Guadiana,) at both sides of the ( luadalquiver, to the 
frontiers of Granada, and ev(,*n Murcia. The abori<»:incs 
dwelling in this district were the Turdetani ; but this native 
tribe had so much intermingled with the Phmnicians, as to 
give rise along the coast to a mixed race, who were called 
the Bastuli.*® 

Secondly. It seems certain then that it is in this district 
that must be sought the celebrated Tartessus, Carteia, 
Gades, as well as the pillars of Hercules ; and here there is 
but little difficulty till we come to fix the particular situation 
of each. The embellishments of the poets, who made this 
distant region the scene of many of their fables, have so 
confused and distorted historical facts, that at last even the 
very historians themselves knew not upon what to rely. 
Respecting even the pillars of Hercules, the greatest diver- 
sity of opinions has been held ; some have sought for them 
in the Atlantic Ocean near Gades ; others at Gibraltar ; and 
others elsewhere:'*'' scarcely a doubt, however, can now be 
entertained, but that the rocks of Calpe and Abyla, upon 
which Gibraltar and t!euta now stand, gave rise to this ap- 
pellation, and to the long string of fables which refer to 
them. The inquiry respecting Tartessus is beset with much 
greater difficulties : a river Tartessus, an island Tartessus, a 

” Sev Cellar lus, i. p. Mannkrt, i. §. 275. 

*• Cellar, i. p. 72. Manneut, i. §. 290. 
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place Tartessus, are spoken of, and have been sought for 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in another ; and, 
lastly, we hear of a district Tartessus. This great diversity 
seems alone sufficient to instruct us respecting the idea we 
should attach to this name. As in ancient geography, all 
names applied to the furthermost countries of the earth are 
vague and uncertain ; such is the case with this, and it 
would therefore be useless to endeavour to determine the 
exact spot where Tartessus formerly stood. Among the 
oriental nations, who had heard nothing more from the 
mysterious Pheenicians than the name of this distant coun- 
try, it was considered, in a general manner, as the further- 
most place towards the west, without any one being able to 
give more accurate information respecting it ; but in the 
commercial geography of the Phoenicians, by Tartessus was 
evidently understootl, the whole of southern Spain, which 
had been subjected to their authority. It was consequently 
a very indefinite term, probably much the same as that of 
the West Indies among tin; moderns ; and thus perhaps we 
have a river, an island, and a territory of this name, hecausi! 
that country comprised all th<!se.'’‘ Now when the river 
Tartessus is spoken of, we understand it to be the limtis, or 
Guadalquiver, which, by flowing into the sea in two streams, 
forms an island, where, from the usual commercial policy 
of the Phoenicians, it is highly probable that their first s(!t- 
tlement was made ; and it is for this reason that Strabo has 
placed here the city of 'rartessus.'*” But as they (.‘xtended 
their dominion, the name extended also ; and thus aro.se a 
di.strict of Tartessus, which imrnsased to a considerable size. 
The name Tartessus was also ajipliesl to nearly all the colo- 
nial cities in the neighbourhood.'*'' It seems therefore a fruit- 
less hypothesis of Bochart s to adopt three; Tartessus(*s ; and 
still le.ss can I adopt the opinion of a modern writer, who 
places Tartessus where Seville, the, ancient Mispalis, now 
stands ; ** though I will not undertake; to deny that Ilis|)alis 
never bore the name of Tartessus. If there ev(;r was a city 
Tartessus, it was certainly one of tlu* most ancient, probably 

” SiKi'H. de iirb. s. v. Tnprtiavbc, ct ibi interpret. 

Stiiab. p. 221. lie tcmarki! sotin after, that some had confounded it 
with Ciirteia. 

Cellab. i. |). fiy. 


** Mannert, i. §. 295. 
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the most ancient of the Phoenician colonies ; and it is 
scarcely conceivable that they should have founded this so 
deep in the country, and so far from the coast. 

Next to Tartessus, the island city of Gades, or Gadeix, is 
most deserving attention. It was a ruling maxim of the 
Phoenicians, as well as of the Carthaginians, to choose islands 
at a short distance from the continent for their settlements ; 
these proving the most secure staples for their wares. This 
custom they observed in Spain. At a very small distance 
from the coast, and beyond the pillars of Hercules, were 
situated two small islands in the Atlantic Ocean.®* The 
largest of these was about nine miles in circumference, and 
from its situation and state left them nothing to wish for. 
Here, on the most remote point of the known world, beyond 
which all was viewless, except the immeasurable waste of 
ocean, did they fix their abode, and built upon the two 
islands one city, which became one of the most remarkable 
of the world ; and which, favoured by its happy situation, 
has continued such, notwithstanding all the political and 
commercial revolutions that have taken place, up to the 
present day. This enterprise, so justly celebrated in their 
annals, was also sung by the poets ; who make the islands of 
Gades and Er)'thea, where reigned the trijde-bodied Geryon, 
the furthest p<^)int of the <*xpedition of the Tyrian Her- 
cules. To him indeed was dedicated the renowned temple, 
built at the northern (Extremity of tht; largest island, and 
which, even in the tinu; of the Romans, was regarded as one 
of the most venerable monuments of antiquity.®* 

A thinl city, equally rmnarkable, and whose name alone 
betrays its Plut'nician origin, was Carteia. It would be 
difficult to determine accurately its site ; it may be regarded 
however as certain, that it stood in the neighbourhood of 
the present Gibndtar, probably near to Algiziras. “ Its situ- 
ation, too, le<l it to be calk'd Calpe ; at least there seems 
many reasons for believing, that the city so frequently men- 
tioned under this name was no other than Carteia. 

Of the remaining cities, Malaca and Hispalis, the present 
Malaga and Seville, best deserve notice. The first derives 

” Strap, p. 257. The smaller island usually bore the name of Erythea. 
Pliny assures us thai the ancient Gades was built ujton this small island. 

Diod. i. p. 345. Strap. 1. c. * Mannert. i. §. 287. 
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its name from the excellent salt fish which it exported in 
large quantities ; the other was built on the Guadalquiver, 
at the point to which the tide ran up, and where it was 
navigable for ships of considerable burthen. 

These were the principal places ; but besides these, the 
country was every where strewed over with Phoenician vil- 
lages, and altogether, as it were, Pliamicianised. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, there were here above two hundred places 
said to be of Phoenician origin and though even many 
may have been Carthaginian, yet they could only be few 
compared to the whole. 

Thirdly, When it is remembered, that, even in the time 
of Homer, tin and amber were well-known articles of Phoe- 
nician commerce, there can be no doubt that the settle- 
ments of the Phoenicians reach up beyond this period. It 
is impossible to fix accurately the time of its foundation. 
The name Tarshish, or Tartessiis, mentioned in the Mosaic 
records, among the tribes descended from Noah and dis- 
persed after the flood, cannot with any direct certainty ho 
referred to Spain ; there is, how(»ver, a very remarkable 
historical fact preserved resp^'cting the foundation of ( iad(?s, 
which any one acquainted with tin* usual manner of pro- 
ceeding among the Ph(enicians must consider, from its situ- 
ation, to have been one of their first settlein(*nts. “ Gades, 
it is said, was founded at the sairu* time* with Utica; the 
foundation of I tica took place*. 270 y(‘ars b(*fore that of ( jir- 
thage.’'^^ According to this stat(*m(*nt, the foundation of 
Gades must be placed at about 1 100 yi'ars before the Chris- 
tian era, or 100 y(*ars after the Trojan war. Exactly the 
same account is found in Pomponius Mela ; and although 
these statements only bring us to some whovo ahout tin; date, 
they must be regarderl as of gr(‘at advantage ; because th(?y 
very clearly prove, that tho most liv(*ly intercourse with 
Spain existed in the most flourishing [)(*riod of Tyre*, and of 
Phamicia in general. 

** Straw, p. 23^>; cf, liornART, p. GS3. 

Straw, p. 209. « Oiid. p. 207. 

pATERcrtr s (i. 2) expressly says, that (Jades wa.s founded 
nearly at the same time as Otica; and adds, that it was about tlie Onie of the 
reign of ( kKlriis, viz. about 1 100 h. C. Aristotle has re(;ordcd the date of tlie 
foundatio n of Utica in ins work, />/• Mirnhil. c. I4(i; aud also adds, that it 
\va» this stated in the Piimnician annals: iv rate ♦oivmiraTi: hropiate. 'the 
statement will be found in Diodorv s, i. p. 3^)8. 
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Fourthly. The relation in which the parent country and 
the colonies stood towards each other, is here also unfortu- 
nately buried in such deep obscurity, that very little can be 
said positively upon this highly interesting object. Only 
a few dark traces are left ; but these, when carefully investi- 
gated, seem to give us the clue to several important facts. 
Thus it appears that the Phoenicians at first came merely as 
merchants,* and made no attempt to plant settlements, till, 
after a closer acquaintance with the natives, they found it 
necessary for the enlargement and better security of their 
trade. Whether these colonies from the beginning were 
dependent upon Tyre is uncertain ; their nature, so far as 
their object was the working of the mines, seems to decide 
in the affirmative. How, unless this had been the case, 
would the Tyrians have been able to turn them to such good 
account, that they sliould be represented as the principal 
source of their opulence ; — how have kept strangers away ? 
The numerous emigrations that were constantly taking 
place, (much the same as in the last centuries poured from 
8[)ain into the new world,) as well as the intermixture 
with the natives, seem to lead to the same conclusion. A 
passage, too, in the prophet Isaiah,®-* tends to show tliat 
their dominion, like that of all other mining colonies, was 
not vtny mild. However this may have been, it is quite 
certain that the PhciMiician colonies in Spain, if not inde- 
pendent from the first, b(?came so at a very early p(*riod : 
for when the Phocicau Greeks first voyaged to Phoenician 
Spain, which happened in the period of Cyrus, about 550, 
th(!y fountl Tartessus existing as a free state, with its own 
king, who bore himself so civilly towards the Greeks as 


“ Diodor. i. p. 35S. 

” See chap, xxiii. 10. Tliis ob.scurc passage is thus translated by Ge- 
senias ; 

“Pass like the Nile through thy land, 0 daughter of Tarshish; 

No girdle longer obsiructs thee.” 

Thus .the ijrophet, while he is foretelling the downfal of Tyre, cries out to 
the Tartessians, Move now at liliertv in your emaneijiated eouutiy, for your 
chains are broken ! The e.segetical eoinmi'iitator may decide, whether, in 
this comparison with the Nile, the expres.«ion doiitjliter (if Turs/iish alludes to 
the Tartessian pt?oplc, or may not also be referred to the river Tartessus, 
the Guadalquiver, which it is said shall its freely flow through the free-be- 
come country of Tartessus, as the Nile through Egypt. The sense is the 
same, the metaphor alone being changed. Geskmus, thmmenf. i. 732, refers 
the words to the people. 
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plainly to show, that he was not unaccustomed to the visits 
of strangers.^ This prince, whose reign is said to have ex- 
tended to eighty years, was named Arganthonius ; and this 
account of him, given by Herodotus, has been repeated by 
numerous other writers. There can therefore be no doubt, 
but that the territory of the Phoenicians upon the main land 
of the Spanish peninsula, fell under the dominion of a 
monarch perfectly independent. But the case was other- 
wise with regard to Gades. This state appears to have had 
a republican government, and to have been the chief of the 
neighbouring small colonies on the coast, much the same as 
Carthage was in Africa witli tliis city it soon entered into 
a friendly alliance, which continued to the time of the Ro- 
man wars, when its willing submission to the Romans pur- 
chased it the rights of municipality. 

The columns of Hercules formed tlie boundaries of the 
world, as known to the ancients. Tlui countries without 
these, and beyond Gades, were enveloped in the thickest 
obscurity, which the Pluenicians end(mour(Hl to increasci 
by a mysterious secrecy. Only v(‘ry doubtfid information, 
therefore, can be expected inspecting th(‘ir farth(*r settl(‘- 
ments upon the shores of tlie oc(‘an. Wa hear nothing be- 
yond this point of great an<l flourishing colouii^s, such us 
Gades ; though th(5 very (‘xtensive range of their navigation 
must hav(; rendered more distant s(?ttlem(»nts necessary. 
Strabo speaks of no less than thnu; hundred citi(‘s, said to 
have been found(M] by Tyre on tin' w(\stern coast of Africa, 
but which afterwards fell a prey to the rude Gietuli and 
Libyans.*' However exaggerated this number may be, it 
would not render the flu’t itself inij)robable, if it did not 
seem to be opposed by the circumstance of Hanno's having 
described the coast in his Voyage, as a land in which no 
earlier s^ittlements had been made. ** Tin; date* of Hanno s 
voyage, however, is itsidf uncertain ; and it may v(My well 
have liappened, that tliese earlier settled coloni(\s were de- 
stroyed before it took plac(». Who, a hundred years In'iice, 
would l>e able to find any traces of the present colonies of 

" Hkhod. i. 163. *' See Carthat/mums, chap. i. 

** Sth Aij. p. 11X2. 

** A tinnsfation of Voyaga will be found in the Appendix to tne 

African natiom^ vol. i. 4^)2, of the Kiigli&h cilition. 
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Great Britain on the coasts of Australia, if it should be their 
lot to be subjugated and destroyed by its savage natives ? 

Another tradition was spread abroad by numerous writers 
of antiquity respecting a large island beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, which was taken possession of by the Phoeni- 
cians.^ Although this tradition probably refers to Madeira, 
as is shown in^ my Researches upon Carthage, yet it still 
seems doubtful, whether the proper Pliamicians ever reach- 
ed that island ; and whether this fact must not rather be 
understood of their successors the Carthaginians, who, it is 
well known, founded a colony there. The statements of 
Diodorus, however, are too precise to allow of our depriv- 
ing the Phoenicians of this glory. The wliole body of tradi- 
tions respecting tlie fortunate isles beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, which the [)0(?ts and philosophers have so meta- 
morphosed and adonuid, would have become of themselves 
fluctuating and uncertain, (wen though the Phoenicians had 
not designedly cast over theun a v(?il of mystery ; a practice 
which tlujy also followed with r(*gard to their settlements 
on the European coasts, of which they would h^t nothing 
trans[)ire, although the wares tiny brought from them pre- 
vented the fact of tlaur visiting them from remaining alto- 
g(*ther a secret. It woid<l indecal be entirely at variance 
with their geiujral custom, and with their whole system of 
commercial policy, if they had not in various places of the 
northern coasts of Spain, and especially in the Casiterides, 
(Scilly islands,) estaldished settlements; although no definite 
acco\mt of them ha<l Ixam preservcal. Let no warm imagina- 
tion, how^cver, refer any of th(*se traditions to a discovery of 
xVmerica. The Pluimicians might very well circumnavigate 
Africa and peru'tratt? to the Eastt*rn Sea ; but to sail across 
the Atlantic to America was beyond them ; for their navi- 
gation, even in its most flourishing state, like that of all 
other nations of antiquity and the middle ages, was confined 
to the coasts. Ha<l indeed any accident driven a single 
ship to that distant shore, it would have been impossible to 
have turned tlie discoviuy to any advantage. 

Let us now return through the pillars of Hercules into 
the Mediterranean Sea, and here we shall find another wide 

** Diod, i. p. 344. Herod, iii. 115. 

VOL. I. 
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range of Phcpnician colonies on the northern coast of Africa, 
in after times the territory of Carthage. As a more exten- 
sive inquiry respecting the government and state of this 
country is detailed in another portion of this work, I shall, 
confine myself here to a few general observations, which 
seem necessary to give the reader a general idea of the great 
extent of the Phcenician colonial system. 

The colonies of this nation were not spread over the 
whole northern coast of Africa ; but were settled mostly 
about the central part, which attracted them by its situation 
and great fertility, and afterwards fornu'd the proper terri- 
tory of Carthage, or the present Tunis. The s(»ttlements 
they formed here were so many staples, as well for their 
more distant trade to the w(\st, as for their traflic with tlu^ 
interior of Africa ; and the great prosperity to which these 
places attained, is the cleanest proof of tlu» wise foresight 
with which tiiey were chosen. All this strip ol‘ coast was 
covered with a chain of colonial citi(‘s, of which Ctica, 
whose foundation, as has already beem observed, was con- 
temporary with that of Cades, was, ac(‘ording to all <*xist- 
ing accounts, the most anciemt. Next to Utica cain(‘ 
Carthage; and then, in a soutluTn din‘(*tion, Adrunietinn, 
Tysdrus, Groat and l.ittle L(‘ptis, and soim* others lesscon- 
siderabh*, which, in rlie end, became not exactly snl)je(‘t, 
but ratlier allies of Carthage, and so fornuMl together a 
federative state, which took the saim* form as that of tli(‘ 
parent country, '^fhe relation in which these citi(‘s stood 
towards the latter, Ixd’ore tin? predomiiian(*e of the Cartha- 
ginians, could scarc(*ly hav(* been tin' same in all, and [m)- 
bably ditl’ere*d from the b(*ginning; as sonu', l-tica and 
others, were (‘vidcmtly founde<l as staph^s f‘or 1rad(*, while 
others owimI their origin to politieal troubles, by tin* emi- 
gration of th(‘ dissatislied party. From their later relations 
with Cartl]ag(*, it is very clear, that within a short period 
each had lormf^d a litth? ind<*pendent stat(*, with its own 
proper government within itself, and its own little territory 
around it, witliout any further connexion with tlie motla r 
state than a mere friendly alliance. 

It has already be(»n remarked, that the princij)al direction 
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in which the Phoenician race extended itself by colonization, 
was towards the west ; because, from their situation, their 
sea trade could take no other. But notwithstanding this, 

. so soon as their land trade through Asia had reached the 
coasts of the Indian Ocean, the want of settlements there 
must naturally have been felt. Traces of them, though 
certainly in part only doubtful traces, are found both on the 
Persian and Arabian Gulfs. The names of two islands in 
the midst of the Persian, Tyrus, or Tylos, and Aradus, bear 
striking marks of Phoenician origin ; and in these have 
lately been discovered vestiges of l^hoenician workmanship 
and buildings. I hope to ideiitily these places in the fol- 
lowing pages with the Baharein isles ; but as this inquiry 
cannot well be carried on without taking a larger range, 
and spreading over the whole of tlio Persian Gulf, I shall 
reserve it for the chapt(‘r on the Babylonians, where it will 
be more in place. 

It would be strange if the Phamicians had not likewise 
made some attempt to navigate the Arabian Gulf, which lay 
nearer to them than the Persian. But the access to this 
was closed to them by another (*omm(*rcial and extensive 
nation, the Idumeans or I^domites, with whom the Jews 
stood in no friendly relation,** and who themselves possessed 
two s(niports, El(tth and Ezion Geber, on the noi*thern coast 
of the same (udf. When, however, the boundaries of the 
Jenvish empirci under David had b(*en so extended by the 
subjugation of the Edomites, as to take in these two places, 
the Phcjenicians did not let the opportunity escape of open- 
ing the way to them for themselves by treaty ; and the 
navigation which they, in common with Solomon, carried 
on upon the Red Sea, drew so many of them to the above- 
named cities, that they may be fairly regarded as their 
colonies. 

But, besides this, it setnns (hat tlu* Phamicians fitted out 
ships from the western bay of the Arabian Gulf, the present 
Suez and the Horoopolis of aiiticjuity. Theophrastus, in 
speaking of the fmnkineensc trade of Arabia Imlix, to which 
we shall presently return, mentions the merchants who car- 
ried on this trade in their ships, from the city of Ileroopolis, 


Gesenius Commentiir zu Jcsaia.s, i. 1)04 etc. 


I Kings, ix. 2G, 27* 
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and the bay named after it, with the land of the Sabeans.^ 
This navigation, too, was certainly ancient, even in his times. 
Who then could have carried it on except the Phoenicians ? 

Thus, then, this remarkable people spread themselves, not 
by fire and sword, and sanguinary conquests, but by peace- 
able and slower efforts, yet equally certain. No overthrown 
cities and desolated countries, such as marked the military 
expeditions of the Modes and Assyrians, denoted their pro- 
gress ; but a long series of flourishing colon i(is, agriculture 
and the arts of peace among the* prev iously rude barbarians, 
pointed out the victorious career of the Tyrian Hercuhis.^’^' 

** Theophrast. Hist. Pljinf. ix. 4. ^ Dion. i. p. 2(>4. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Navigation and Sea Trade of the Phoenicians, 

WHO AUK THOSE THAT FLY LIKE A CLOUD, 

and LIKE DOVES TO THEIR HOLES? 

THEY AUK VESSELS FROM SPAIN, WHO BRING THY SONS FROM AFAR; 

THEIR GOLD AND THEIR SILVER WITH THEM. 

ISAIAH, lx. 8, 9. 

It ro(iuir(\s no groat sagacity to dovelopo the causes by which 
tiu? l^lio'iiicians became a commercial and sea-faring people. 
'rh(*y wcni in a manner (constrained to it by their situation ; 
for the commodities of interior Asia becoming accumulated 
in vast cpiantities upon their coasts, seemed to demand a 
fiutlucr transport.' It would, n(?v<‘rthel(‘ss, be an error to 
assume this as the first and only impulstc to their naviga- 
tion, which most likidy had tluc same origin here that it 
geiKM'ally had among comnnn’cial nations : it sprung from 
piracy. The si'cming advantages which this aflords are too 
ncnu’ and too striking to be overlook(Ml by uncivilized na- 
tions ; while the benefits to be derivi^d from a ptweable 
and regular commerce, an? too distant to come at first with- 
in the sco])e of tla'ir idc'as. It was tlms, that the piratical 
excursions of the Normans gavi* the first impulse to the na- 
vigatioii of tin; western countri(\s of Europe. But among 
nations who are not, lik(' tla* African nest of j)irates, held 
back by (h^spotism and oth(*r unfavourable circumstances, 
good gradually grows out from tliis original ('vil. A trifling 
advance too in civilizatitm soon t(*aches mankind how great- 
ly th(‘ bciuTits of trade surpass those' of plunder; and as 
the latticr diminishes, the former incn'asc's. 

This is exactly the state in which the navigation of the 


* See above, 25. 
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Phoenicians is first presented to our notice, in the time of 
Homer ; the earliest period at which we catch an authentic 
glance at it from any definite accounts. 

The Phoenicians at this period visited the Greek islands 
and the coasts of the continents, as robbers, or rnercliants, 
according as circumstances offered. They came with trin- 
kets, beads, and baubles, which they sold at a high price to 
the inexperienced and unwary OreeLs ; and they tlius gained 
opportunities of kidnapping tlafir boys and girls, whom they 
turned to good aecouiit in the Asiatic slave markets, or who 
were redeemed at lieavy ransoms by their parents and coun- 
trymen. A most faithful and lively picture of tlui state of 
society in these respects is dmwn by th(^ (Jreek bard him- 
self, in the narrative which he makes Eumieus relate of his 
birth and early ad ventures. ' 

This kind of intercourse, however, could not last Ixyoiul 
the infancy of Grecian civilization. As this advanc(‘d, and 
that people grew forinidabh* upon tin* s(*as, and Atluaiian 
and Ionian squadrons covered th(» M('dit(‘rram‘an, it must of 
itselt have assumed anotlaa* shapes, as piracy wouhl no longca* 
be tolerated. But notwithstanding this, the C()nn(‘xion l)e- 
tween Pha-nicia and (ir(‘(‘C(\ in thc‘ tlourishing pc'riod of 
the latter, seems not to have* <*ontinued so strong as might 
naturally have b<M*n (‘xpc'ctc'd, 1 h(*re is no trace? of an 
active intercourse bc^tween Tyre and Athems. or Gorinth ; 
there is no vestige* of commercial treaties, such as frecpuMitly 
were closed b(*tween (Airthagc? and Homc*.^ (\>mm(*rcial 
jealousy, common to both nations, in some mc^asun* accounts 
for this phf*nomenon, — How much less has the* intc'rcoursc? 
betwe(‘n England and hh*ance always b(‘en, tlian it might 
have l)(*en, consid(*ring the* situation and magnitude* of the* 
two kingdoms! — I trust, how(»vc*r, tliat the* following ob- 
servations will bf? dc*enu*d satisfactorv ujxm this subject. 

First. The princi[)al source* of trade among all gr(‘at sea- 
faring nations must (;ver be? dir(*cted towards their coloni(?s. 
It is only there that mutual exchange* of commoditi(‘S ciin 
be effe(*t(*d upon an extensive* scale ; all oth(*r sah*s arc* hy 
retiiil or in small quantities. The truth, which the (*xpc*ri- 

^ Scf' Oi)v«8. XV. •402, (tU\ IIcriKlotus uIho gives tlio same account at the 
hoginniag of his history. 

* Auistot. Polit. iii. a. 
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ence of the greatest maritime states of modern times con- 
firms beyond a doubt, was felt botli by Phcenicians and 
Greeks ; hence the chief commerce of both nations was 
confined to tlieir colonies. 

Secondly- The Greeks could the more easily abstain 
from purcluising of the Phamicians, as they could import 
nearly all tlie wares tlu^y required from their own colonies 
in Asia Minor, which maintained the same intercourse with 
the countries of iniKu* Asia, as Tyre and Sidon ; and ob- 
tained and ('xported in a great d(‘gree the same Asiatic 
merchandise. 

Thirdly. During the time of their greatest splendour, 
tliat is, from the conmHuicement of the Persian wars, the 
Greeks were not only the rivals oftluj Phamicians, but their 
dc'clared politi(*al (‘neini<‘s. The* liatrcKl of the Phoenicians 
towards the (ir('(*ks is shown in nothing clearer, than in 
tlanr ready willingiu'ss to lend their tleots to the Persians; 
and in th<* active slian* th(*y took in the Persian expeditions 
against the whole of dwevr, or against tlie se])arate states. 
How then can it lx* (Expected, that under such circum- 
stanc(*s a V(?ry lively or regular commerce could have ex- 
isted between them { 

Th(* Plxrnicians, how(*ver, still possessed the advantage 
of furnishing the GriM'ks with c(*rtain articles of the most 
costly description, in gr(*at demand, which they could not 
obtain from th(*ir own culonit's. and tlx* IMxenicians alone 
could supply. To thi*>e b(*long e>|)ecially, perfumes and 
s|)ic(‘s, which they imj)ort(*d from Aiabia, and which were 
absolutely n(*e(\ssarv to tlx* ( in'eks in tlu^ir sacrifices to the 
gods. Th(*y also Mip})lie(l tluMU witli the manufactures of 
Tyre; its jmrplt* garnxmts, its rich a])parel, its jt*wels, trin- 
kets, and otlx'r ornaments, which could be obtaiix*d no where 
else of such fine workmanship, or so d(*cidedly in accord- 
ance with tlx* pr(*vailing fashion. 

Tlx^ sitino (•ims(>s which limited the commerce of the Phcc- 
niciims with Clrcccc, tended idso to diminish it with its co- 
lonies on tiu! coast of Asia Minor and in Sicily- Histoiy 
has pres(*rved us no (‘xjnvss information upon this parti- 
cular ; but to the causes already cited, there remains to be 
added the fact, that in proport itm as the trade of the Phoe- 
niciuns decreased in the Westi'r:^ Moditorrauean, that of the 
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Carthaginians increased, till at length they possessed it al- 
most exclusively. 

It is therefore the commerce of the Phaniicians with their 
own colonial countries, and more particularly with Spain, 
that especially demands our attention. Even their estab- 
lishments upon the great islands of the Mediterranean were 
only regarded, as I have already observed, as stations for 
these distant voyages. We will return to these Capes of 
Good Hope, when we have made ourselves acquainted with 
that country which fornu*d the great object of their navi- 
gation. “ Spanish ships were the great work of thy trade ; 
thou wast a perfect city, and honoured upon the seas.’’* 

A general view of Pluenician navigation leads us at once 
to remark, that their commercial policy proceeded upon the 
same principle, wliich obtains in all commercial stat(‘s in 
their infancy ; namely, to r(‘gard th(^ representativi* of the 
value of things as more important than thii things them- 
selves ; and conseiiuently to preder tlie possi'ssion of coun- 
tries producing gold and silvm* to all otlaa’s. TIk' working 
of mines tlnirefore was tin* business to which they most .si*- 
dulously applied ; and no h^ar, no labour, s(‘(‘nis too great 
for them to overcome, if gold or silver miiu's wiav* tlx* ol)- 
ject that called tl)rth th(‘ir enti^rprising spirit. II(‘r(‘ that 
profit seemed to b(‘ made* at onc(‘, wliich in oth(*r cas(‘s they 
could only hop(‘ to make by repivited barttn* of their wares. 
Here seeni(‘d to be ('penc'd at mice tli(‘ sources of wi'alth! 
Animated by these e\|)(‘ctations, tiny pmietrati'd the Arabian 
Des(‘rt, and braved the dange rs of the* H(‘d Se a, till they 
reached Happy Arabia and the* Ahhiopian ce>asts. 1’he‘ same* 
obj (H*t le*d th(*ni through the* pillars ejt Ileu’cnh's anel to the; 
weste‘rn limits of the worlel. 

Sjjain, who in moel<*rn days has be(*n coinpedh'el te) fete h 
her tr(*a>nre*s freiin the other side* the Atlantie*, was he*rs(‘lf 
the [V*ru e>f antiepiity. She* was the riche*st country in the* 
we)rld for silve*!* ; she? abound(*d in goleP' and the* le ss pre*- 
cions metals.^’ '^riie me>st productive? inin(*s eif silver we*re* 
founel ill the? di^iricts which have, b(*en desc’ribeel above*, and 

y K/kkoj., xxvii. *2 ). fliisHilh the* very intrrrstin^^ in 

Isaiah, l>r. H, tj; in v. hii-h (hr |)ro|>lK‘t f^ivrs a tiiK* of tilt* nilnrc har- 

rin‘ ss of JcruKah'tn hy ronipariiig it with Tyre, to whose commeice lie jnt'- 
iniscK tiwii city shall succeed. 

* Straw. j». ‘2lh, ® Esjiecially tin. Straw, p. 2I9. 
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which were comprised by the Phoenicians under the gcmeral 
name of Tartessus or Tarshish. The prodij^ious quantity 
of the precious metals which they found here upon their 
first arrival so cxcit(3d their astonishment, and the repre- 
sentation they nuid(i was so strongly imi)ressed upon the 
mind of the nation, that the traditions preserved respecting 
them seem very remarkably to suit the pictures given by 
the Spanish discoverers of Peru. When the first Pluiini- 
cians visited Spain, it is said tli(‘y found silver there in such 
abundance, that they not only fnnghted tlieir ships with it 
to the waters edge, but inad<3 tluMr common utensils, an- 
chors not excepted, of this metal. Thus larlen, they re- 
turned back to their native country, which lost no time in 
taking possession of this ancient Peru, and founding colonies 
theni, whose nanuj and situation w(‘ have* already described.^ 

Wlien the Phieni<‘ians first settUid here, artificial mine 
works wer(i quite uun(»cessarv. Th(* silver ore lay exposed 
to view, and they had only to make a slight incision to ob- 
tain it in abundanc(‘.^^ Th(‘ inhabitants tluMUselves were so 
little ac(piainted with its value, that tludr commonest inqde- 
nients were composed of this metal. The demands of the 
Plavnicians, and tlieir aviility to |>ossess it, first taught 
them its worth ; and it is probable that the arrival and 
s(*ttl(Mnent among tluaii of these strangers, who could supply 
them with st> many usid’ul artich's, in (‘xchange for that u])t)n 
which thoy set such litth' store, was to tlumi a source of 
gratification. But wlnm tla? stock they had in hand was 
(‘\haust('d, and the insatiabh* foreigiUM’s saw it n('ces>ary to 
open mines, the lot of tin* pool- Iberians Ix^came truly 
pitiable. That the Spanish mines wm-i* worked by slaves is 
cli‘ar from Diodorus, who describi's their wn'tched fate ; 
and even though his statement mav r(*fiM* to th(‘ time of the 
nomaiis, there ('an be but little doubt that the same jmictice 
had long ])reviouslv existed. \\ lu'ther the nativt's wer(3 
compelled to this labour w(' know not positiv(*ly ; but they 
scarcely could have (‘scapeal it altogether, tluuigh the ex- 
tiaisive traffic of the Phumicians in slavt^s would have 
rendered it easy for them to introduce sufKcient hands 

' Sec Aristot. tie Miruhll, cxlvii. rt ibi Bhckm. 

Straho, 1. c., a.ut comimrc the chief |nissa^cs with Diod. i. p. 358, etc., 
aiy authority for the following remarks. 
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from abroad. Even if only employed as free labourers, 
their lot was sufticiently hard. Tiiat however the mines in 
Spain were not worked merely by digging, is clear from 
Diodorus, whose relation of itself proves that shafts were 
opened, and the subterraneous water forced out by ma- 
chines ; even if the interesting allusion to mine works in 
the book of Job should not be admitted as ref(‘rring to the 
Phoenicians.-’ 

The mine works of the genuine Plunnicians seem to 
have been confine<l to presemt Andalusia. According 
to 8trabo, the oldest W(n*e situated upon the mountain in 
which the Bietis or (liiadahjuiver tak(‘s its ris(% upon the 
south pjirt of the Sierra Monma, which, on tlui borders of 
Aiiflahisia and Murcia, bore the nanu^ of Sierni Segura. 
They did not extend beyond this previous to the tinu' of the 
Carthaginians, who (mtered upon the coiujuest of Spain 
with much inon* energy and power. 

For t\\i) rest, silver was certairdy tin* j)rincipal, but could 
scarcely be the only object obtained. (Jold, h'ad, and iron 
were discovered; an<l besid(*s these*, tin mines W(‘r(* op(*ncd 
by the Phoenicians on the nortliern coast of Spain, beyeMid 
Lusitania. All th(\s<e imlals an* spokeai of by the propli(*t 
Ezekiel as the produ(*(* of the* Spanish mine*s. ‘'Spain 
(Tarshish) trade'd with the*e*, be*cause‘ e>f the* mullituele* e»f thy 
gooels ; silve'r, iron, tin, anel leael, it gave* the‘(‘ in e*\(dKUige 
for thy ware*s."“ 

That, in aehlition to the* mine's, the* Phernicians w(‘re‘ at- 
tracted to Sjaiin by tlie* great lertihty of the* southe*rn part 
e>f tlu? countrv, is prove*e| by the* elire*('t te‘stimony of ancient 
writ(‘rs.‘' Spain was regareh’el as the* e)Tdy country that 
was at once rich in me*tals, in corn, in wine*, in r)il, wav, 
fine wooL^ ami fruits, whiedi, nnele*r its mild and be'uign 
sky, attain tee the* highe*st perlee*tie»n. The*ir snjx'rabimelance* 
natnndlv sugge»ste‘el the? inve*ntie>n of pickh*.s and pi‘e*serves. 

® .Tom. xxviii. I — I.'^, witii the rrninrlvs of Mirli;u‘Iis. 

\*'ar (’a^hllon : fli«‘ mountain \v;is called rhr .sjK, r niounlain. Si kau. 
j), 221. C(ni>e<|iu ntly tin? nielaU mi^^lil fraii'iporled down (he liali^to 
the and seaport*^, 

'* Kzi.kiki,, xxvii. 12 ; anel for what relates (o tin* tin, Sthah. p, 2111* 

.S'! f; A B. and Dionoit. ii. ee., who are iny authorities for the followini; 
Hal* ni'-rnh. 

i'o cxrelleni, aeeordinjy to Sthah. p. 213, e\en thns early was the Span- 
ish lleece, that a talent was fpven for a ram of this breed. 
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The trade in salt fish has already been mentioned as a branch 
of the earliest commerce of Spain. 

The commerce of tlie Plimnicians in their Spanish settle- 
ments was carried on in the same manner as they usually 
carried it on elsewhere ; the only method indeed by which 
it can be carried on among uncivilized nations— namely, by 
barter. It is not only so described in the passage above 
quoted from the prophet Ez(‘kiel, but the same is confirmed 
by Diodorus. They brouglit, on their side, Tyrian wares— 
probably limm, the usual clothing of Spain ; perhaps, also, 
trinkets and toys, and su(;h articles of fiin^ry as are eagerly 
coveted by barbarians. In (‘xchange for these they obtain- 
ed the above-m(*ntioned natural productions ; and silver, 
not as money, but as merchandise, and upon which their 
profit must have been doubh'd, if the conjecture, not des- 
titutes of probability, be true, that tlay bartered it in the 
southern countri(*s for gold.‘^ 

But bcsid(‘s tlu‘se direct advantage's which the Plueni- 
cians drew from their S])anish (‘olonies, tluy were likewise 
of im])ortant s(‘rvi(*e in the (‘xtension of th(‘ir commerce upon 
the Atlantic ()c('an. (uahvs was not m(‘n‘ly tlu‘ secure sta- 
ple for ih(i treasur(‘s and produce of Spain ; but was like- 
wise the starting ])oint for that mor(‘ distant navigation and 
commerce, over which the Phcrnicians have cast a veil of 
s(un*ecy, that all our <‘nd<*avours cannot comj)letely remove. 
It is known that from this port their vessels W(‘re fitted out 
for the tin islands, and the amb<‘r ci^asts ; but where these 
are to b(' sought can only I)e (*onj(‘ctur(‘d, because it was 
evid(‘ntly so much their advantage to k('ep away all rivals, 
espc'cially from tlu' amb(‘r trade, whose liigh price, equal 
to that of gold, must hav<‘ betm gnnUly n'duced by com})e- 
tition. All tluit can be said upon this >ubject witli any de- 
gree of certainty, will be found in the chapter upon the 
navigation of tin? Carthaginiaius, whose ships also visited 
these regions. It is there fully proveil that the British and 

Strab. p. 2i3. 

‘I Accoriling to Asratharohidos ; cf. Dorn art, p. 139. Silver in Arabia 
rclix was tcnffild the ]»rioe of gold, w Inch was there in jj^reat abundance, 
ohould the correctness of tliis statement he disputi'd. it will nevertheless be 
ceUain, that the relative value of the precious metals must have l>een very 
aitrerent and in fa /our of silver there, to what it was in other parts of the 
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Cassiteridean isles were the seat of the tin trade ; but that 
notliiiig is known beyond probable conjecture respecting 
the native country of amber. It is still however probable, 
that the ships of the Phdmicians stretched as far as the Bal- 
tic Sea and the coast of Prussia. Nothing can be argued 
against it fi’om tlie difficulties of the navigation. The 
Pheenicians held no voyage to be impossible, which the 
state of the maritime art at that time would allow, and that 
was only coasting ; and it lay in the veiy spirit of that peo- 
ple to penetrate along this coast by repeated attempts, as 
far as it was possible for man to n;ach.‘‘‘ 

Respecting the navigation of the Pluenicians in the At- 
lantic kSea th(*re is still more uncfTtainty. The dark tradi- 
tions of islands which they tla'ni visited C('rtainly nmder it 
probabh* that tluy stretclied o\it from (lades to Aladeira and 
the (Viiiary Islands ; but of regular voyages to th(‘ gold 
coast Ixyond tin* S(‘n<‘gal, such as pcu’formed by th(*ir (‘olo- 
nists the (^irthaginians, th(*re is not a sliadow of j)roof. Of 
their great voyag(i of discovery round Africa 1 shall sja'alv 
j)res(mtly ; in tli<* mean time, let us niturn by the Pillars of 
Hercules into th(‘ M(*(literraneau, and take* a glance at th(‘ir 
(*ommerc(‘ with Sicily and Carthage*. 

It would appear from Diodorus as if th<‘ir settl(*ments in 
both th(*s(^ countries wen? found(*(l with no()th(*r obj(*ct, than 
for the conv(*iii<?nce of their intercourse with Spain ; and s») 
tar as Sicily alom* is conc(*rn(‘d he s(*ems to lx* right. ‘‘ In 
the long voyage* from the*ir native* shore*s to that elistant 
ce>uutry, a harbour, to which the-y might run in, in case* of 
storms e)r othe*r ae’edelents, was inelispe*nsably ne*(*essarv. 
And althenigh the*y e*>tablishe*el here a traele* by barte*r with 
the native*s, and thus manage*el te) e)l)tain llie* riedi |)roelue*r 
of the* i>lanel fe)r lhe?nise*lves ; it is probable* that the* (in'eks, 
who wen always (*xt(*nding the*ir j)e)sse*ssions, se)on d(*prived 
them e)f all, exce[)t the* original obje*ct e)f th(*ir se*ttleane*nt. 

S< v('rfi] wt*ll-inforrnr<l men have ohjri’tcd to mr, that the navii^alion 
throtii^h the Hay Hisray iinist hav<* |»rt srnt<*fl an insurmountahhMlilVKMilty, 
in of ihc currents utiicli pr.-vai! there. Ttie same ohslaelcs. 

howe ver, are found r>n itu north-west eoa^^ of Africa, and were oNcrcoiac. 
Alllion^oh the navi^eition of the Hlurnicians was a coast inj^ navij^atioa. vet 
it must not he und» rsto<»jl lo have <‘(iiitined tliem always to the* shore, and to 
have t>e vented them at al! times iVoni dariiiji^ the open sea. If this had Ixcn 
the ch. e, how could they have [^erfonned their v»)ya^cs across the Mcdilc'i- 
raneau ? i’. p. 35H. 
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The case was different, however, with reffard to Africa 
If we merely look at the lonpf line of commercial establish 
ments formed upon this coast, it will be difficult to believe 
them all intended solely for the preservation of a com 
munion with Spam. It is not denied but that such may 
have been the origin of the earliest settlements, as for ex- 
ample that of Utica ; but wlien th(,*s(! cities began to flour- 
ish,*'* and drew to themselves the trade of hmer Africa 
there can be no doubt but the Pheenicians took a part in it’ 
and obtained the commoditi(?s of this quarter of the globe’ 
though in the first instance only at second hand. Unfor- 
tunately we have not the least positive information respect- 
ing the commerce with these African colonies ; yet if the 
nature of things alone should not establish its existence it 
is sufficiently done by the strict frimidly alliance which Car- 
thage always maintained with 'I yre. Mindful of their Phee- 
nician origin, the Carthaginians sent sacred embassies upon 
certain occasions to the temple of the Tyrian Hercules 
Such wer<! found in that city when it was captured by 
Alexander;'*’ and during its siege the Tyrians sent part of 
their treasures, together with their wivi's and little ones, to 
( arthage, where they found a secure place of refuge.”" 'So 
close and constant a connexion as this between tw7) tradiiy 
nations neces.sarily j)resu|)pos<>s a long previous intm-coursel 
winch can tlievefiire reipiire no further proof. 

Having thus shown the direction and extent of the trade 
and navigation of the Phamicians towards the west, let us 
now bend our course eastwards, and traci^ their proirrt^ss 
upon the two great .south-w<*stern gulfs of Asia, the Anrbian 
and 1 ersian In the.M*, it has already been stat.al, they had 
partly settled, and thus gaiiu'd si-cun' harbours from which 
to set forth on their still more distant enterprises. 

It must, however, b<> at once pem-ived, that their navi- 

a like undisturbed continuance 
p \ *!*'*; ^^‘•‘^'terranean. As the proper dominions 

0 the Pha-nicians never .stretchi-d .so far as to either of 
Kse gulfs. It dependei! ..[xm their political relations how 

tbL. liai-boiirs they possessed 

Tor even though the way might be oiien to their 


1. C. 


Arrian, ii. 21 


* Dioo. ii. p. 190. 
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caravans, the dominant nations of inner Asia might not be 
always willing to allow foreign colonies on their coasts. 

Their navigation upon the Ambian Gulf arose out of their 
connexion witli the Jews, and the extension of the domi- 
nions of the latter under David. Upon no portion of the 
ancient history of navigation and commerce has there been 
so much written, as upon the trade to Ophir ; and, as is 
usually the case, where we have much tliat is probable and 
but little certain, upon nothing has less becni concluded. 

^ Respecting the date of this navigation and its starting 
point, history leaves us in no doubt. It certainly took place 
under Solomon, from the ports of Eloth, and Ezion-geb(‘r.‘‘ 
These places were situated on the two points where the 
/Elanitic gulf of iho Arabian Sea (aids. Tiny had pnn iously 
belong(?d to the Iduineans, or Edomites, a people* who hall 
probably carried on this same navigation from time* imme- 
morial;'- and ftdl into tlu* hands of tlu' J(*wish con(|ueror, 
with that nation itself Th<^ Eluxmicians did not l(*t this 
opportunity pass by, but found(‘(l, in connexion with their 
allies, the? Jews, a maritime comm(‘rc(* of advantage to b(»th 
parties, as the Jews wen* scarc(‘ly in a situation to carry it 
on alone. l'nc(n*taintv, howev(*r, pnnails wlien w(‘ in(|uire 
the situation of the plac(.* to which th(‘ir voyag(‘s wcr(‘ di- 
rected ; th(*, celebrat(‘d Ophir, which sonu* would find in 
Ceylon, otlicrs in Happy Arabia, and a c(*l(*l)rat(*(l traveller, 
with an extraordinary show of l(*ariiing, on tin* eastern 
coast of Africa.' ‘ Lik(', ho\v(W'er, tin* name of all oth(*r \r.\y 
distant places, and regions of antuiuity — liki* Thule, Tartes- 


See 1 Kings, ix. 2(); 2 Ciiron. viii. 10,21. 

” Many historians and coiiinu nlators have laid it. down a.s certain, that llic 
Idumeans were a rnaritime people, on the sole ground ot’ their possessing 
these two seaports ; hut though such a p»)ssossion may give rise to eonjcetuir, 
it can never heconie a po.>itive proof. In the oracles ])ronouneed so many 
times against the Idumeans hy tlie prophets, (Isaiah, xxxiv. and Ixiii., anil 
Ezkkikl, XXV. 20, etc.,) no allusion is made to their maritime eomineree; 
though no doubt is left as to their having taken a share in the land trade; 
8ine<* Petra, its principal mart, (of which more anon,) was in their territory; 
and Bozrah, their capital, is represented as a splendicl city (loomed to be l.iid 
waatc: Isaiau, xxxiv. 0 — l.'l Their relations with the fiehrews, almost in- 
variably hostile, have been historically diveloped l>y (jEsiimcs, CommnU. ad 
IsauiWt xxxiv. 

“ See Bochart, p. 7^9; Micuakms, Spivil. ii. p. |S4; and BnrcE’s Tra- 
VKi-S, i. p. I4.'h Wliat most confirms the truth of the explanation given m 
the text is, that Bochart and others w)io wish to fix the name of Ophir to one 
particular s[)ot, have been oldiged to admit several places of the same name. 
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sus, and others, we may safely infer that Ophir denotes no 
particular spot, but only a certain region or part of the 
world, such as the East and West Indies in modern geogra- 
phy. Ophir was the general name for the rich countries of 
the south, lying on the African, Arabian, and Indian coasts, 
as far as at that time known. From these the Phoenicians 
had already obtained vast treasures by caravans ; but they 
now opened a maritime communication with them, in order 
to lighten the expense of transport, and to procure their 
merchandise at t\\(i best hand. The name of Ophir was 
common even in the time of Mos(‘s, and was then applied 
to those southern countri(‘s only known by common report. 
It was therefore now s])()k(‘n of as a well-knowm name and 
country ; and it may Ix' fairly presunuxl, that when the 
Phoenicians entered upon this n(*w line of trade, they only 
took possession of a ])r(‘vi()usly w’ell-estal)lished system ; 
since it was a regular, s(‘tth‘d navigation, and not a voyage 
of discovery. From its taking thr(*(? years to perform, it 
would appear to havr* befMi dir(‘cted to a distant region ; 
but if we consider the half-v(‘arly monsoons, and that the 
vessels visit(*d the coasts of Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Mala- 
bar coast of India ; and also that th(‘ (>xpr(\ssion, /// t/ic third 
year,'* may admit of an interpretation that would much 
abridge the total duration, the distance will not appear so 
great. The commodities which they imported W(»re ivory, 
pi’(‘cious stones, (?bony, and gold, to which may be added 
ap(\s and peacocks ; all .‘satisfactorily proving that they vi- 
sited the countries just mentioned ; especially Ethiopia, and 
probably India.'^ 

‘‘ 2 CiiRox. ix. 21. According to Michaclis’s translation. As the period- 
ical winds of the Arabian (Julf vary from tliosc of the Indian Sea, ami the 
same southerly w ind only continues to blow for three mouths, viz. from Janu- 
ary to April, a vessel coasting along the shore of India, of Ethiopia, and 
Arabia, and which would naturally louch and trade at several |daccs, could 
not return the same year it set out. If, for example, it loft (Elana in the 
nionth of October one year, it. w'onld be unable to return with the south wind 
into the Gulf before the spring of the third year from its departure. Thus 
the year of its return wouul he the third in lumihcr, although its absence in 
reality w^ould he but eight( en months. Salt, {^Trun/s to Abi/ssinui, p. 103,) 
in contradicting the statements of Dniee, says, that the Arabians perforin 
uns voyage in one year; hut he does not mark the date of their departure 
irom GUana, nor reckon the time spent at the intermediate stations, which 
the essential point. 

Compare Herodot. lii, 114, where these very Ethiopian wares will be 
found mentioned. 
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We learn from the Jewish annals that the advantages of 
this navigation were immense. But admitting that their 
representations are not over-coloured, it will still be highly 
incorrect to suppose that it was to this trade alone, or even 
in an eminent degree, that Tyre was indebted for her power 
and opulence. bVom what is said in the sacred writings, it 
would seem that this trade was very limited. It certainly 
formed only a lesser branch of the great Phmnician com- 
merce, whose mercliants procured the same merchandise by 
another, perhaps more profitable way ; besides, no diminu- 
tion is observable in the splendoui* of Tyn; upon the inter- 
ruption of this navigation, when th(‘ Jews were driven from 
tlu'se two seaports, which probably took })lacc during tlie 
civil wars which arose upon the death of Solomon, wlu'n 
the Edomites revolted.'*’ 

Tlie cas(' was difierent with their navigation in the Per- 
sian (lulf. For though the exact point to which they tradtnl 
from the Arabia?i 8<‘a is unccTtain, then* can lx* no doubt 
but from this point th(*y ha<l a <*ommuui(‘ation witli the In- 
dian coasts. As tlu* investigation of this matter, however, 
demands a previous descri|)tion of tlu* P(‘rsian (*ulf, and as 
the Pha*nicians only shar<*d this trade with the Babylonians 
and Clialda*ans, the in()uiry will be more* in plac(* in the 
following section, devot(*<l to tlu* Babylonians, when* it will 
be set forth in as clear a liglit as possibh*. 

The voyages of the Pluenicians thus tiir had a fixed and 
regular course; but besides th(*se, they W(‘n* in tlu* habit of 
fitting out expeditions for the purpose* of discov(*ry, whicli 
oft(‘n h*d the way to an <*nlargeni(‘nt of their comnu‘rcc; 
though they sometim(*s had no result beyond tlu* (*xt(*nsion 
of tlu*ir geographical knowledge, (’haiua* has preserved us 
some particulars resfx’cting a few <»f these entf*rpris(‘s, 
through their having b(*en fortunat(*ly (|uot(‘d by Herodotus^ 
but how mucdi m(»n* may have? been undertaken, and suc- 
cessfully performed, by a p(*opl(* who, no doubt, like* (ircat 
Britain and Portugal, had its Cooke and its V asco de (iaina ! 

In one of these* voyagf*s towards the il(*lh‘spont, wliicli 
they undertook at a vf*rv early p(*riod, to explore* iMiropu, 
they discovered the isle of Thasos, opj)osite the Thracian 

” See fie8eniu« ana othern. The made fn re-establish this man- 

time inlercourHc under Jchoshaplial wjis unsucccsKful. 
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coast, and were amply repaid for their pains by its produc- 
tive gold mines, which they worked with wonderful labour 
and skill, as we learn from Herodotus, who saw them, till 
they were driven from the island by the Greeks."^ 

The same writer has given us an account of a still more 
wonderful voyage which this people undertook and success- 
fully performed ; this was nothing less than the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa. I shall here place before the reader the 
remarkable narrative, as given by tlie historian himself.^ 

“ That Africa is clearly surrounded by the sea, except 
where it borders on Asia, Ne(!o, king of the Egyptians, was 
the first we know of to demonstrate. That prince, having 
finished his excavations for the canal heading out of the Nile 
into the Arabian Gulf, d(‘spatc!i(‘d certain natives of Phoenicia 
on sliipboard, with orders to sail back through the Pillars of 
llercuhis into tlie north (M(Mlit(*rranean) sea, and so to re- 
turn into Egypt. The Phomicians, consetpumtly, having 
depart(Ml out of the Ery tlirvean s(‘a, procee^ded on tlieir voy- 
age in the soutlunai sea : wluni it was autumn tliey would 
push ashore, and sowing the land, whatever might be the 
part of Libya they had nniched, await tlau’e till the harvest 
time : having reapi*<l th(*ir corn, th(‘y continued their voy- 
age ; thus, aft(‘r tli(‘ laps<‘ of two y<‘ars, and passing through 
tlu‘ Pillars of llercuh‘s in the third, they came back into 
Egypt, and stat(*d, what is not (credible to me, but may be 
so, p(»rhaps, to others, namely, that in tiuhr circumnavigation 
of Libya, they had the sun on the right hand (that is, on 
thi* nortli).’’ 

Such is the account of this bold and successful voyage, as 
given by the fatluu’ of history. see here that the Phee- 

nicians undertook th(‘ circumnavigation of Africa from the 
side opposite to that from which lh(‘ Portuguese set forth; 
diat is, th(*y started from th<‘ Arabian Ciulf and returned 
Brough th(j Straits v)f (Jibraltar into thi' Mediterranean. 
They lamhid several times in ordt'r to sow and to reap; a 
proc(;dure by no means surprising, if it b(' borin' in mind 
how soon, in the W'arm climates of Africa, the harvest follows 
the s('(hI time, — in thri'c months at most ; and as their vessels 
^ould need repair, the crew rest, and the sick attention and 

Herod, ii. 44; cf. vi. 4?. 
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fresh provisions, they would sometimes be absolutely obliged 
to lay to and land for several weeks ; hence there will be 
nothing strange in their sowing and reaping. The most 
interesting part of the narration, however, is the observation 
at the end, by which the writer, against his will, as it were, 
confirms the truth of the statement, by the recital of what 
appeared to him a fable ; namely, that the mariners reported 
upon their return, tliat in the course of their voyage they 
had seen the sun in the north. Such we know must have 
been the case if they passed the equator ; and who does not 
feel how impossible it was for them to have imagined this fact? 

Notwithstanding this, modern writers of high character 
have formally denied the whole narrative of Herodotus, and 
brought forward various objections against it.‘‘-^ IL^rodo- 
tus s account, they say, is fouiuh^d upon a mere tradition ; — 
it is unexplained why a king of Egypt should luive formed 
such a plan as this ; — the time occiq)ied by the voyage is 
too short ; — the difficulties of the navigation along a dan- 
gerous coast too great ; — and, finally, it is inconceivablf* that 
the discovery should not have led to more important r(‘sults. 
Now it seems, in my opinion, always unr(*asonable to c<ni- 
tradict positive historical testimony, on account of \ucyo [)n*- 
tended improbabilities; and mor(M*specially wlum it is so 
strongly supported by internal (‘videnct*, as in th(» |)n*sont 
instance. Tlie objections, how(^v<»r, hen; brought forward 
are easily removed. For, in the first [>lac(», it is a tihm’c; as- 
sumption to .say, that Herodotus's narrative is lliunded merely 
upon traflition. He do<?s not, it is true*, naim* liis authority, 
but he spcHiks of tin* fact so })()sitivc*ly as to imply a c(‘rtainty, 
that in his eyes it had suffici<*nt weight. Still h*ss will it 
.seem strange, that N(*co, king of Egypt, should hav<* planned 
this entcr{)rise, when the (diaract(»r of that prince is taken 
into consideration. He had aln*ady built fleets on the Me- 
diterranean and Il(?d Seas, and had (»n(h*avour('d to unite 
them by means of a canal, which would make Africa an 
island. He liad penetrated into Asia as a conqueror, to 


* Ma wert, Oo^Mjrftphiv (ler (irirrhen miff J{omei\ i. 20, ctr., and Gosstmn'. 
Itec?ierche» sur la (t unfra^thie den Aitciena^ i. 149. Hermlotus’s Htatonent, on 
otti* r hand, has found a able defender in Kknnel, o/ 

HeroiMm, p. 682, etc. 

Herod, ii. Io8, 
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the banks of the Euphrates.®* Can it then excite surprise 
that he should conceive the idea of discovering the form and 
size of Africa ? 

The last objection, that this discovery must have led to 
greater consequences, falls at once to the ground, if we con- 
sider the history of Plioenicia immediately after it took place. 
The desolating expeditions of the Babylonian conquerors — 
indeed the protracted siege of Tyre itself by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, followed closely after. A period in which the Phoe- 
nicians were constrained by the loss of their independence, 
to forego the idea of new voyages of discovery, even if they 
had had the power and inclination to undertake them. 

The greatest objection, p(*rhaps, is that presented by the 
difficulties of the navigation, and the shortness of the time 
in which the voyage is said to have been performed. It 
amounts, however, as I think, to nothing ; for are w'e in a 
situation to judge, even with any tolerable degree of accu- 
racy, of the perfection to which Phoenician navigation had 
been carritnl, or of its various resources? The following 
observations, however, I trust, will completely clear away 
this objection. 

Fir.sl. It has already been remarko'd in the introoluction, 
that those nations w'hich an; accustomed to coasting naviga- 
tion arc generally m\ich better acquainted with its peculiar 
dangers than (;ven the great seafaring nations, whose ve.ssels 
ke(‘p to the high seas. How w'cll exei'cised in it then must 
the Phoenicians have been, who navigjited from Tyre round 
Europe to Britain, and probably into the midst of the Bal- 
tic Sea ! 

SecomUt/. It is incorrect to assume that they hatl to na- 
vigate a coast wholly unknown. Th<^ eastern coast of Africa 
they had visited from the time of Solomon ; their voyages 
to Ophir prove that they had a regidar maritime communi- 
cation with this (juarter ; and who can determine to what 
extent it was carrietl on, or how far they had i)enetrated 
along this coast ? Indeed, even the above-mentioned seed- 
times and harvests presuppose an acqnaintanc.e with the 
climate of those hot regions, without which they never could 
have conceived such an idea ; it afl'ords therefore, instead of 

grc.it battle at Circcsium, or Carchemis, which established 
me Uabyloman empire. See Jrreh. xlvi. 2, etc. 

z '2 
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an objection, rather a proof of the truth of Herodotus’s nar- 
rative.^® 

Finally. It has been clearly ascertained by recent in- 
vestigations, that the difficulties of the circumnavigation of 
Africa are not nearly so great in starting from the Arabian 
Sea as from the Mediterranean. All here combined to faci- 
litate the progress of the expedition ; not only the regular 
winds which prevail in those regions, but also the currents, 
which are perhaps in this case of still more importance. It 
is principally upon these that coasting navigation depends ; 
and both these, and the winds, w(‘re favourable to the Ph(£- 
nicians from the time they cleared the Arabian Gulf, till they 
reached the coast of Guinea, the longest and most difficult 
part of their voyage. 

But leaving these distant voyages of discovery out of the 
question, the extent to which this (mt(u*prising peoph* car- 
ried their regular navigation is truly wonderful. Though 
voyages across the open seas have Ix^en the cons(‘C|U(uice of 
our acquaintance with the new world beyond the Atlantic ; 
yet their hardy and adventurous spirit h'd tluMu to find a 
substitute for it in str(‘tching from coast to coast into the 
most distant regions. I'he long s(Ti('s of (!enturi(,‘s during 
which they were exclusively the* masters of the seas, gave 
them sufficient time to make this gradual progress, which 
perhaps was the more n‘gular and certain in proportion to 
the time it occupied. The Plui'nicians carrif'd the nautical 
art to the highest point of p(‘rfection at that tiim* recjuircd, 
or of which it was then capable ; and gave a much wider 
scope to th(?ir enterprises and discov(‘ri(*s than (dth(*r the 
\ enetiaiis or Genoese during the middh' ages. Tlndr nu- 
merous fleets w(!r(? scattered over tin* Indian and Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Tyrian p(Minaut waved at tin' same time on 
the coasts of Britain and c»n the shores of (\*ylon. 

** However great my Ix'iief in narrative, I cannot agree with 

Michaelis in .supposing that thi.-. discovery j(ave rise to tlie establislinieut of 
a regular navi^ti^ui to (iades and Tarsliish, round Africa, of which (here is 
not the least proof. See Miciiakms, Spiril, i. p. its, etc, 

” These particulars an* fully deiailed, for th«* first liiiit*, in Hennki/s 
yrapinf of In this likewise will lie found an important ni:ip of 

AfriciK ill wiru h fh«‘ winds and eurrenls an* noted down. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Mamifactiirea and Ijind Trade of the Phoenicians. 

A MULTITUDE OF CA-MELS SHALL COVER THEE» 

DROMEDARIES FROM MIDIAN AND Kl’llAH ! 

FROM SHEBA WILL THEY COME, 

and bring thek gold and frankincense. 

ISAIAH, lx. 6. 


The merchandise exported by the Phcenicians consisted 
partly of the produce of their own industry and skill ; but 
in a much greater (»xtcnt of the wares which they received, 
or imported themselves, from the countries of Asia with 
which they maintained an intercourse. The raw materials, 
which their art and labour fa.shioned, must have been drawn 
from abroad, as their own litth', territory could have sup- 
plied but a very small portion of what wai> necessary to 
satisfy th(? demands of their numerous and large customers 
scattennl all over the w'^orld. It is very evident, therefore, 
from tli(?se facts, that tin' Plnenieians must have enjoyed an 
extensive commerce by laml, although no express informa- 
tion respecting it has been handed down to us. This trade, 
however, as well as that of tln^ Carthaginians, has been but 
VfTy little noticed, and wouhl, perhaps, liave escaped in- 
vestigation altogether, if it had not in a manner been forced 
upon th(j attention of the exjiositors of the Old Testament, 
who could not, without comment, w ell pass by the constant 
allusions made to this traffic in the proplu'cies of Ezekiel. 

The whole of the tw(*nty-seventh chapter of that prophet 
refers to this subject. This portion of the sacred writings, 
so valuable for the history of national intercourse, contains, 
for example, a geogmphical view of commerce, so precise, 
that one might almost imagine the prophet had a map of 
the world before him. It relates in a ])articular manner to 
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the land trade of Tyre, now threatened with ruin by the 
military expeditions of Nebuchadnezzar. The difficulties 
which occur with regard to the geographical names have 
been satisfactorily x’cmoved, or at least as far as possible, by 
Bochart and Michaelis. Without these contemporary docu- 
ments the extent of Tyrian commerce might have been con- 
ceived, but it could not have been proved ; for the state- 
ments of the Greek writers upon this subject are extremely 
short and meagre. The sketch, however, of the Hebrew 
poet affords us an interesting picture of the great inter- 
national commerce of inner Asia, which t'nlarges our narrow 
ideas of ancient trade, by showing us tlv.it it connected 
nearly all the countries of the known world. 

Previous to the investigation of this branch of foreign 
commerce of the Phamicians, let us take a glance at tlai 
productions of their own skill and industry, which were, 
even in the remotest anticjuity% so geiuinilly cidebrated, that 
the remembrance of them has been preserved to the present 

day. 

Among the inventions of tin; Phnmicians, their dyes in- 
disputably hold the highest mnk. I'he beautifully coloured 
garments of Sidon were cehfbrated in the Homeric pmdod 
and no oru* can be ignorant that the Tyrian purple formed 
one of the most general and principal articles of luxury in 
antiquity. All that I havi* been able to collect upon this 
important subject is comprised in the H>llowing general ob- 
servations.- 

In the first place, it is altogether incorrect to consider tliis 
purple a.s one particular colour. 'I'lie expression seemed 
rather to have signifi<*d among the anci(*nts, the whole class 
of dyes manufactunMl from an animal substanci’ ; uamely. 
the juice of .shell-fish. It thus fornu'd a distinct species el 
dye, dirtering from the seixuid, tlu; vegetable dye, which 
was comjKJsed of various vegetables ( cohrex hcrbacci '')■ 

‘ See Ilitul vi. 2‘JI. Or/. XV. 424. 

^ *TIie btist works upon this iniitcrml havi* Ixrcn written by the Italians. 
The* chief work is Amati thi yiio/yurrini/w, third echtion, 

17^- To this is iippetided a Treatise by Capklli, */e anttqiM rt titfjttrn 
juurn^ v^ith notes. An excellent addition to these two works is contiiitB^i 
l)oN M1CIIAKI.K IIo.sA DUnertaziom delle pori*ore e delle materie vedume j)n‘sso 
yli mticht, 

* Amati, p. 1. 
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Now the first species comprised not merely one, but a great 
number and variety of colours ; not only purple, but also 
light and dark purple, and almost every shade between.'* 

Secondly. There were two species of testaceous animals 
made use of for this dye ; one, buccimim, found in clifi's 
and rocks ; the other, purpura or pdagia, (the proper pur- 
ple-iihell,) was taken by fisliing in tlie sea. The shells of 
both were spiral ; but that of one was round ; and that of 
tlie other, pointed ; both being said to be as many years old 
as they had circles round.* . They were both found in such 
o-reat quantities, that, according to Pliny’s expression, they 
covered, as it wer<*, the sliore ; aiul not merely on the Phoe- 
nician coast, but the whole of the Mediterranean, and even 
the Atlantic. In the Mediterranean, the countries most ce- 
lebrated for them were the shores of tlie Peloponnesus and 
Sicily ; and in the Atlantic, the coast of Britain. There 
is an essential diti’erenci', however, in the quality of the 
colour, which of course must proceo*d from physical causes. 
Thus the shells of the Atlantic are said to have the darkest 
juice ; those on the Italian and Sicilian coasts, a violet, 
or purple ; and those on the IMurnician, and in general on 
the southern coast, a .scarlet, or crimson.'' The juice of 
the whole animal was not made use of ; but a substance, 
called the flower, was pn'ssed from a white vein or vessel in 
the neck, and the remaining part thrown away as useless.'' 

Thirdly. It is evident that this dye was only by slow de- 
grees brought to perfection, and accpiired its great celebrity. 
Still the Phu'uicians are expressly indicated as the fii-st who 
brought it into use ; for the Tyrian Hercules is mentioned 
as the inventor; and the circumstance of their dwelling 
where tlu'se shells were found in such vast quantities na- 
turally led them to make the discovery. Purjile dyes, how- 
ev('r, wore by no means exclusiv(>ly confined to the Phoe- 
nicians;" but by their great indii.stry and skill, and from 
the excellent quality of the shells on their shore, they were 
enabled to bring it to a higher degree of perfection, and to 

^ Amati, 1. c., enumerates nine simple purple colours from white to black, 
and five mixed. The first arc black, grey, violet, red, dark blue, 

yellow, reddish, and white. 

7 p. xxvii. • Amati, p. xxvi. 

The principal authority is Plin. ix. 36 ; cf. Amati, p. xxx. 

Amati, p. XXXV. 
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maintain the superiority. Scarlet and violet purples, in 
particular, were no where dyed so well as in Tyre ; garments 
of this colour, therefore, were in the greatest request among 
the great, and the prevailing fashion in the higher ranks of 
society. This furnishes us at once with a reason for the 
unbounded extent to which this branch of industry was car- 
ried by the Plimnicians. 

Finally, Although all kinds of stuffs among the ancients, 
both cotton and linen, and in later times silk, were dyed 
plirple, yet was this colour made use of in a more espeidal 
manner for woollens. The neighbouring nomads, as 1 shall 
presently show, supplied these of an excfdhuit quality and 
fineness to the Plurnicians, who were ther<d)y enabled to 
produce garments of a higher valiu^, both in the superiority 
of the material and the colour.- 

The dyeing was performed at all tinu's in the irooh and 
was usually r(?peat(Ml f purpura* dihapluv). iiy tins was 
sometimes obtained the bright scarl(»t, and sonu^times tli(‘ 
violet tint; indeed, various sorts of purph* wen* produci'd, 
and various processes followcMl.*^’ Ihniuty, d(*li(*acy, and du- 
rability, were the great excell(‘nci(*s for which purph* raim(‘nt 
was generally esteemed ; but la'sidcs this, the Phn niciaiis 
also understood tin? ait of throwing a jx'culiar lustn* into 
this colour, by making other tints play over it, and ])ro- 
ducing what W(* call a shot colour, which seinns to ha\e 
made it wonderfully attractive.^* (hiudy and glaring co- 
lours liavi; in all ages most ex<-it(*d the attention of the 
vulgar and uncivili/e<l ; it is not ther(*lbr(* surprising that 
th<‘y had most admirers in the tim<* of tin* Plueniciaus. 

by<*ing cannot exist without weaving. And it follows, 
that as th(^ dy(‘ing among tlu? Pho nicians was doia* in the 
wool, the Stulls which tlaw export(*d must have been the 
product of their own industry. The princi|)al manuiae- 

” Am \T i, p. xlvi. 

It will Ik; easily ixTceivcd, that neither the sujKTior lM‘auty nor the 
variety of the colour** deperuh'd merely u|K)n the natural properties of tiu’ 
material ; hut prinujKiIly uikui the skill disniayed in the preparation and 
mixin*'. I'huH to obtain a dark red, the ww>( was first dipped in the juice of 
the jmtprirUf and then, after l>cin^ eomhed, in that of tlio mircinum. To ob- 
tain a violet thi» process was reverse<L Peculiar dexterity and care, how- 
ever, wore required in the preparationf*, in order to ohUiiti the exact tint 
required. iSee Amati, p. xxxv. etc. 

” Amati, p. xlii. 
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tories of this sort were, in earlier times, at Sidon ; Homer 
repeatedly praises its raiment.*® At a later period, however, 
they were common in the other Phoenician cities, and espe- 
cially in Tyre. It is much to be regretted, that history, 
which so celebrates the garments and woollens of this city, 
has preserved us no direct information respecting them. 

Another product of Phamician skill was glass ; of this 
they were the inventors, and long enjoyed the exclusive 
manufactory.** The sand, or vitrum, used for this purpose, 
was found in the .soutlau'n districts of this country, near the 
little river Belus, which rose at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
out of the lake Cetuleva (proliably Megiddo **). The glass 
manufactories continued, according to Pliny, during a long 
succession of centuri(!s ; their principal seats were at Sidon 
and the neighbouring Sarephta.* ’ From the small number 
of glass houses, tin; use of glass would seem to have lw>en 
much less general in antiquity than among us. While the 
mildness of the climate, in all soutlu'rn countri<*s, as well as 
all over the East, nindensl any other sto])page of the win- 
dows unucces.sary, except that of curtains or blinds, goblets 
of the precious metals or .stones w(>re preferred as drinking 
vessels. This, however, setuus in sonn; measure to have 
been made up for by the «*arly introduction of a singidar 
kind of luxury in the stately (‘ditiees of tlu.'se countries ; 
that of covt.'riiig the (•(•dings and walls of the apartments 
with glass.*'* The various significations, howev('r, in which 
tli(! (Jre(;k expn'ssion i'«\ov is mad(' use* of, and which pro- 
})erly nu’ans any transparent material, as crystal, various 
kinds of stones, and the like, render it impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty whetln'r gla.ss its(‘lf or some other 
transparent substance is spok(‘n of. 

Under this head of Plurnician indu.str)% too, may be 
ranged ornaments of dn'.ss, imi)h'ments, utensils, baubles, 

” II. vi. ‘29. Of/. XV. 4-24. 

” Upon this subject we tmve two treatises ; Hambkrokr, Vitri lluifona 

ant (imitate vruf a : and Mii'haems, lUstoria vitri apud llebrfvos^hoih in 
tile Commentariis *Sor, t. iv. p. 1/54 A. 

See Michaklis, 1. c. p. 310. 

16 ^^**'**’ is Vlin. xxxvi. ; cf. llAMiiKur.ER, 1. c. p. 488. 

Ttf 1. c. That this taslp still prevails in Asia will 1)0 soon in 

Morieu, i. ‘ilH. So long as glass was only inannfuctnred by the Plnonicians, 
It was accounted a precious coiiimoditv, and consotpicntlv might very well be 
esteemed an article of luxury. 
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and gewgaws, which they produced. The nature of their 
trade, which for a long time was confined to a traffic by 
barter with rude, uncultivated nations, among whom such 
commodities have always a quick and certain sale, must at 
a very early period have turned their attention to this branch 
of industry. A skilfully wrought chain of amber and gold 
was brought by Phoenician ships into Greece, according to 
Homer artificial works in ivory, supplied by their trade 
with India and Ethiopia, are mentioned by Ezekiel;'® and 
how many other branches of their skill and industry may 
the lack of information have consigned to forgetfulness 
Chance has preserved us but little, yet this little is sufficient 
to prove that much must have existed among a rich, proud, 
and luxurious people. 

Dit us now turn to the forcdgn comnu'rce which the Phm- 
nicians carried on with the nations of tlu! interior of Asia. 

We shall have a better view of this land trade of tlio 
Pluenicians, if we divide it into thr(H» branches, according 
to its thn'C ])rincipal directions. The first of th(‘s(* com- 
prises the southern trade, or th(,‘ Arabian-East-lndian, and 
the Egyptian ; tin* s<*cond, th<‘ (*ast('rn, or the Assyriaii- 
Babylonian ; and the tliird, that of tin* north, or Xho Ar- 
menian-Caucasian. 'riu^ statennmts of the pro[)hets supply 
the groundwork of this inv(*stigation; the scattcTed accounts, 
however, to be found in other writers, and (»sp<*cially tlir 
Greek, will frequently throw an additional light upon tlio 
subject. 

It is evident, from tin* various particulars mentioned hy 
the fl(‘bn‘w j)oets, as wedl as by |)rofan(i write*rs, that the 
first of these tlin^e branches (d* commerce was the most im- 
portant. W e call it the Anibian-Iiast-Indian, not because 


Onrss. XV, 459. Kzf.k. xxvii. 

" If wc niHV assume that the ornaments worn t>y Jewisli ladies were of 
Plio nician manufartun*. which can scarcely he donhted, llien the j>assa"c 
in Isaiah, iii. IS — 2.3, will ^ivi’ us a more accurate view* of tlicin. “ In that 
day will the l,,ord take away the c»rnament.s of fcct-huckl(‘S, and the cauls, 
and the little moons; the carrint^s, and the little chains; ((|ucry hracchts 
and the veils; the friiiitlcls, and the fcct-chains, and the grilles, and the 
smel it <*4 bottles, and the amulets; the rin^.s for the fingers, and the nose- 
rin^h ; the holiday clothcM, and the |ietticoatH, and the mantles, and the 
poci cts ; the mirrors, and the shifts, and the turhans, nml the tlowers. 
(OEaiiN'nrs's Trfinshifitm.) In the follow'ing ver«e are mentioned the afl*’ 
ficial liair arrangements, “ the welhcurlcd lock®.” 
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we here assume it as proved that the Phoenicians themselves 
journeyed over Arabia to India; but because they procured 
in Arabia the merchandise of the East Indies, for which it 
was at that time the great market. With regard to Arabia 
itself, however, they kept up an intercourse with every part 
of it, as well its eastern coast as that bordering on the 
Arabian Sea. It is necessary, therefore, to make a few pre- 
liminary remarks upon the state and peculiarities of this 
extensive country, without which the reader would scarcely 
be able to form a correct estimate of the extent and import- 
ance of Phoenician commerce. 

Arabia is one of the largest countries of the world, its 
superficial extent being mon; than throe times as much as 
that of Germany. Its physical peculiarities distinguish it 
in a striking manner from the rest of Asia ; and seem in a 
manner to point it out as a continuation of Alrica, from 
which it is only divided by a gulf. Its natural features are 
not only ginierally the same, but change under the same 
parallels of latitude. I'he regi<»ns Ixjtween 30" and 28° 
N. L., over which in Africa the great sandy desert spreads 
itself, find their exact counterpart in Andiia ; and w(?re it 
not for the existence of the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, the 
whole; of this imnnuise portion of the glolw, from tiic shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gidf, would l)e one un- 
internipted destirt of sand, in which not the lea.st difl'erence 
would be visible in the African and Asiatic or Arabian |X)r- 
tioas. In Africa, again, tin; region of fertility recommences 
under the twentieth parallel in the co\mtries about the 
Niger; the sunu; also takes jdace in Arabia. This change 
is expressed in tin; very name of the soutlu'rn part of this 
])eninsula, which is called the Happy Arabia. From this 
similarity of country, the trad«* ol’ Arabia necessarily assumed 
the same form as that of Africa. ’I'liose. for example, who 
were desirous of opening a communication with this rich 
countiy, htul first to cross tin* d(.'.sert ; and j»s this could only 
he done by large cotn(>ani(’s or caravans, it follows that the 
land trade with Anibia in ancient times, as well as since, 
could only l»e carried on by caravans. 

Now although the desert it.'«elf was not without its pro- 
duce, it is the southern fertile districts that more particularly 
merit the attention of the historian. It bore the name of 
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Yemen (the country to the right, in opposition to Syria) ; 
a name which, like that of Arabia Felix, given to it by the 
Greeks, but unknown in the country itself, sometimes signi- 
fied the whole of the southern part of this peninsula between 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs ; and at others, only the dis- 
trict on the south-west, washed by the Indian Sea. Even 
in the latter acceptation of the word, Yemen is about equal 
in size to France ; and well deserves its name of Happy, 
contrasted with the desert. It derives it, indeed, not so 
much from a positive uniform fertility, as from its compara- 
tive, occasioned by the many little mountain-streams which 
it contains, and which, in this hilly region, every \vh(‘re 
spring forth, without increasing to large rivers. 

In a commercial point of view, Yemen was important in 
two respects ; first, on account of its own productions ; and, 
secondly, as the great staple of Indian and Ethiopian mer- 
chandise. It has always been, as w(dl as the opposite coast 
of Ethiopia, from the earliest tim(*s, the principal country 
for spices and perfumes, and especially frankincense ; whos(‘ 
great importance in ancitmt commereci has Ixuni spoken ot‘ 
upon several occasions. The various kinds of perfunn^s im- 
ported from this country by th(‘ l^h(i*nieians in th(‘ tim(‘ of 
Herodotus, are accurately describcxl by tluit writer.^’^ “ To 
the south," he observ(‘s, is Arabia, tin* most distant of in- 
habited countries. In this land grow frankineens(‘, myrrh, 
cinnamon, cassia, and hMlanon. frankincenses is col- 

lected from trees, in whicdi are found a nnmlx'r of simill 
winged ser|)ents, which tli<*y an* oblig(‘d to drive away by 
burning guin-styrax. Cassia grows in a shallow lakt*, in- 
fested by iiunierons winged insect>, lik(» bats; from thcs(* 
the inhabitants prot(*(’t themselves by covering the whoh* 
body and eyes wdth skins. Finally, tin* ledanon is l<)nnd 
like filth sticking t(; the beards of he-goats : tliis perfume, 
however, is used in s(!V(*nd ointments, and is that which in 
general the Aj’abians burn. ' How thc*se l(*gends an^ to 
be interpreted, aiul how far th(*y an* founded upon historical 

“ Herod, iii. 107—112. 

DiHlnisting tny own I jpvcn the decisions of natural 

tiistorians rcs|H*cting these plants, as furnished rne l>y a scholar well skilled 
in the >»orany of the ancients. is mt/rrh. cf. Dioscor. i. 77- 

OPHR. ix. 45. Kaaui is iaunis ramn L, cf. I)iosf’. i. 12. Theoi’H. ix. 45. 
But X(i^a*/ov is ci^tuH crvticit^ L, Hiosr. i. 128. cf. Tocrnkkort, i. p. 211. 
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truth, I shall not venture to determine. It may perhaps be 
doubtful, whether the small flying serpents were any thing 
more than musquitoes; or the winged insects, similar to 
bats, any thing more than the winged lizards so common in 
that country The statement resp<;cting the ledanon ex- 
plains itself, in assuming that it exudes from a shrub upon 
which the goats are fond of browsing.®' The frankincense 
is loss a native of Arabia itself than the opposite coast of 
Zuila in Africa, as our investigations respecting that country 
will prove. 

Besides these spic(!s, gold and precious stones are ex- 
pressly enumerated among the natural productions of Happy 
Arabia. Gold mines, it is true, art; no longer to be found 
there, but the assurances of antitjuity respecting them are so 
general and explicit, that it is impossiblt; reasonably to doubt 
that Yemen once abounded in gold.-* Why indeed should 
not the mountains of Arabia yield this metal, which was so 
plentiful in those just oppositt;, in Rthiopia? The minute 
acquaintance which .lob (supposed to have bt‘en an Arabian) 
displays of mining afliiirs, renders this liighly probable.“ 
Golden ore was also washed down by the mountain .streams, 
and cleared from the .sand by washing.-" With regard to 
precious stones, they wort; ll)und in the mountains of the 
province of lladraniaut such at least as were considered 
})recious by the ancients; nanudy, onyxes, rid)ies, agfttes, etc. 

But in addition to tlu*se nativ<* productions of Happy Ara- 
bia, other wares are mentioned as Arabian. c«*rtaiidy not the 
proper produce of this country, but eitla'r Ethiopian or In- 
dian. To the former belongs cinnamon, or cannella ; and 
to the latter, ivory and ebony. ( 'innamon is c(*rtainly enu- 

"Draco volans L. See Gf.si:nh’s ,( zu i. 4%. 

[The ledanon i.s a productit>n of the ledum, a species of cistus ; it is a sort 
of guiiiiny exudation, eollectetl now-a-days in the Levant, by rubbing the 
branches with a nieee of leather, to which the viscous matter sticks; it is 
afterwards scrapea ofl’, ndled into balls, and dried. I have seen goats brows- 
ing on the leaves, in the interior parts of tlie i.'slaiui of Ceos, and have no 
doubt that what Ilerodotii.^ states resjiecting the aueient mode of collecting 
this drug may he true. Tin* ledum is ctihivated in our gardens, under the 
name of the gum eistiis (cistus ladaniferus. Linn.)', the viscidity of the foli- 
itgc is not so great a.s in the olants that grow on the coast of Asia Minor, al- 
though it is suflicient to pr<ulucf a very di.^agreeahle elamminess on the fingers 
of those that handle it. Xof4; (o the in Lay rent's Herothius, Tr.j 
^^* cnAEU.s, Spiciteij. ii. p. UK). Bori».\RT, p. I.IH, 140. 

2, rp'”* J^xviii, 1—12. Strah. p. 777. 

The Chili raniotife of the Greeks. 
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merated by Herodotus among the productions of Arabia ; 
but the fabulous account which he repeats upon the author- 
ity of the Phoenicians, shows very plainly, that they made a 
mystery of its real native country."® Where cinnamon 
grows, or what country produces it, they cannot say ; except- 
ing that some, not improbably, affirm, that it grows in those 
regions where Bacchus was brought up.^^ A large kind of 
fowl is said to bear these plants, which we, after the Plneni- 
cians, call cinnamon, to their nests, from which it is pro- 
cured by a stratagem, which he goes on to describe. Theo- 
phrastus,^^ also, who distinguishes the various kinds of 
cinnamon according to its quality, has a story about serpents, 
that rendered its collection dang(*rous, which shows how 
widely these tales of the Phcrnicians vioro spread. Later 
historians, as Diodorus and Strabo, ^" nuMitiou cinnamon, it 
is true, among the other productions of Arabia ; but it may 
be easily seen that they confounded the merchandise* im- 
ported with the produce of the country. lh*sid('s these, 
cardamomum, nard, and other spices, us(*d in odoriferous 
waters and unguents, are expn‘ssly eiuuiu*rated l)y Theo- 
phrastus as coming from India.^^ 

Having settled the |)rineipal articles of trade, tin* very im- 
portant question arises, what districts and plac(*s of Ariihia 
Felix were tin* chief seats of this commerce ? It is a gn‘at 
advantage to history, that the prophet lias lell us so many 
accurate particulars upon this subi(»ct. The* places mention- 
ed by him render it ([uite certain that tin* PlioMucians made 
choice, in an espf'cial manner, of tla^ two distri(‘ts of liadra- 
maut and Sedscar, the richest and most fruitful of V(‘men. 
“ Wadan and Javan [)rought thee from Sanaa sword-l)Ia(h‘s, 
cassia, and cinnamon, in exchange for thy wan»s. Tin* iiu‘r- 
chants of Saba and of Baema trad(‘d with thee ; the* Ix'st 
spices, precious stones, and gold, brought they to th(*(* for 
thy wares. liarun, Cunna, A(h*n, Saba, trarled with th(*e.''-^ 
Some of these plac(?s, as Aden, Canna, Haran, all c(*lel)rate(l 

® Herod. 1. c. ^ That is, in India. 

I shall show in the next section, on the trade of the bahylonians, that this 
is an anc ient tradition of Ceylon. 

** Thioph. Hist. Plant, ix. 5. ” Diod. i. j». I()l, Strab. p. \ \24. 

* Tin opir. ix. 7* 

xxvii. ia~2‘e accordint; to Michaelis's translation, whose re- 
marks I must beg tlv; reader to coinpHre with what follow's. 
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seaports on the Indian Sea, as well as Sanaa and Saba, or 
Mariaba, still the capital of Yemen, have retained their 
names unchanged to the present day : the site of others, as 
Waden, on the straits of Babelmandel, rest only on pro- 
bable conjecture. These accurate statements of the prophet 
at all events prove what a special knowledge the inhabitants 
of Palestine had of Happy Arabia, and how great and active 
the intercourse with that country must have been. 

Similar statements are found in Theophrastus ; and like- 
wise some remarkable particulars respecting the frankin- 
cense and spices there cultivated. “ Frankincense, myrrh, 
and cassia,’' he observes, “ grow in the Arabian districts of 
Saba an(l Adramotitis (Hadramaut) ; frankincense and 
myrrh on the sides or at tlie foot of mountains, and in the 
neighbouring islands. The trees which [)roduce them grow 
sometimes wild, though occasionally cultivated ; tliat of the 
frankincense being som<!\vhat taller than the myrrh. The 
land belongs to the Sabeans, who n'gard the property as sa- 
cred, so that no one watches his trees. The harv(;sted frank- 
incense and myrrh was carried to a temple of the sun, the 
most holy among this nation, (always given to the idolatry 
of star-worship,) and guarded by armed Arabians. Each 
proprietor here set out his heap, placing upon it a ticket, on 
which was inscribed tin; (piantity and price. 'I hen came 
the merchant and deposited near each lot tln^ price marked ; 
after him followed the priest, who took oiu'-third of this price 
for the deity, and left tin; remainder for th(‘ proprietor. The 
frankincense I'rom th(! jouiig trees is whitest, but least odo- 
riferous ; that of the mor<; ag»’d, yellow, but of stronger 
scent. “ 

The frankincense tra<le then was carried on und(?r the 
protection of a sanctuary ; it was also a kind of »lumb trade, 
as is at this time the coH'ee trade in the same regions. “The 
Irankincense grown on the main land was tlu* mo.st agree- 
able, but that of the m’ighbouring i.sles emitted the most 
powerful odour. ’ Among tlu'se islands without doubt must 
be comprised the opposite Ethiopian peninsula of Zuila, 
now inhabited by th<' 8amilis, who still, tis 1 have shown 
in another jdace, possess the frankincense trade. 


“ Tiieociirast. Hist. Plant, ix. 4. 
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The commerce of the Phoenicians, however, was not con- 
fined merely to southern Arabia, but stretched along the 
eastern coast on the Persian Gulf : — “ The sons of Daden 
carry on thy trade, and to large countries went thy mer- 
chandise ; with horn, ivory, and ebony, did they requite 
thee for thy wares.”^® Daden is one of the Baharein islands 
on the Persian Gulf, as will be fully shown in the cluiptf'r 
on the commerce of the Babylonians ; and on this island 
Phoenician settlements it is said have been discovered in the 
vicinity of the trading city, Gerra. But if these words of 
the prophet prove an intercourse la^tween Pliauiicia and the 
Persian Gulf, they also prove not less indisputably the con- 
nexion ill which the Pluenicians stood with India. Tlie 
large countries to which the Plurnician tradi? extended be- 
yond Daden coidd be no other than India ; if this is not 
sufficiently proved by the situation, it is beyond a doubt by 
the commodities mentioned. Ivory and ebony coidd only 
have been procured in Dadini from India, as there wen; no 
elephants in Arabia ; and by the horn is probably nu‘ant 
the tusk of the narval, (or sea unicorn,) which is a native of 
the Indian sea.'*^ 

Having settled the principal dire(*tions which the Pho - 
nician-x\rabian commerce took, it is now important that vve 
should discover who were tin? interin(‘diat(^ agents by whom 
it was transacted, and tin? way and mann(*r by Avhich it was 
carried on. 

It has already been shown, that from tin* natiin^ of the 
country this could only have Ihm'U dom* by caravans. Let 
us now investigate by whom thesf- wen* tbrmed, tiom what 
point they started, and what route* they travell(‘d. 

I have in anothe*r plaia; ol)se*rv(*d, that tlu* great(*r part of 
the caravans we»re. usually formeel by immad tril)(‘s of herds- 
men, w ho, from their moele* of life, wen* much b(*tte*r adapte'd 
to it than the inhabitants of tow ns. I hesi* nanarks apply 
h(Te, and arc at once coidirme'el l)y the pi<‘ture drawn l>y 
the prophet of the? Tyrian land trade', in w Inch we* always 
s(!e re[)re?.scnt(?el the? nations and the*ir wares 

to the Lyrians , but ne*v(*r the latte'r going* forth to f<‘tch 
them. Lyre wus, in this respect, much in the' sanu' sitiia* 

* KJKL, xxvii. 15. ” MirilAKMS, 1. 

Scr (ienaral Introduetiotii (p. xci.,) African vol. i. 
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tion as Carthage. She had in her neighbourhood numerous 
nomad nations which she employed to transact her busing 

The Syrian and Arabian deserts were occupied bv tribernf 
this description, who wandered about witli their flocks an 
herds, and, living in their tents, acknowledged no authority 
but that of their sheiks and emirs. These formed the cara- 
vans, by letting or selling their numerous camels, with their 
guides and drivers, to the merchants. “ Arabians, and all 
the emirs of the Kedarians, traded with thee and brou£rht 
thee dromedaries.” It seems, too, very naturally to follow 
that from mere carriers these men would soon become deal- 
ers ; and hence it is no way extraordinary to find amonir 
these nations certain tribes very opulent. Amono- the Ara 
bian tribes, none appear to have culfivated the caravan trade 
earlier, or with more advantage, tlmn the Midianites who 
wandered on the northern boundarii's of that country and 
conseciuently in tlu; neighliourhood of Pliamicia. It to 
a caravan of Midiamte merchants, whicli, laden with .spieerv 
and balm, and myrrh, was journ<*ving from Arabia intJ 
Egyiit, that Josejfii was sold.-^' 'J'he spoil wliich the Israel- 
ites took from this nation in gold was so prodigious as to 
excite our wondiT; it was indi'ial so common among them 
that not only their own ornament.s, but even the collars of 
their camels w en? made of this precious metal.^' 

But besides the Midianites there was another nation of 
northern Arabia, not less remarkable in the hi.storv of com- 
ineree. and which is also immtioned bv the prophet, as one 
of the chief nations from whom the I’hamicians obtained 
the merchandise of the .south ; these were the Idumeans or 
ivloimtes. •' Edom also managed thy trade and thy .rpeat 
atlairs; emeralds, purple, broidered work, cotton, Uv-oar 
ancl precious stones, she gave thee tor the whres, which thou 
(lohyeredst to her.”- The Ivlomites, however, were cer- 
anilj not nomads. They had, as we have already noticed, 

of Eloth and E/.ion- 
anrl P ♦ others deeper m the land, as Uussra 

^ wares imumenited by the prophet seem to 

>'1 llio noiRhliourliood of Hanpv 

lOj^with ihcM^omKtarJ'S GcS.'*"'‘ "" 

“Ezek. xxviTlG" *' Genesis, xxxi. 47 - 53. 

VOL.,. • • 2^ 
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be mostly Indian and Arabian ; to these belong the precious 
stones, pearls, and purple, by which we must here under^ 
stand that of India.'*'* These, therefore, the Edomites bought 
of the caravans, and brought them to Tyre and tlie oth( 3 r 
Phoenician cities. The cotton and broidered work might 
probably have come from Egypt. 

All these nomad tribes roving about northern Arabia were 
comprised by the Greeks undci- the name of Nabathian 
Arabs, which, though then applied to the inhabitants of 
the north of Arabia in general, prop(»rly belongs only to 
those of the important district of lledjas. Diodorus, who 
describes very elegantly their manner of life, does not for- 
get their caravan trade to Y(»men. “ No small number of 
tliem, ’ he says,^* follow the business of carrying to the 
Mediterranean frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, 
which they purchase of persons who bring them from Happy 
Arabia.” According to this account, it aj)pcars that they 
did not tmvel to Yemen thc‘ms(dv('s, hut obtaiiUMl their goods 
of the caravans whicli cairn* from tliat country, in onha* to 
carry them still further. Both systems, how(3V(‘r, miulit 
very well hav(>* exisUnl tog<*tlH*r; lor tin* iiKUxdiant changes 
the conductor of his \var(*s upon th(» route*, accordinglv a'< 
he may find op|)ortunity or have occasion. It is nevertlie- 
less plain, from the (h‘scription of the proplu*t, that caravans 
were formc*d in Arabia itself to jourmy into IMio nicia; fur 
he expressly ass<*rts, that ni(*rchaiits I’rom Javan and M aduii 
had brought tin* wares of Y(*inen to Tyn*.*' 

We find the same? things to have happen(*(l in Araliia that 
obtained in the Carthaginian dominions and Egypt: the* great 
markets for the merchandise which the caravans exported 
were on the bordtu’s of the (h»sert. Thus, in the t(*rritoryof 
Edom, in a situation fixed by natun* h(*rself, I^*tra grew into 
opulence, and gave its name to the whole of North-west Ara- 
bia.^' Here became accunnilated, in great abundance and 


^ See MfCflAEM5<, 1. c. ** ptop. ii. P. 

Kzekif.l, xxvii. 19. Waclan and Javan, citie.s of ivmcii 

Micfr AKLfs, !. e. ^ 00' \ 

Novi' Karak ; in JoHmiCi?, iv. 4, IMa/ft ; the preserU Selali, .JO ’ - 
L.. cubt lon;;itiKle. Acconlint' to ilie ncent maps of Syria hy ^ 

at »hc presiMit a plaee wiiere many caravan roads meet : e-m a ' ^ 

be token not to confound it vsith Moha-t’arrak, to the f'.ist ol the * ‘. ''j . ‘ 
to which the name of Carrak luis been given impro[»eily. It» Ihe neig i > 


See 
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in security, a great variety of wares brought from the south- 
ern regions ; such, for example, as were the property of these 
nomad races themselves, and which they exchanged with the 
Phoenicians and others for articles of clothing and the ne- 
cessaries of life. This place also has been visited by Burck- 
hardt,'*^ Banks, and Legh.'*® /; According to Diodorus, it was 
three hundred stadia from the southern extremity of the 
Red Sea ; ^ and it seems therefore scarcely doubtful that it 
must be sought some where near Wadi Muta, (the valley of 
Moses,) so celebrated for its ruins. The description given 
of it by Burckhardt confirms the statement of Diodorus. By 
cutting through the solid rocks, a way has been made into 
a narrow valley, through which flows little streams, while 
the overhanging rocks often intere(‘pt the sight of the hea- 
vens. A handful of re.solute num might here maintain 
themselves against an army. Where this valley begins to 
open lay the ancient city of Petra. Tlu' ruins of buildings 
found here are no earlier than the tinu* of the Romans ; but 
temples, and numerous sepulchn^s lunvn out of the rock, are 
probably of a more remote origin.'”’ Even as early as the 
times of Alexander, Petra was the staph; of the Arabians for 
their spice and frankincense trade. At that time a great 
fair was hehl in its neighbourhood, which there is no reason 
to doubt had been established at a much earlic'r period. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes attempted, at the command of his 
father Antigonus, to full upon the inerchiints here in a 
treacherous manner, and to j)lunder them of their wealth, 
hut the attempt failt;d.^^ 

If th<' foregoing remarks hav«* shown, in a geju'ral man- 
ner, the extent and activity of Arabian commerce, they 
muht naturally have excited a desire in the reader to know 
the routes by which it was carried on. Had we in this case 
the description of a caravan roatl. such as TleriKlotus has left 
ns of the one through the interior of Africa, our curiosity 

hood is Mount Hor, a place resorted to l)v pilgrims, and where is shown the 
grave of Aaron. 

« Travels in Syria and the Holy Land. p. dgi, etc. 

Their narrn'ive.s will be fuutid appeiulcd to Af ac Mien.vi.’s Jniirnet/fimn 
Moscow to Voiisiantinoith. 

^ Biod. 1. c. 

Mac p. 22^. Prudence unfortunately prevented Burckhardt 

examining these ruins. 

Diod. 1. c. “ « Ibid. 

2 .4 2 
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might be easily gratified ; this however fails us, and the few 
obscure traces of one, which may be found in Strabo, only 
afford us data for the settlement of some individual places. 
This writer mentions at least one of the intervening stations, 
which the carav^ans from Arabia Felix usually passed through^ 
and determines the time which the journey occupied. They 
consumed seventy days in going from Yemen to Petm, and 
passed in their route a place named A thus Pag us ^ Aevicrj 
of the Greeks, and the I lavra or A vara of the Arabians. 
This place is situated on the Arabian Gulf, under tiiY N. 
Lat., on the boundaries of tlui fertih^ country of Nejed, be- 
longing to central Arabia. Hence it is evid(*nt that tho 
camvan road extended along tli(^ Arabian Gulf, most pro- 
bably touched upon Mecca, th(‘ anei(*nt Macoraba, and so 
arrived at the frontiers of Arabia F(dix. By this route? tlio 
caravans would emjoy the advantage* of passing through ll*r- 
tile regions in the midst of th(*ir journey ; wliile*, ele‘e*pe‘r in 
the intt*rior, tluy woulel have hael to traverse? long and 
dreaiy sandy deserts. The* nunibe*r of ela\ s' journey agive s 
very well witli the elistance. Fre)m Mariai)a to Pe*tra is 
reckoned at about I’JGO ge^ographical miles, which, elivid(‘(l 
by sixteen, the ordinary distance* whiedi caravans trave l in a 
day, amounts te) se*v(*nty. 

This same writer has left us also some fe*w particulars re- 
specting the trading rout(*s of eastern Arabia. It wa> tlic 
inhabitants of the e*ity of (!erra on the* Persian (Julf, who 
more espe*cially carrie*d on the* (*aravan trade*. The*y kept 
up a comme*rcial intercourse* with the* marts of Haelrainaut, 
the jeiuruey to whie*h occupie*el fe)rty elays, the* road stre'tcli- 
ing right across the* gre*at sandy de*se*i-t in the* se)uth-e*ast of 
the peninsula, and not along the? ce)ast. "Hu* elistance in ii 
flin.*ct line from Haelrainaut to (ierra is ne)t less than from 
six hundreel and fifty to sev(»n hundred mih*s, and would 
cons<?que*ntly require* a forty elays' je)urn(*y. 

Besides this, the»re exist(»d, as we le*arn from theworelsot 
the prophe*t, a direct int(*rcourse? betw(*en the e*usterii e*oast 
of the peninsula and (ierra and Phn*ni(*ia. For, he? savs 
the merchants of Duden brought the mi‘rchandise* of the: 
Pf*rsian (iulf to 'lyre,^ whose route, consequently, muj^t have 


Strah, p. II 1.3. 


K/ek. xxvii. IT). 
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run through the north-eastern part of the land. This fact is 
still further proved by a passage from Isaiah, who, when he 
threatens Arabia with a foreign invasion, forgets not to 
mention the interruption which it would cause to its com- 
merce. ‘‘ In the wild(‘rness of Arabia ye will be benighted, 

O ye caravans of Daden ! To the thirsty bring out water, 
inhabitants of Tema ; bring forth bread for tlie fugitives ! 
For they fly before the sword and before the fury of war.”^^ 
The trading caravans of Daden, which had hitherto journeyed 
undisturbed, wer(i to b(» driven from their usual route by the 
approach of the enemy, and coinpcdhMl to pass their nights 
in the wilderness, wh(U*e the hos{)itabl(*, trib(‘. of Tema, out 
^jf compassion, would bring them water and bread. Tema 
was situatcnl on the west<‘rn l)order of the fertile province 
of Nejed,'^^’ by which th(‘r(d()r(‘ th(» road pass(Ml. From this 
road the caravans wei‘e to be coinj^elled to turn, in order to 
hide themselves in the d(‘S(‘rt. 

Thus we l(.*arn the usual caravan road which led from 
(icrra to Tyn* ; that it was the only one is ni)t here asserted. 
There must have b(‘(‘n a time wlum the int(‘rior of Arabia, 
of which we arc now so ignorant, was W(dl known ; and this 
is proved by the number of places mentioned by Ptolemy.^’ 
Whether or not this knowh^dge had dt'scended from the 
Phcenicians, it is im|)ossil)le to d(‘termiin‘ : perhaj)s it will 
not be thought iinprobabh*. in the inv(»stigation of the 
commerce of Babylon, it will howevi‘r be more* clearly^ 
proved, that th(i eastern coast of Arabia did not less abound 
in staples for Arabian, as w(*ll as Indian merchandise, than 
the southern. It nHpiin's thendore scarcely any further 
proof, that it also contaiiual trading route's upon which this 
nierchandis(' might b(» transport(*<l to tin' shores of the Me- 
(literraiu'an, or at least to the marts of Arabia l\'tr<va. 

Should it appear from what has bei'u advaiu'cil that this 

Isaiah, xxi. 13 — 15, with (fESKNirs's /iwcfifan/. Tlicsc passages of 
the prophets are of the greater importance from the Neldonmess with which 
caravans are mentioned liy historical writers. It is from them, and not from 
the historians, lliat may bo gathered the extent of the commerce of the an- 
cient world. 

“ ‘ir N. Lat. ' see Gesenu’s’s Comtnmfaty Isaiah^ i. (>57. 

^firavan roads in the interior of Arabia are marked uixin the map 
to D. Brehmer*s Entileckumjen^ etc, 1 shall notice them in die appciulix 
upon the ancient coinmercial routes. The starting points arc the same as 
laid down above. 
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Arabia Petraea — the boundary country between the desert 
and the fertile regions — was the district in which the Ara- 
bian caravans were formed, and where the great staples for 
their wares were found, let it be allowed me, further, to add 
a single conjecture upon the way in which it was forwarded 
from this place to the great seaports of the Phoenicians ; as 
it seems probable, that by this may be cleared up, what 
hitherto has been a very obscure passage in Herodotus. I 
mean that in which he describes the sea-coast of Phoenicia, 
as far as the frontiers of Egypt.'*” “ From Phoenicia to the 
boundaries of the city Cadytis, stretch the country of the 
Syrians of Palestine (the Jinvs). From Cadytis, a city 
which does not secnn to me to be much smaller than Sardis, 
as far as Jenysus, lie, on tla^ sea-coast, the Arabian staph's. 
The country from Jenysus to lake Sirbonis and to the Ca- 
sian mountains, where Egypt la^gins, belong again to the 
Syrians. This is no small district, but three days journey 
long ; it is in other resj)ects a waterless desert."' 

These Arabian staples on tin* Mc'diterranean are men- 
tioned by no other writer but Herodotus; and the passage 
is more remarkabh* from his so (let(‘rminat(dy distinguishing 
betw'een the Arabians, and Syrians, and Jmvs. lint doe s it 
not seem highly probabh‘, that the principal and particular 
business of th(*se seaports, among w hich 1 include Gaza and 
Ascalon, was to ship the iiHurhamlisc brought by th(‘ Ara- 
bian and Egyptian miravans, and to transport it along tin* 
coast to IVn* ami tla^ otlnu* large Flaenieian citi(?s? This, 
though only a eonjeeture w ith regard to thes<» early times, 
is a ceilainty as regards tin? period of the* Ptohunies ; for 
the city of Ithinocolura, which, if it did not form one of 
these veiy cities, hiv in tin* same mughbourhood, is ex- 
pressly mentioned as a seaport, to wdiich a great portion of 
the wares of Arabia wvvn brought from l^<»tra, in order to 
be shipped ofl’ for tiieir further ih^stination.'''* 

Modern travellers, first St^et/en,”” then Burekhardt,^'^ and, 

** Ukroik iii, 5. Cadytis I take to l )0 Jerusalem. Tlie expression Ifiiropia 
rov 'A(>af3iov, according to the coniiexit)n, can have no other sense than that 
given above. 

SrriAH. i>. 1 12S. 

In 'xrracts from liis letters; Monai/ir/tc CotTeHfhmdcnz^ B. 

** Tr-.u tiU in Sf/ria ami the Ilohj Land^ by J. L. Bcrckiiardt. Lond. 
with maps. 
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finally, Bankes and Buckingham,®* have brought to light 
the remains of the cities east of the lake Tiberias and the 
Dead Sea, (the ancient Decapolis and Havra,) comprised 
between 32" — 33" N. Lat. ; tlie magnificent ruins of Ge- 
rasa, (Dsicres,) Gadara, and I’hiladelphia, (Amman,) some 
of which arc little infiirior to those of Palmyra. Decayed 
temples, colonnades, and ampliitheatres, show the former 
grandeur and opulenc(; of tlies(5 cities, when they were the 
seats of tlie Indian- Arabian commerce. So far, however, as 
these ruins have been mad(* known to us, they belong alto- 
gether to a later period, that of the Antonines ; while in 
those of Palmyra, among the vestiges of this, are discovered 
some of an earlier jKjriod : on this acemunt the former do 
not come witliin tlie scu|)e of this iiujuiry. 

From the foregoing oliservations tlie following results 
may he deduced. 

Firat. It is clear tliat Arabia was the groat seat of the 
Phamieian land trade, and that with this was interwoven a 
connexion witli the ricli countries of tlie south, Ethiopia and 
India. Notwitlistaniling the vast deserts of sand, whicli pro- 
tected Arabia from the attacks of foreign concpieroi’s, the 
merchaiit's desire of gain was not danijied, but surmounted 
every ditliculty. (’aravans, composed of various tribes, pe- 
netrated through its wastes in every direction, even to its 
southern and eastern coasts;'" here they traded, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the Pliumicians, whose seaports 
hccaiiK’ at last tlie great staples oi’ their valuable merchan- 
dise, whence it w'as shijiped otV, and spread over the ^^h*st at 
an immense |m)lit to tliesi* merchants. 

StToinl/i/. I'his commerce must have been the more lucra- 
tive, as it was, according to the very eh'ar statement of Ezekiel, 
altogether carrietl on by bart»*r. It is ever\' where spoken 
of as an exchange of merchandise against merchandisi', and 
'•ven the precious metals are only considered as such. \\ hat 
an immense! profit the Plidmieian merchant must have made 
of his Spanish silver mines, by «*xchanging their produce 
for gold in Yemen, where this metal was so abundant ! What 

“ Bi’ckinoiiam’s Trareh in Pah-sfrie, IS-J.'l. 

S'i'c the sublime description of Isaiah, lx. (5—9, in which the prophet re- 
presents the caravans ns whole tribes, which should come (o Jcrusjdem in- 
stead of going to Tyro. 
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a profit he must have had on other wares, which the Ara- 
bians in a manner were obliged to take of him, and in which 
he had no competitor ! While, however, the Phoenician 
had no rival to compete with, he established, as it were, one 
among the Arabians, by procuring the commodities they 
sold from every country in which they were to be obtained, 
by which means lie prevented the Arab mercliaiits from fix- 
ing an arbitrary price upon their goods. If driven to it, he 
could do without tlie merchants of Saba or Aden, since he 
could obtain the same wares from Gerra ; and had the mer- 
chants of Gerra attempted to overcharge him, they would 
as soon have been supplanted by those of Yemen. 

T/iirdlij, The intercourse with Arabia must have been 
greatly facilitated by the similarity of the languag(\s of the 
two nations. These were only dial(‘cts of one same lan- 
guage and thougli difierences might occur, yet tlu^re 
scarcely could have been any difiiculty in making each other 
understood. What an advantage to th(‘ Pha'iiician nun- 
chant, to be able, in the mutual intercourse with these dis- 
tant regions, to make use of his native* tongue, instead of 
being at the mercy of treacherous interpr(*t(*rs ! dins ad- 
vantage alone would have* suHiced to seemre* him the* exclu- 
sive comme*re*e of Arabia, eve*n if the situation of the* country 
had not made it almost impossible* for any foreign nation to 
compete with him. 

The ceimmerce of the Phamicians with Egypt must he 
considen*d as a se*ce)nd branch of their s()uthe*rn lanel trade*. 
Their intercourse with tins nation was one of the e‘arlie‘st tlu'v 
formeel,as Ileroeloteis expre*sslyassure*s us that the* exportation 
of Assyrian anel Egy|)tian wares was the* first busine*ss they 
carried on.^'^ Their e*arly ace|uaintance with Egypt, tex), comes 
before us even in the patriarchal age; as eve*ry e>ne* knows 
from the Mosaic records. And when it is remem bere‘d that 
Egypt at all times enjoye*el thei princijial land traele of Africa, 
as 1 have shown in the portiem of iny work relating to that 
country, it would indee*el see*m surprising if no inte*rcourse 
harl subsisted betwee*n two sue*h gre‘at neighbouring com- 
mercial nations. Still more positive information, however, 
respecting its existemuj is given by Ezekiel, who, in his pic- 


See above, {). 45, 46. 


^ Herod, i. 1. 
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ture of Tyrian commerce, forgets not that with Egypt, but 
even enumerates the wares which Tyre obtained from the 
banks of the Nile. “ Fine cottons and embroidered work 
from Egypt spreadest thou over thy pavilions ; dark blue 
and purple from the Peloponnesus were thy coverings.”*^ 
In my Researches on the Egyptians, I have shown that weav- 
ing was one of their principal occupations, and that cotton 
was a native of their soil. Embroideries of cotton, and with 
cotton, were common in Egypt, and considered as master- 
pieces of art ; as is proved by the linen corslet embroidered 
with cotton thread, which Amasis presented to Polycrates 
of Samos.^^ Corn, the other great product of Egypt, was 
only procured from that country upon extraordinary oc- 
casions ; as Palestine and Syria furnished it of an excellent 
quality. It is proved, howevcn’, that it was fetched from 
thence, in cases of emergency, l)y the caravan journey of the 
sons of Jacob into Egypt. 

Some particulars, too, have been preserved respecting 
the form and manner of tin* commercial intercourse between 
the Egyptians and Phmnicians. It was carried on by land 
and not by sea, for the entrance to Egypt by the latter was 
forl)idd(?n to foreigners previous to the reign of Amasis. 
The first trace of this commerce is found in the earliest 
tradition of the expt'dition of tin; Tyrian Hercules. “After 
the victory over Anteus, he went into Egypt, and there dc- 
stroy(Ml the tyrant Husiris, who dyed liis hands in the blood 
of all strangers. I cheerfully n'sign to my readers the 
(‘asy and agn^eable tiisk of unveiling the sense which is en- 
v(dop(‘d luuh'r this Ix^autiful inythos ; who sees not that 
civili/ation is the thing here m(»ant ? and that Busiris, being 
one of tlu* ancient kino;s of Thebes, this tradition refers to 
the Pliamician commerce with tapper Egypt, (one of the 
most ancient land tradi^s of the world,) wliere the hundred- 
gated Thebes was the caj)ital, and at the same time the prin- 
cipal s('at of the commerce of interior Africa, as 1 have 
proved in the Rc'searches upon the Egyptians ! 

With the domestic revolutions of Ivgypt, the seat of Phcc- 
nician trade Ix'came changed. Theb(‘s no longer n'lnained 
its chief mart, but the later capital, IVIemphis. Here was 


•• Ezek. xxvii. 7. 

Djoa. i. p. ‘21)3. 


Ukrop. iii. 4". 


87 
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established a colony of Phoenicians ; as an entire quarter of 
the city was inhabited by their merchants.^^ These facts 
are surely sufficient to prove how extensive their transac- 
tions must have been with this nation. 

One of the principal articles exported by the Phoenicians 
to Egypt was wine, wliich this country did not at that time 
produce. Twice a year large cargoes of this were shipped 
from Phoenicia and Greece. The earthen vessels, in which, 
according to the custom of the ancient world, it was con- 
tained, were applied to an extraordinary purpose by the 
Persians, when they ruled in this country. They were 
placed as cisterns in the three days’ desert, which divided 
Syria from Egypt, in order to make the communication 
easier for strangers.*'^ 

The second great branch of the Phaaiician land trade 
spread towards the east. It includes their commerce with 
Syria and Palestine, with Babylon and Assyria, and with 
the countries of eastern Asia. 

Palestine was the granary of the Phttuiicians. Their 
own mountainous territory was but little adaj)ted for agri- 
culture, while Ihdestine produced corn in such abundance, 
as to be able to supply tluan phuitilully with this first \\r~ 
cessary of life. ‘‘Judah and the land of Israel traded with 
thee; corn of Minnith, homy of raisins, oil, and balm, gav(' 
they to thee for thy wares. The corn of Judea was the 
best known. It excelled even that of Egypt. It was not 
therefore merely th(» proximity of tla^ country which hul the 
Eg}'ptians to prefer this market. Tin* other j)roducti()ns, 
also mentioned by tla' prophet, are among thos(^ which the 
Holy Land was fiimous fi)r producing of a superior (pialitv. 
The strong vine, which has been nativ(? in this country from 
time immemorial, afiordnl thcMii an abundance of delicious 
grapes. The oil of Ihdestine, as we are infornuMl by a mo- 
dern traveller, even still exc(‘ls that of Provem^e, notwith- 
standing the sunkem state of culture under Turkish dc'spotisin. 
The balm was collected in tin* lands about lake (leiie/aretli ; 
and is of the sam(» sort as that still in high repute, under 
the name of balsam of Mecca.'^ 

Hkwod. ii. 11‘J. Sec iii. 5, C. 

Kzr KiEL, xxvii. \ For wliAt t'ollows, scc thc rciiiarks of Michaclis. 

** TntoriiRAST. IliJ. Plant, ix. 0. 
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The fact, that Palestine was the granary of the Phoenicians, 
explains, too, in the clearest manner, the good understand- 
ing and lasting peace that prevailed between these two na- 
tions. It is a striking feature in the Jewish history, that 
with all other nations around them they lived in a state of 
almost continual warfare ; and that under David and Solo- 
mon they even became conquerors, and subdued consider- 
able countries ; and yet with their nearest neighbours, the 
Phoenicians, they never engaged in hostilities. But if a 
sense of their weakness prevented them from attacking these 
mighty cities, the natural policy of the Phoenicians no less, 
on the other hand, restrained them from any hostile attempt 
on a country from which they drew their subsistence : to 
which it may be added, that it seems to have been a maxim 
among them to avoid all wars and forcible extension of their 
dominions upon the continent of Asia. 

Syria proper, also, supplied its various productions, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ditlerent parts of the country, — 
accordingly as it was adapted for agriculture, the cultivation 
of the vine, or merely to tlu* nomad life and the breeding of 
cattle. “ Damascus traded with thee, on account of thy 
great riches, and the multitude of thy wares; and brought 
thee wine from Chalybon, and wool from the wilderness.” ** 
The wine of Chalybon, probably the modern Aleppo, was 
the best that Asia atl’orded, or at hnist was esteemed as such. 
It was the only sort which was served at the table of the 
Persian kings, whose custom it was, only to admit to their 
board the great(!st delicacies that each province of their em- 
pire brought forth.'‘ If it b(> considered that the vine at 
this period was naturalized lu'ither in Africa nor in the west 
of Europe, the conjecture will appt'ar more probable, that 
wine in general was om* of the most important commodities 
of Phcenician sea trade, iis it could only be transported on 
land by waggons, and not upon bcMists of burden. 

J’he wool of the wildernt'ss was one of the wares supplied 
by the pastond tribes, who waiulered with their flocks as 
well over the Syrian as over the Arabian deserts.’’ The 
fleece of these sheep is the finest known ; it is iinproveti by 

" Ezkkiel, xxvii. 18. 

,, the chapter on the Internal Government of the Persians. 

"Ezekiel, xxvii. 18,21. 
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the heat of the climate, the continual exposure to the open 
air, and the care that these people bestow upon their flocks, 
which constitute their only business, all of which help to 
render it more precious."^^ The Arabian sheep, distinguished 
from the European by their immense tails, were known to 
Herodotus, who has left us a description of them.’^ “ Ara- 
bia likewise possesses two extraordinary breeds of sheep, 
neither of which is found elsewhere. One of these has long 
tails, not less than three cubits ; and were they sufl’ered to 
drag them behind tlnMii, they would become sore by rubbing 
against the ground. The shepherds thorc'fon^ make small 
carriages, and fasten them under the tails, to each animal 
one. Tlie other kind of sheep have broad tails, each full an 
ell in width." 

Herodotus only errs in taking a mere vari(?ty for a dis- 
tinct sj)eci('s ; all tlu^ oth(*r circumstances he h(‘r(* mentions 
are known to modi'rn naturalists and travellers. A moment s 
reflection upon 'lyrian manufaeturt* of wpvmi goods and 
their dyes, will eaiable. th<‘ r(‘aeler at once? to pereanve' the 
great importance of this branch of commerce*. It convc'rted 
the very wilderness, so far as they W(‘r(* (*on(*(*rn(*d, into an 
opulent country, whicdi aflonh'd th(*m the fim^st and most 
precious raw materials for their most important manufac- 
tures. This circumstanci*, too, was a m(*ans of c(*menting 
and presr'rving a gi)od understanding l)etw(*(*n them and 
thes(? nomad tribes ; a matter of no inconsid(*ral)le consi*- 
quence to tin? IMio nicians, as it was through them that the 
rich prodiK'e of the south(*rn regions ('aim* into the ir hands. 

^i'he great point, however, to which the* trade of the* IMue- 
nicians was directed in the east, was Babylon. That a very 
active commerce was carrie'd on with this Ihmrishing city, 
even Ixffon* it forcibly obtaim*d tin* dominion of Asia and 
subjected Plaenicia itself, no one can eloubt, who is ac- 
(juainted with the situation and mann(*rs of th(‘ two nations; 
and yet, how(‘ver astonishing it may s(*em, we have h*ss in- 
formation respecting this very important branch of trader 
than upon almost e very other. »Still we have the* positive 
tc*stimr>ny of Herodotus, that it was one of the nH)st ancient. 

Scr NticHAKLis, on thc Wundcring Shepherds, in his Vermisi?hten SchriJ- 
tmi, li. i. s. 6. 

” Hi uoD. iii. 1 la. 
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“ At the beginning, they exported Egyptian and Assyrian 
wares (the latter comprising the Babylonian) to the Medi- 
terranean.” The prophet also mentions this commerce, 
but, like Herodotus, oidy in a general manner, and without 
at all setting forth its nature and objects.’'^ . It probably 
happened, that it was frequently interrupted by the great 
revolutions of interior Asia, in which Babylon itself often 
necessarily partici[)ated ; it must however soon have revived, 
when the trade of Babylon itself again began to flourish. 

In proportion, however, as the silence of history upon 
this interesting subject is remarkable, the conjecture is 
strengthened, tliat tlie trading route between Baljylon and 
Tyre lay through a long uninterrupted desert ; the natural 
consequence of which would b(‘, that, even supposing it not 
])urposely conceal<Ml, this commerce would have become 
but little known. But even in this desert itself are found 
vestiges which seem to denot<! its course and magnitude : 
the ruins of Balinyra and Ballx'ck ; probably links of the 
commercial chain which connected Tyre and Babylon.'" 

The magnificent remains of these two cities have onlv 
b(‘en made known within the la.'^t ci'iitury, l)y the publica- 
tion of two (‘(‘lebrated work.s in wlii(‘h they are representcKl 
by enf^ravinjxs. Of Palmyra, indeed, it may in some mea- 
sure be assiu’ted, that it was not discovc^nHl till within this 
p(‘riod.”* The form of th(» buildinjX'^ whicli are left, show at 
th(*. first <2;lance that they have no claim to tlu* antiquity of 
Thebes and Pm'sepolis, but belong rather to the Greek- 
Macedonian, and a considerable part of tluan even to the 
Roman period ; it is not how(*v(‘r less c(*rtain, that the 
foundation of both cities must b<‘ carried much farther back 
than the origin of tluur existing remains. 

The Jewish annals ascribe? the building of both cities to 

Heroh. i. 1. 

^ Kzekiei,, xxvii. 23. “ A.ssiir an l Chilmafl were also thy merchants.” 

The first of these lay in the fruitful valley between Libanus ami Antili- 
banus, eonscf^ucnlly not within IMid'nicia |)roper. Palmyra, on the contrary’, 
was situated in the midst of the Syrian desert, three days’ journey from the 
Euphrates, upon one of those j^eins of the desert, or oases, which I iiavc de- 
scribed with more detail in flu* \oluines mHin Africa, N, Lnt. Its abund- 
ance of palms ^ave it its name, though this tree of the wilderness is no longer 
to be found tliere. 

“I Sec the tw'o w’cll-known works, liftins of Pahitf/ra^ and thv Ihths of BaU 
beck, in the jireface to which will lie found collected the principal historical 
data for the history of Ixith cities. 
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Solomon : “ He built Baalath and Tadmor in the desert.”®* 
Baalath, the temple of the sun, is the same with Balbeck, 
the valley of the sun ; which name has been given it be- 
cause the city was built in a valley. The first name is also 
expressed by the Greek appellation, Heliopolis. Tadmor, or 
Thadamora, is one of the common Syrian names of Palmyra. 

If it be believed, from the high antiquity of this city, that 
it was built just at the time when the land trade of the 
Phcenicians, and especially of the new island city of Tyre, 
was so rapidly spreading, it must be admitted that a share 
in this trade entered exactly into the views of Solomon their 
builder, as is shown from the navigation to Ophir. Their 
lying, too, exactly in the direction of Babylon ; and the 
great highway of eastern commerce running, certainly at a 
later period, through them, and thus became the cause of 
their magnitude and splendour, render it at least highly 
probable, that they had fulfilled the sann* destination in ear- 
lier times. Even now, according to Siietzen, all the com- 
mercial roads from Damascus to the Euphrat(vs run by 
Palmyra, where they first divide.®^ This indeed is the path 
prescribed by nature herself. Taking this for granted, Bal- 
beck may be considered as the point of departun* ; it being 
the general custom of the h'ast for caravans to assemble at 
some distance from tin; chief cit)'. In three days they 
reached Emesa, (Hems,) anoth(>r eelebrattsl city of Syria, 
on the borders of the desert. The distance through this sea 
of sand then required from four to fiv(‘ days to bring the 
traveller in sight of Palmyra. From this oasis to tin* Kn- 
phrate.s again required a journey of from thre(j to four days 
to bring the caravan t(i '^rhapsacus, whm’e it usually crossed 
over this stream. On tin; opposite side, the travellers had 
the choice of either following tin; course of the river, or of 
passing through the steppes of Mc-sopotamiu.®* 

Whether, however, this is now th<; usual route or not, the 
commercial intercourse between lyre and Babylon will not 
be the less certain ; but this is not the case with regard to 
the more distant countries of Asia. 1 shall reserve the; in- 
vestigation of this rnatt(!r to the next Imok, on the trade of 

** I Kivgs, ix. 18. Monntfiche CorrrMjxmdenz^ 1808, S, 508. 

i*(Mite also marked uf>on Pai’ltrk’.s Mnpof which descrito 

! olh the ancient and modern caravan roads. 
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Babylon. I trust, I shall in that be able to make it appear 
that the Phcenicians, either directly or indirectly, procured 
the productions of the much more remote regions of the 
world. 

We have now only to consider the third, and least branch 
of Phoenician land trade, which would have remained en- 
tirely unknown had it not been casually mentioned by the 
prophet. No Greek writer, that I am acquainted with, has 
left the least information respecting it. “ Tubal and Me- 
shech traded with thee, and gave thee slaves and vessels of 
brass for thy wares. Togarmah gave thee horses of com- 
mon anti noble breeds, and mules, for thy wares.”“ The 
o-eographical difficvdties to which these names give rise have 
been cleared away by Bochart and Michaelis.^ There can 
be no doubt, that Tubal and Meshech denoted the regions 
lying between the Black and Caspian 8(nis ; the abode of 
tlie Tibarenians and M osches, aiitl pi-obably also the Cap- 
padocians. With regard to d'ogannah, conjecture runs 
very strojig in favour of its being Armenia. The proba- 
bility of the truth of these conjectures is much augmented 
by tlie fact, that the wares enumerated are exactly such as 
these regions produce*. Cappadocia, together with the Cau- 
casian districts, from the vtrry earliest tiim's, was the chief 
seat of the slave trade, and always continmMl so in the ancient 
world. The finest race of men have always been preferred ; 
and it is very geiunully known, that at the present time the 
harems of the Turkish and Persian nobility are peopled with 
the most beautiful of the Georgians and Circassians. The 
speculating spirit of the Pli<i*nicians soon found a way to these 
countries, and kn(*w veiy well how to take advantage of the 
prevailing taste in tins merchandise. Their commerce in 
this detestable branch of trade was very* extensive. The 
prophets bitterly reproach them with dealing in boys and 
girls, even in those of their neighbours the .lew's, and for 
selling them to the Greeks ; and predict tliat they should be 
punished for this oft'ence, and their own children sold to the 
Saheans.*’ 

“ KzEKir.L, xxvii. 13, 14. 

j>. ‘2(X), ‘i07._ Mirii.^EL. i. 44 , fi". 

The principal aulliorities are the propliet JoKi., iii. I — with the rc- 
inarks of Michaelis, and Gesenh s m Jsaiah, xxiu. 1. 70< Sec also Amos, 

«), whei*c the slnvj trade is enumoralod among the tninsgrcssions of Tyre. 
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The mines of these regions, however, were probably a 
still greater attraction ; and one which their whole history 
shows they could not withstand. The prophet mentions 
numerous vessels of copper : and perhaps the reader may 
call to mind the evidence of a later witness, Xenophon, 
who, in his expedition through the country of the Cardu- 
chians, was astonished at the great quantity of metal house- 
hold utensils which these people possessed ; and which, 
therefore, for many previous centuries, had been an object 
of Phoenician commerce. These countries abound in cop- 
per as much now as they did in antiquity. It forms the 

E rincipal article of their trade with mgdad and Basra ; 

ousehold utensils are commonly made of it, and scarcely 
any other profession is so common in those countries as that 
of coppersmiths. 

Armenia, finally, is also recognised by its wares. It is 
described as a land abounding in horses ; and in this re- 
spect, as well as in the distinction which the prophet makes 
between those of an inferior and a more esteemed breed, no 
country of Asia agrees so well as Armenia. In the nobler 
race we at once identify the Nyssean horses, the stat<?ly 
coursers of antiquity, no less celebrated for their colour aiul 
the .splendour of their hides than for their bcautihd sym- 
metry ; they were alone deemed worthy to draw the cars of 
the Persian monarchs. 

To conclude, it is evident that this northern trade also 
was not carried on with money, but by barter. It was not 
necessary here, however, to have recourse to caravans. The 
way lay through inhabited and civilized countries, which 
might in part be traversed upon the royal highways running 
from Upper Asia to Sardis and the Mediterranean, which 
in the following pages will be accurately described. 
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General View of the Country and its Inhabitants. 

and they said, come, let cs build a city and a tower, whose top may 

REACH UNTO HEAVEN. AND THE LORD CAME DOWN TO SEE THE CITY AND 

THE TOWER WHICH THE CHILDREN OF MEN BUILDED. GENESIS, xi. 4, 5. 

Few countries of antiquity have so just a claim to the at- 
tention of the historian as Babylonia. However the writers 
of the eastern and western empires may have exaggerated 
the wonders of the capital, the country itself is distinguished 
by striking peculiarities from all others in this quarter of 
the globe. In no other did the cultivation of the earth by 
the industry and exertions of its inhabitants make such rapid 
progress ; and in no other was industry more richly reward- 
ed.^ Notwithstanding the numerous revolutions it under- 
went, and the devastations of the barbarous conquerors who 
invaded it, Babylonia, unlike every other country of the 
earth, presented an astonishing succession of flourishing 
cities, which, like the Plucnix, seemed to arise from the 
ashes and ruins of their own di^struction. In the earliest 
records of the human race, the name of Babylon appears as 
the primeval seat of political society, and the cradle of civil- 
ization." And this name endunHl great and renowned for a 
long succession of ages. At last, w hen Babylon declined — 
just at the time when, according to the projects of the Ma- 
cedonian conqueror, it was destiiud to form the capital of 
all Asia, and the central point of his new monarchy — Se- 
lucia sprung up and flourished near it on the Tigris : ere 
this city fell, it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon, the capital of the 
Parthian empire : when both these were destroyed by tin* 


Herod, i. 193. 


2 H 


• Genesis, x. 5^—10. 
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conquering Arabs, the royal cities of Bagdad and Ormus 
arose in their place ; and the last glimmer, as it were, of the 
ancient splendour of Babylon seems still to hover over the 
half ruined Bassora. 

Under these different points of view, Babylonia appears 
as one of the principal countries of Asia, and the most im- 
portant on the globe. But its internal condition and phy- 
sical peculiarities are so striking and remarkable, that we 
arc compelled to take a survey of them before we turn our 
attention to its inhabitants. 

Babylonia, or Chaldea,^ was situated between the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, the former bounding it on the west, 
and the latter on the east. A description of these two 
rivers must precede our account of this country, because it 
is from their peculiar properties that it derives its own. 

Both these streams rise in Armenia, and, after pursuing 
their course from north to south, fall into tlu'. P(»rsian (iulf.‘ 
But as the plain between these rivers has a considerabh' fall 
towards the east, tlie western river, tlu' Euphrates, has a 
much higher bed than the Tigris. Its level l)anks ar(‘ 
generally filled to the brink with the mighty mass of wat('rs 
which roll between them, so that the least inereas(‘ causes an 
overflow. The Tigi’is, on the contrary, has a much d(*(‘p(‘r 
channel, with bolder shores, ov(*r which it seldom or nev(*r 
passes, altliongh its current is nnudi more rapid than that of 
the Euphrates. At a C(u*tain pcM’iod of tin* year, howev(*r, 
from the snow melting in the mountains of Arnunna, this 
latter river, like tin* iS ile, constantly inundates tlu'. surround- 
ing country. To set bounds to the frcMpnait inundations ot* 
so large a stream in a comj>l(itely l(*v(‘l country, was c(‘r- 
tainly not an easy, though an indispensable niahn-taking. 
Like the people dwelling on tla^ banks of th(‘ Egyptian riv<M\ 
the Babylonians had to wrest their country from the inva- 
sions of the flood. And the cdfbrts this recjuin'd seem to 
have developed their genius, and to havt^ given an im[)ulse 
to the progress of civilization and the arts among them, for 

A distinction, it must be observed, is sometimes mnde between Babylonia 
and Oialdea; the latter comprising the south, and tlie former the norlhei ii 
division. Usually, however, and certainly more correctly, they were con- 
sidered as synonymous, the Chaldeans having taken possession of the whole 
e<>untrv. 

^ See Arrian, vii. /, for the following particulars. 
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which they were scarcely less celebrated than the Egyp- 
tians. 

In the warm and dry climate of Babylon, it was not suffi- 
cient merely to restrain the floods, there was likewise the 
proper irrigation of the soil to be cared for. 

It is in this twofold point of view that we must consider 
the arrangements made by the inhabitants to subjugate this 
river : a labour certainly lightened by the dikes, canals, 
lakes, and marshes, which nature itself had formed, though 
all these required the assistance and improvement of art. 

The whole of Babylonia was intersected by a variety of 
large and small canals ; some running right across the 
country from one river to the other, and answering the 
doTible purpose of a communication between them, and the 
irrigation of the soil ; while others were formed solely for 
the latter object.^ These canals began above Babylonia 
proper, in Mesopotamia ; four of the largest, running from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates, being found north of the 
Median wall, about tw^o miles and a half apart, and suffi- 
ciently broad and d(M‘p to be navigable for ships of burden. 
One of them was made’; use of by Artaxerxes as a line of 
defence when his brother Cyrus marched against him. 

There seems but little doubt, that these canals were de- 
signed, like the Median wall, to prevent the inroads of the 
nomad hordes. Supposing that the Medes had effected a 
passage over this wall, and penetrated into Babylonia 
proper, they would still have found themselves arrested 
by two great canals, extending from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates, and from which a multitude of smaller ones 
branched off, for the purpose of irrigation. These latter, 
which seem, how-ever, not to have reached to the Euphrates, 
were nevertheless so d(»ep and broad, that Xenophon, at the 
head of the ten thousand, could only pass them by means 
of bridges ; and even then had just cause to fear, lest he 
should be surrounded. Still nearer Babylon was situated 
the grand or royal canal, running from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris, and of sufficient breadth and depth to be navi- 
gable tor merchant vessels.* ** It is impossible to determine 

* Hkrod. i. 193, may be consulted for what follows, and more especially 
Xenoph. Afuib, i. 

* Herod. 1. c. 
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the number of these canals ; for, according to the testimony 
of Herodotus, the whole land was intersected by them, from 
their being every where indispensable for the watering of the 
soil. He relates as a curious fact, that the Euphrates, which 
had formerly flowed to the sea in almost a direct line, had 
been rendered so serpentine in its windings by the number 
of canals dug above Babylon, that in its passage to the city 
it passed three times the Assyrian village of Ardericca, and 
certainly on three different days.^ 

It is evident from this passage of Herodotus, that Ar- 
dericca lay above Babylon ; and that the great aim of this 
laborious undertaking was to defend the country from the 
incursions of the Medes, and to fixcilitate the navigation of 
the vessels in their descent from the higher countries. 
Hence it seems highly probable that these alterations were 
made in the districts where the bed of the Euphrates is full 
of rocks and sandbanks ;® and that they formed an immense 
series of sluices and floodgate's, making the river navigable, 
but at the same time so lengthening it, both by the time 
occupied in going through the numerous locks, and by the 
numerous windings of the canal, as to make it a three days’ 
voyage to pass the village of Ardericca. But all that seems 
extraordinary in passing by the saim^ place three times 
vanishes, if it be considered that the canal was cut in this 
zigzag manner, to diminish the fall occasioned by the steep- 
ness of the land. Thus the two outer branches of the canal, 
in passing to and fro, touched the two extreme points of the 
village, while the centre also passed by it, which fully ex- 
plains the length of the voyage ; while the time it occupied 
may be accounted for, by tlie delay occasioned in passing 
the great number of locks. This, to be sure, is no more 
than a conjecture, but it seems a more probabh^ one, than 
that which makes the length of the canal alone require a 
navigation of three days’ duration.'-^ 

^ Hkrod. i. 185. ” Bitsching’s Asia^ 239. 

* See a treatise by Brkigkr, Dcscriptio Asm Herothtiy an essay which 
gained the prize in the university of Gottingen in 1/93. The name of 
Ardericca has led to the conjecture, that, it is the present Akkerkuf, above 
Bagdad, where yet is found a large ruin of bricks, in the Babylonian style of 
building, whicli Ker Porter hiis minutely described. Porter’s Travchy ii. 
277. Akkerkuf however lies on the Tigris, not the Euphrates, as Ardericca 
did ; a difliculty which would not be got over, though it should be granted, 
that a triple canal here ran from the Euphrates to the Tigris. 
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Besides canals, the Babylonians had recourse to dams, 
for the regulating the power of the current. Some of these 
were so ancient, that their first erection is ascribed to Sc- 
miramis, to whom it has been customary to attribute most 
of the great works of Asia, whose authors are unknown.*® 
But according to Herodotus, queen Nitocris raised on both 
sides of the river new embankments of an extraordinary 
height and thickness, for which purpose the earth was made 
use of that had been dug up in the formation of an artificial 
lake ; while in the interior of the city were built quays or 
banks of stone, such as are found in most of the capitals of 
Europe, situated upon large rivers or the sea-shore. 

Though the construction of these dams and canals seems to 
have required almost incredible labour, yet what is told us 
of the lakes of Babylon is still more extraordinary, and, on 
account of the discrepancies in the information, still more 
difficult to explain. It would be nothing uncommon for 
the overflowings of such mighty rivers as the Euphrates and 
Tigris to have formed lakes in various districts ; and, unless 
we take for granted there were a great number of such lakes 
in Babylon, a conjecture which a cursoiy examination of 
the ancient writers tends to confirm, it will be impossible to 
reconcile their various statements. The enterprising spirit 
of the inhabitants, however, combined with their industry 
and skill, soon discovered the means of rendering these lakes 
useful, as they did also, in j)art, the canals, by turning into 
them the overplus w'aters of the Euphrates ; and to efl’ect 
tliis, they had only to perfect the work began by nature, 
by the making of deep excavations, and the formation of 
sluices. Tin; first of these lakes, which is described by He- 
rodotus, and attributed to Nitocris, was at a considerable 
distance from the capital in the northern part of Babylonia. 
It was at least fifty miles in circumference, and lay at a 
small distance from the river. The earth dug out of this 
lake served lor the embankments of the river, but the lake 
itself was faced by a stone and mortar enclosure. An un- 
dertaking such as this would appear colossal, even though 
it were but an extension of the w'ork of nature, and con- 
fined to the enlarging the lake, already formed by the over- 


‘® IIkrod. i. 184. 
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flowings of the river, and giving it a solid boundary ; and 
this appears from Herodotus to be precisely what took place. 
They dug down, he says, till they came to stagnant water. 
Into this lake, which usually resembled a morass, they could 
introduce the waters of the Euphrates by means of a canal ; 
and it was by doing this that Cyrus conquered Babylon, 
when he forced his way into the city by the bed of this 
river. 

This lake must not be confounded with the lakes or 
swamps formed by the Euphrates near ancient Babylon, 
The western quarter of the capital was entirely surrounded 
by these, which formed a natural barrier, and serving instead 
of wall and ramparts, rendered Babylon on this side inac- 
cessible.” Alexander, who, in order to nullify a disastrous 
prophecy, was desirous of making his entry into his future 
capital on this side, was obligetl to renounce his wish, in 
spite of all his exertions, and to take the common way.” 
The necessity to which the Babylonians were driven of 
building large quays in the int(!rior of the city, is a proof 
that these lakes had been formed by the natural operation 
of the river, before its current had been restrained. It was 
probably these that led Alexander to conceive the design of 
forming a harbour near Babylon, whicli should be worthy 
the capital of his empire, and capable of containing a thou- 
sand large ships.” 

There was another third great work of the same kind, 
wholly different from the lakes above mentioned, about 
forty-five miles below Babylon, and about one hundred and 
thirty fi’om the mouth of the Euphrates. In this district 
the lands on the west of the river w(.*rc low and marshy, 
covered with water, and stretching so far into the deserts of 
Arabia, that they were said to communicate with the sea.” 
These marshes were considerably lower than the bed of the 
river, and seem to have been destined by nature as a reser- 
voir for its drainings. Tlie water of the main stream was 

" Arrian, vii. I7. An excellent map of ancient Babylonia will be found 
in Rennel’s Geography to Herodotus, in which, with some slight variations, 
are noted the canals, lakes, etc. of the country. 

According to Ker Porter, who himself saw them, (Travels, ii. p. 389,) 
these numerous lakes and swamps still exist. He also confirms the remark, 
that they rendered access to the city on this side impossible. 

AREi.iN, vii. 19. ** For what follows, see Arrian, vii. 21. 
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conducted into this morass, by means of a large canal of the 
breadth of a considerable river. It was called Pallacopas. 
Lest, however, the river should lose itself altogether in this 
morass, recourse was had to dams and sluices. One of the 
Babylonian satraps had effected this work at the cost of im- 
mense labour; ten tliousand men having been employed 
upon it three months. It was nevertheless but of short 
duration, owing to the insurmountable difficulties which the 
nature of the soil presented ; for as the lands about here 
afforded nothing but a fat, muddy soil, the embankments 
soon yielded to the action of the waters, and were washed 
away. In consequence of this, Alexander stopped up the 
ancient opening, and built at about five miles distance, in a 
strong soil, a new canal reaching to the Pallacopas. These 
works were the more interesting to him, because his design 
was to render these lakes navigable, and to penetrate with 
his ships into Arabia ; that country being the only one of 
which it may be said he required the conejuest, in ord(»r to 
complete the interior communication of his empire, without 
which it coidd not be perfectly consolidated, nor acquire the 
consistence which this great priin^e wished to give it, by the 
promotion of commerce and navigation, and the various arts 
of peace. 

By these contrivances to subdue the Euphrates, that ob- 
ject was not only effected, but another consequence ensued, 
perhaps neither foreseen nor desired : the Euphrates was 
drained of the great(?st portion of its waters before it reached 
the sea.**"' Instead of increasing in its descent, it diminished ; 
several of its channels lost themselves in the sand ; and its 
proper mouth became so shallow that it s(*eins never to have 
been navigable. It is nevertheless provi'd, that it always 
retained its own mouth in the time of the Persians, and did 
not lose itself altogether in the Tigris, as it now does, sixty 
miles above the sea.*** Tin* great mass of its waters, how- 
ever, threw itself into that river, which, increasing in pro- 
portion as the Euphrates diininislKid, could no longer find 
room for its waters within its accustomed channel, but, as it 

Arrian, viii. 18. 

This junction now takes place at Coma. The superior impetuosity of the 
Ti^is is here evident; for the tide in the Euphrates runs up above twenty 
miles beyond Coma, while it is stopped by the Tigris, whose current it can- 
not overpower. Transactions of (he Bon^bay Society ^ i. 135. 
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approached the sea, flowed over its banks and formed large 
lakes, equal to those formed by the Euphrates in the higher 
regions. 

The country enclosed by these two rivers was one vast, 
uninterrupted level, indebted to them for its fertility. This 
level was every where intersected by canals, which gradually 
decreased in size till they became mere ditches. On their 
banks were innumerable machines for raising tlie water and 
spreading it over the soil.^^ The heat and almost constant 
dryness of the climate rendered this continual irrigation 
necessary ; but the labour of man was here, as in Egypt, 
rewarded by such a luxuriant crop, that historians, fearful 
of being suspected of exaggeration, have been afraid to state 
the full truth. Of all the countries that I am acquainted 
with,” says Herodotus,^® Babylonia is by far the most 
fruitful in corn. The soil is so particularly adapted for it, 
that it never produces less than two hundred-fold, and in 
seasons remarkably favourable, it soiiK^times amounts to 
three hundred. The ear of the wheat, as well as the bar- 
ley, is four digits broad. But the immense height to which 
the cenchrus and sesasum stalks gi’ow, although 1 hiwi) 
witnessed it myself, I dare not mention, lest those, who have 
not visited this country should disbelieve my report.” This 
fertility with regard to corn, however, was counterbalanced 
by a dearth of wood. The fig tree, olive, and vine, were 
not found there at all and their place was but poorly 
supplied by an abundance of date or palm trees, with which 
Babylonia was comphitely cov(*red. These even still grow 
in large quantities on the banks of the Euphrates, but lad- 
ther in the plains nor on th(» "i'igris. The fruit of the palm 
was not oidy used as food, l)ut converted into wine and 
honey."’ Tlie process observed in the culture of this fruit 


Herod, i. ISo. Ibid. i. 193. 

Cenchrus is Panicum Miliaceum ; cf. Thkoimi. viii. 3. Seaamum is pjoncr- 
ally considered to b(! the Sesamnm Oricntale^ L., but is most likely the Sesa- 
mum Indicum ; cf. Plin. xviii. 10. “ Sesamum ah Indis venit, ex eo et oleum 
faeiant.” Diosc. ii. 124, describes the oil manufactured from it by the 
tians; cf. Alimn <1c Plajitis ^TAJuptim^ c. .32, and Forskal. in Flora AinthivUf 
p. 113. 

^ Herod, 1. c. Compare with what he says, Xknoph. Amih. ii. 

This is also the case at present: see Otter, Voyage ii. p. 03, where will 
t>c found some information upon the artificial culture of dates. The honey 
must be considered as nothing more than palm sugar made of the fresh sap 
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is described by Herodotus ; they bind the fruit of the male 
tree on the female, by which means the insect that is pro- 
duced in the former, entering the fruit, brings it to ma- 
turity.^^ Of all other lofty trees, Babylonia was entirely 
destitute. Thus, even when its agriculture had attained its 
highest perfection, the country never entirely lost its pri- 
mitive character of a land of steppes. The cypress, though 
some, was but a poor substitute for all other kinds of wood,"^ 
the want of which must have been severely felt, and had a 
vast influence upon the navigation and architecture of the 
Babylonians. 

Like the generality of steppe regions, Babylonia was as 
destitute of stone as of wood. The free-stone made use of 
by the inhabitants in their buildings must therefore have 
been brought down the Euphrates, from the northern coun- 
tries, whose quarries supplied them with millstones.^^ Na- 
ture, however, made up for the want of these important 
building materials in a remarkable manner. The vicinity 
of Babylon furnished an inexhaustible supply of superior 
clay, which, dried in the sun or burnt in kilns, became so 
firm and durable, that the remains of ancient walls which 
have been thrown down for centuries, have withstood the 
effect of the atmosphere to the present day,*^ and still retain 
the inscriptions with which tliey were impressed — a species 
of that arrow-headed character, which has lately so much ex- 
citeid the attention of tlie learnc'd. Nature also even pro- 
vidcil for the mortar. Eight days’ journey above Babylon 
was the small river Is, and near to it a place of the same 
name, where was fouiul a plentiful supply of naphtha, or bi- 
tumen, which well supplied the place of lime. No doubt 
seems to prevail respecting this being the modern Hit, where 
the pits or wells whence this material was obtained, still smoke 
and boil up, as tliough a river would break forth and 

of the palm, and still in common use among the Arabians. IVansactions of 
the IJteran/ Socteft/ of Jiombin/, I.S19, vol. i. j). 138. 

“ Herod. 1. c. lie and Aristotle both call this insect \p})v ; see Hist, Anim. 
y. 32. It belongs to the Ctpiips Psenes. Plinv, xv. 19, very indefinitely calls 
it Culex, 

Xenopii. 1. e. 

^ Near a place called Corsote, beyond the Median wall. Xenophon. Op, 
p. 256. 

Herod, i. 179 ; cf. Niebuhr’s Voyage^ ii. 288. 

** Tith’s Travels to Ormiu% in Harris's Collection of Vot/ayeSf p. 207. 
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where, according to Herbelot, a tradition still exists, that it 
was of this bitumen that Babylon was formerly built."^ It 
was used instead of cement ; and layers of rushes or reeds 
were likewise placed between every thirtieth row of bricks 
as a binding material. This process, described by Herodo- 
tus, is verified by the ruins of Babylon, and according to the 
statements of a modern traveller, the layers of rushes and 
palm leaves are still so fresh, that one would suppose, from 
their appearance, that scarcely a year had elapsed since they 
were first place^d together."” 

Such was the character of this remarkable country. If 
nature on one side had done much towards assisting tlie la- 
bours of tlie inhabitants, she had on the other thrown incre- 
dible obstacles in their way. The perception of the first 
urged them to overcome the lattei*. It was precisely tliis 
struggle which developed the power of human genius among 
them, in a manner in which it has taken ])lace no where ('Ise. 
Yet all this, perhaps, would hav(‘ been in vain, without tlui 
still greater advantage derived from the favourabhi position of 
the country. In consecjiunuaj of this, Babylon becaim^ th(i 
principal state of Western Asia; nature lierself seeming to 
have formed it for the grc'at seat of th(‘ international c-om- 
merceof Asia."-^ Situated b(‘tw(H.‘n the Indus and th(‘ Medi- 
terranean, it was the natural staple of such precious wares of 
the East as were esteemed in th(‘ West. Its proximity to tin* 
Persian Gulf, tlie great highway of trade, which nature siMans 
to have prepared for the admission of the seafaring nations 
of the Indian 8eas into the midst of Asia, must be I'cckoned 
as another advantage, especially when taken in (connexion 
with its vicinity to the two great rivers, the continuation, as 
it were, of this great highway, and opening a communication 
with the nations dwelling on the Euxine and the Cas{)ian. 
Thus favoured by nature, this country neccjssarily became 
the central point, where the merchants of nearly all tlu^ na- 


^ Herbelot, Bihlioth, Orient, s, r. Hit. It must not however be supposed 
that these were the only sources whence naphtha mi^ht he procured. It 
found rather plentiful near the Tigris; so much so, that it is an ainiisenient 
of the sailors upon that river to set fire to the bitumen which tloats on its 
surface. 

** Herod, and Niebuhr, 11. cc. Traces of these arc visible on a Baby- 
lonian bnck in the museum of Gottingen. 

Set above, Persians^ p. 24. 
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tions of the civilized world assembled ; and such we are in- 
formed by history it remained, so long as the international 
commer(;e of Asia flourished. Neither the devastating 
sword of conquering nations, nor the heavy yoke of Asiatic 
despotism, could tarnish, though for a time they might dim 
its splendour. It was only when the Europeans found a 
new path to India across the ocean, and converted the great 
commerce of the world from a land trade to a sea trade, 
that the royal city on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates 
began to decline. Then, deprived of its commerce, it fell 
a victim to the two-fold oppression of anarchy and despot- 
ism, and sunk to its original state — a stinking morass, and 
a barren steppe. 

The investigation of the commerce of Babylon will form 
tlie subject of the following cliaptcr ; but previously to en- 
tering upon it, let us take a glance at the people who took 
up their abode on this spot : who, in short, were the Baby- 
lonians ? 

In or(l(‘r to answer tliis ciuestion, wo must, in the first 
place, distinguish tli(‘ ancient inhabitants, wlio dwelt here 
before the invasion of the Chaldeans, from the latter race, 
wlio, about the year (530 before Christ, became the domi- 
nant people of Babylon. 

We know enough of the ancient Babylonians to con- 
(jlude, that they b( 3 long(Hl to the Seinetic family of nations ; 
their language, which is very incorrectly called Chaldean, 
(as the ru(l(* Chahh'ans only chang(3d their barbarous speech 
for tliat of the cultivated Bat)ylonians,) being an Aramean dia- 
lect, difl'ering but slightly fi’oin th(‘ proper Syriac. Whether 
the inhabitants of Babylon came from India, or were tribes 
from tlu' pcminsula of Arabia, as their language renders pro- 
bable, is of the less consequence t<^ the historian, as in a coun- 
try which becauKi a principal seat of commerce, a very mixed 
race of people must necessarily have arisen. It is, on the 
other hand, of importance to know, that the Babylonians 
had, in the most remote anticpiity, advanced not only to 
fixed habitations, but also to a certain (h^grcM^ of civilization. 

The most ancient tradition that refers to Babylon, repre- 
sents tlieni as a nation possessing fixed abodes and political 
institutions.'*® Every one is familiar with the accounts 

Genes, xi. 1—7. 
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which the Mosaic records give us of the Jirst empire founded 
by Nimrod, and of the celebrated building of which Jehovah 
prevented the completion. There is, perhaps, no where else 
to be found a narrative so venerable for its antiquity, or so im- 
portant in the history of civilization ; in which we have at 
once preserved the first traces of primeval international com- 
merce, the first political associations, and tlie first erection 
of secure and permanent dwellings ! 

For a long time after this early appearance, Babylon 
vanishes, as it were, from the scene of history. The Jewish 
annalists had no opportunity to mention her, as the Baby- 
lonians had no connexion with tliem ; and with regard to 
what the later Greek writers, Herodotus and Ctesias, tell 
us, their statements are so mixed up with fabulous imports, 
which they picked up in the country itself, that they are in- 
capable of being reduced to any chronological arrangement. 
The historical mythology of the Babylonians^ seems to j*est 
almost exclusively upon the names of Semirarnis, Niiius, 
and Belus, which, however embellished and interwoven with 
astronomical ideas^ still render it in tlie highest degree pro- 
bable, that great conquerors had arisen in this part of Asia 
long before the origin of the Babyloniau-Chaldean empin*, 
and had founded two empires, of which nothing more has 
been preserved than the remembrance, in the general narno 
of Assyrian monarchy. 

I will leave to others the collection and arrangement (^f 
these fragments of the primitive history of Babylon,''^ and 
confine myself to that ej)och in which this city played so 
great and mighty a part in the drama of the world. 

This brilliant epoch begins in the latter part of the seventh 
century before our era, about (530 y(.‘ars before Christ, or 
nearly seventy years before the ris(‘ of tlurPersian monarchy. 

A revolution then took place in Asia, similar to that 
which Cyrus afterwards effected. A nomad people, under 

See Cjatterer’s Wcltfjefirliichtv, 151, etc. It is evident from a pas- 
sage in the Armenian version of Ei'SKHirs’s CVi/Y>w*We, quoted and illustrated 
by Gesenins, the learned commentator upon Isaiah, that Babylonia, even in 
the time of liczekiah, 728—700, B. C., was dependent upon the Assyrian em- 
])irc, notwithstanding that M erodach-baladan is mentioned, (Isaiah, xxxix. 1,) 
as at that time king of Babylon. It appears that the monarch here spoken of 
bad onh rebelled, and now implored the assistance of Hezekiah. He was 
slain six ixionths after this by Elibus, another usurper, who was taken prisoner 
by Sanherib the Assyrian ruler. 
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the name of Chaldean, descending from the mountains of 
Taurus and Caucasus, overwhelmed southern Asia, and 
made themselves masters of the Syrian and Babylonian 
plains. Babylonia, which they captured, became the chief 
seat of their empire, and their king Nebuchadnezzar, by 
subduing Asia to the shores of the Mediterranean, earned 
his title to be ranked among the most famous of Asiatic 
conquerors. The great victory which he gained at Cer- 
cesium, on the banks of the Euphrates, over Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, established his power. He destroyed Jeru- 
salem, besieged Tyre and the other cities of Phoenicia, and 
probably overran Egypt itself. Thus was founded the 
Babylouian-Chaldean empire, which, about half a century 
later, was in its turn overthrown by Cyrus. 

This was not then the period of the foundation and growth 
of Babylon, but it was that of its grandeur and power. It 
may seem extraordinary that Herodotus does not mention 
Nebuchadnezzar ; but if he omits the name, he agrees in 
(dironology with the statements of the Hebrew writers ; for 
his queen Nitocris,^^ to whom he ascribes the great works 
in and about Babylon, must have been contemporary with 
Nebuchadnezzar, and wiis probably his wifc.’^ 

By admitting those data, already sufficiently proved by 

The question what tlie Chaldeans really were, and whether they ever 
properly existed as a nation, is one of the most difficult that history presents. 
From eastern analogy, it seems most probable that the D’^nfaof the Hebrews, 
which is translated Chaldeans, was a general name among the Seme tic na- 
tions for the northern harharinnSy as Tiirani was among the inhabitants of 
Iran. At all events, it is certain, that the conquering Chaldeans forced their 
way from the north, since their separate hordes had already wandered in the 
steppes of Mesopotamia for a hundred years, and had in part settled there. 
The reader, however, is particularly referred toGFsENirs on Isaiah, xxiii. 13, 
where the fragments of the earlier history of this people will be found col- 
lected. This learned commentator seeks the original seat of the ChahUans 
in the mountains of Curdistan, now inhabited by the Curds, probably their 
successors ; and conjectures that they were brought from their native re- 
gions by the Assyrians as mercenaries, after which they settled in the plains 
till they started forth as compicrors. Kvery one aecpiainted with Asiatic 
history will at once see, that there is nothing in the opinion that their name 
was a general appellation, but what may very well agree with this notion. 
The hypothesis of Michaelis, that would make them Scythians, refutes itself. 
^piedeg. Geogr. Hchr. sic. ii. 77* <‘»e. 

” Herod.* i. 183. 

Herodotus, i. 188, calls the king Labynetus, agaimst whom Cynis 
waged war, her son. It is extraordinary how the name of Nebuchadnezzar 
could remain unknown to this historian, when, according to Josephus, Op. 
p. 350, it was well known to Megasthcncs and other Greek writers. I shall 
hereafter find an opportunity of saying a few words upon this subject. 
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the critical researches of early writers, we begin to see a 
little more clearly through the obscurity which still en- 
velops the foundation and aggrandisement of Babylon ; and 
the statements of Herodotus, which were long considered 
unworthy of credit, become intelligible. The same wonders 
which he relates of Babylon are related by other writers, 
who, like him, speak as eye-witnesses of other great cities of 
Asia. We ought not to doubt of what appears extraordi- 
nary, because it docs not, judging from our own experience, 
seem probable ; for this docs not enable us to decide what 
may be possible under another climate and other circum- 
stances. Do not the pyramids of Egypt, the great wall of 
China, and the rock-temples of Elcphantis, stand as it were 
in mockery of that criticism which would arrogate to itself 
the privilege of fixing boundaries to the capabilities of the 
united strength of congregated nations ! 

It is one of the peculiarities of the great despotic empires 
which Asia has always contained, that they can with amaz- 
ing facility concentrate their power upon one single point ; 
and thus, in consequence of the immense assemblage of 
various tribes from distant countries, and the almost incre- 
dible population which the ease of procuring subsistence 
accumulates in certain fruitful regions, many vast undertak- 
ings are practicable there, which could not be executed in 
Europe. 

It must also be borne in mind, that the gr(*at cities of Asia 
were constituted in a manner wliolly dillerent to those of 
Europe*. They generally gn*w out of the seUkunents of 
nomad conquerors, who fix(*d th(*ir abode in a subjugated 
country, and (dianged their old mode of life for one more 
settled and peacefid. 

The encampment of a chieftain, near the walls of some 
already existing capital, was speedily converted into a new 
city, which eclipsed the splendour of the old one. The 
vanquished people were employed in its (*rection ; the plan 
of tlie camp, which it followed in ('V(?ry particular, insured 
its symmetry, and enables us to account for its scjiiare form, 
and the straight lines in which its streets extended, and in- 
tersect(*d each other at right angles. 

S\ich was the general origin of these vast capital cities, 
and the process of their foundation. Where a plentiful 
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supply of building materials could be found at a convenient 
distance ; a clay that the sun could dry, or the fire burn 
into bricks ; and sources of bitumen that rendered mortar 
unnecessary ; our surprise must be lessened at the erection 
of edifices and monuments such as Europe cannot equal. 

These favourite residences of victorious monarchs, where 
luxury and delight took up their abode, insensibly became 
the central points of the commerce of their states. Long 
trains of caravans were dinicted towards them, and the pro- 
duce of the provinces here became accumulated. That this 
was the case with Babylon will be shown in the following 
chapter. 

The extent of these cities forms but little guide to the 
European in estimating their population. The compact 
close streets of Europe form a striking contrast to the scat- 
tered mansions of the East, surrounded with their extensive 
courts and gardens, o(!cupying more than an even portion 
of the whole area. An equal space therefore was far from 
containing an equal number of men, as in the cities of Eu- 
rope. How well these remarks apply to Babylon will be 
seen from th(‘ express testimony of the ancients. “The 
buildings of this city," says Quintus Curtins,'*^ “do not 
reach to the walls, but are at the distance of an acre (Jk- 
p;enim) from them. Neither is the Avhohi city covered with 
houses, but only ninety furlongs (stadia ) ; nor do the 
houses stand in rows by each otluu*, but the intervals which 
separate them are sown and cultivated, that they may furn- 
ish subsistenc(^ in cas(' of siege. 

SucJi wa.s the origin and state of the niighty Babylon, 
whos(i maj(?sty and splendour was so celebrated in antiquity. 
Much of its glory was due to the CMialdeans, whose mon- 
archs, having ncliicved by their swords the sovereignty of 
Asin^ made it their hubitation, Is not this g/’cat Babylon 
that I have built!" was the proud (exclamation of its king 
Nebuchadnezzar.^' — Still mone expn^ssivee is tlie testimony 
of the prophet : “ Beliold the land of the Chaldeans ; that 

CuRTius, V. 12. Without doubt from the accounts of one who accom- 
panied Alexander. Should not therefore Herodotus’s account of the high 
houses and straight streets he limited to one part of the city? 

noufujinta sUutia hahiMttr, He estimates the whole extent at three 
hundred and sixty-eight stadia. 

" Dan. iv. 27. 

VOL. I. 2 C 
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nation which a little time since was not. The Assyrian sub- 
dued it, and gave it to the inhabitants of the desert ! they 
transformed the wandering hordes of nations into settled 
abodes ; and built up the palaces of the land.”“ 

Ancient Babylon, from the character and arrangement of 
its buildings, was prevented from leaving monuments to 
posterity worthy of comparison with those of Persepolis ; 
but its heaps, or rather mountains of rubbish still interest 
the attention of the philosopher and hi.storian. The most 
ancient of ancient mins, the very traditions of whose origin 
reach back to the earliest dawn of history ! A living wit- 
ness, as it were, of the truth of the firet records of our sacred 
books. However changed during the lapse of thousands of 
years, that first building began by the nations has not alto- 
gether vanished from the earth ! 

It was again, in this case, reserved for the pn'sent age to 
throw a clearer light upon this great object, by exploring 
the site of ancient Babylon, the only means by which it 
could be effected. 

Notwithstanding the labours of so many ('arly trav<'llers, 
and among others of Niebuhr, who first h'il the way, various 
obstacles prevented any one of them from making an ac- 
curate examination of the monuimmts of Babylon ; and the 
most important, or at least th(^ largest, were precisely tliose 
which still remained enveloped in almost total obscurity. 
Recent English travel l(,‘r.s, among whom Sir Ker Porter 
holds the first rank, raised at huigth the veil which had .so 
long covered these venerable nmiains of the primeval world.^ 
According to Herodotus, th(‘ only anciimt writer who, as 
an eye-witne.ss, has left a flescription of ancient Babylon,*’ 

" Isaiah, xxiii. 13. Michaplis’s translation, 

* Rich, the British resident at Bagdad, in IHJI repeatedlyvisited Babylon, 
accompanied by his friend Belino, a (iernian. The friiits of their researches 
were a tirsJ, and second Memoir on the Itnins ttf liofofion^ Lond. ISIK. Seven 
years later, Porter, likewise accompanied by llelino, visited and explored (he 
site of the ancient city ; and his exact, and detailed, and very interesting^ de- 
scriptions are pven in his Trareh in Oconjia^ Persin, Bahylonin^ etc. vol. ii. 
p. 293—390, with views and plans. I w'oiild, once for all, remark, that they 
are to be regarded as the authority for the follow'ing statements where no 
other is quoted. The accompanying j»Ian, by the assistance of my friend, 
Professor Otfr. M idler, has oecn reduced from plates 73, Porter. 

There is also an Kssay on ancient Babylon, by Captain Frederick, in the 
Tramifictioivi of the Literary Soeiety of Bombay^ Lond. 182i3 ; those who have 
seen Porter may dispense with this. 

^ Hehod. 17H— IHI. The t>articular 9 raertioned by Diod. i. p. 121, ele., 
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the city formed a perfect square, of which each side was one 
hundred and twenty stadia (twelve geographical miles) long. 
It was built on both banks of the Euphrates, which divided 
it into two parts connected by a stone bridge, with wooden 
planks laid over for the pathway, which might be removed 
at pleasure. The banks of the river were lined with bricks. 
In the midst of one quarter of the city stood the royal palace ; 
in the other, the temple of Bel, in a quadrangular enclosure 
two stadia in circumference. In the midst of the same rises 
a tower composed of eight stories ; the lowermost being one 
stadia in length and breadth ; around which runs up a flight 
of steps with resting places. Upon the uppermost tower 
stands the sanctuary, in which is placed a table and couch 
of solid gold, but no statue. The city was surrounded by 
a deep and wide moat full of water, and faced with bricks ; 
behind which was an embankment, or wall, two hundred 
royal cubits high, built of the earth, dug out of the moat, 
burnt into bricks, with doors at the top. A second wall, of 
almost equal strength, formed a further defence between the 
other and the city : the royal palace also was fortified. The 
streets were built in straight lines running in two directions, 
and cutting each other at right angles ; those tow'ards the 
river had gates of brass. The houses wen; built three and 
four stories high ; and Babylon was the most richly adorned 
city that the historian had ever s(;en. 

Setting aside for the present the tw'o questions relative to 


evidently borrowed from Ctesias, who undoubtedly visited Babylon, contain 
numerous cvent.s not to be found in Herodotus; such, for exanmle, as those 
relating to the hanging gardens, the double royal palace, etc. Ctesias, how- 
ever, not only recounts what he saw himself, but also what he heard. Such, 
too, is in some measure the case with Herodotus, who certainly saw the ex- 
terior of the temple of Belus, which was still in good preservation, though he 
could not obtain a sight of the interior, which had been previously pillaged 
by Xerxes. He must likewise have seen (he royal palace of Babylon, since 
the kings of Persia were accustomed to pass a part of the winter in that capi- 
tal ; but Darius had already, at its capture, thrown down the walls, or at least 
a part of them, (Herod. *iii. 159,) and the particulars of their prodigious 
l^eight and thickness rest upon a relation made to Herodotus, which he re- 
l)ents as he heard it, and which the reader must modify according to his be- 
lief. We must not however judge of them from what we see around us. The 
Chinese wall which now exists, could not have been built in Kiirope ; this, 
and the Median wall, built also of brick, which once bounded Babylonia on 
the north, and extended from the Tigris to the EuphVates, though perhaps 
not so high, were certainly longer than those of Babylon. At all events it is 
sufficients clear from the history of the sie^ of Babylon, by Darius, that the 
walls of this city were of an extraordinary lieight and solidity. 

2 c 2 
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the position of the principal monuments, and the extent of 
ancient Babylon, let us take a survey of the ruins as they at 
present exist, according to the latest information. This will 
be much facilitated by the plan annexed to this volume. I 
hope, after tins preparation, I shall be able to investigate the 
above two, otherwise difficult, questions, with less labour 
both to myself and reader. 

Rich and Porter both sought the ruins of Babylon on the 
banks of the Euphrates, near the little modern town of Hilla/ 
32® 31' N. lat. Starting from Bagdad, about fifty miles 
fiirther north on the Tigris, the first j)lace Porter arrived at 
was Akkerkuf on the Tigris, wliere the Median wall for- 
merly reached this river ; thence taking a soutli-west direc- 
tion, he crossed the plain to the Euphrates. The direct 
journey thence to Babylon is forty-four miles, the interven- 
ing space being a completely lev(‘l, but now uncultivated 
plain ; though the numerous canals, now dry, by which it 
is every where intersected, as well as the fragnnaits of bricks 
and tiles with which it is every where strewed, are proofs of 
its former different state?. Here and there an isolated cara- 
vanserai points out the usual resting place, and offers the 
traveller its scanty accommodation. At the? last of these, 
near the village of Mahowill, ten miles from Hilla, begin, 
properly speaking, the ruins of Babylon ; the rest of the 
way being every where covered with unburnt bricks, evi- 
dently the remains of a great, wide-spread city. 

The great ruins which first strike the cyo of the traveller 
in coming from Bagdad by the way of Mahowill, lie on the 
east side of the river northward of Ililla. Their first ap- 
pearance is that of natural hills, but a closer (?.vaminatioii 
soon clearly shows, that they are composed of bi*icks, and 
are evidently the remains of large buildings. 'J'hn?e of thes(3 
immense mounds are found in succession from north to south, 
on the eastern side of the Euphrates. 

In the language of the Arabians, one now bears the name 
of MukaUihe,^^ (the overturned,) tin* second, Kt Kas)% (the 
palace,) and the third, the Amram hill (the grave of a saint 
of that name). 

The first mound, (tj Mukallibe, is the most northern, and 


Pronounced by the Arabians Mojalibc, 
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the largest of the three.*^ It is formed of bricks dried in 
the sun. The whole forming an oblong square, the top of 
which presents an uneven surface, having the appearance 
of a platform, upon which some great buildings had formerly 
been erected. The interior is full of ravines and holes, now 
the resort of wild b(iasts, which renders the entrance danger- 
ous. In an opened apartment Mr. Rich found a wooden 
sarcophagus, containing a skeleton, covered with nitre, whose 
great antiquity admitted of no doubt. This building has 
been erroneously taken for the ancient temple of Belus, its 
structure being quite opposed to the pyramidical form in 
which this was built. It was probably the fortress which 
defended this quarter of the town, in which the royal palace 
was situated. Nothing more can be said of it with any de- 
gree of certainty. 

At two thousand two hundred and fifty feet south of this 
hill, is the second hill, />, named by the Arabs El Ka-sr, or 
the palace. Wh(?n visited by Rich, it was nearly a square 
of seven hundred yards in hmgth and breadth. But even 
in the seven years which intervened betwe^en this visit and 
that of Porter, the everlasting digging and carrying away 
of the bricks had been sufficicnit to change its shape. What 
then must have b(*en its size twenty centuries before ! Every 
vestige discoverable in it declares it to have been composed 
of buildings far superior to all the rest which have left traces 
in the eastern quarter of the city. The bricks are of the 
finest description, hardened not in the sun but in the fire, 
perfectly moulded and ornamented with inscriptions. And 
notwithstanding tlu'y have been taken away from this place, 
as from a great storehouse for centuries, they appear still to 
be abundant. But theses continued robberies have disfigured 
the appcMirance of th(' hill. Deep pits and ravines have been 
dug out, and in some places they have bored into the solid 
mass, forming winding caverns and subterranean passages. 

Besides these bricks, fragments of alabaster vessels, fine 
earthen ware, marble, and great quantities ot polished tiles, 
the glazing and colouring of which are surprisingly fresh, 

Its present height, which, according to Porter, is the same it always was, 
is 140 feet; the northern, which is the longest side, is 542; and the south and 
east sides 2:10 feet. The four joints are placed according to the opposite 
points of the comj[)a8s. 
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are still found. The walls are eight feet in thickness, in 
some places ornamented with niches, and in others strength- 
ened by pilasters. The face of every brick on which the 
inscription is stamped was universally turned downwards. 
The upper side of each row was covered with a layer of 
cement ; and on this, carefully prepared, the face of the suc- 
ceeding row was bedded. The firmness of these masses is 
so great, that in spite of the bricks being the hardest of any 
that Porter had met with, he found they would not bear de- 
taching. It was only after considerable labour, that he 
succeeded in chipping off a few pieces, although the layers 
of cement are not more than the twentieth part of an inch 
in thickness. Along the western and northern face of this 
great mound, are detached portions of a wall, which proba- 
bly composed the piers or buttresses of the terraces, attached 
to the celebrated hanging gardens described by Diodonis, 
and which, according to Curtins, had the appearance of a 
forest. In the ruins which now remain, lines of long pas- 
sages and square chambers may be easily traced, which com- 
manded a view of the city. Amongst these ruins stands a 
solitary tree, of a species altogether .sti-ange to this country. 
It bears every mark of high antiquity, its originally enorm- 
ous trunk being worn away, and shattered by time, while 
its spreading and evei^reen branches are particularly beau- 
tiful, and adorned with long tress-like tendrils ; probably 
the last descendant of those hanging gardens, which were 
numbered among the wonders of the world. 

About two thousand four hundr<>d ftjet from Kasr, is 
Amnim hill, c. This groat mass spreads over a vaster ex- 
panse every way than that of Kasr, and is now of a trian- 
gular form. Its longest side, on the south-west, is no less 
than four thousand two hundred feet ; the shortest, on the 
north, is two thousand five hundred. The whole of this 
stupendous heap is brok(;n, like that of the Kasr, into deej) 
cavemed ravines, and long w’inding furrows, from the 
number of bricks that have betm tak<!n away ; so that it now 
has the appearance of an ordinary heap of irregular form. 
It is a shapeless assemblage of bricks, mortar, and cement, 
where the foot of the traveller plunges at every step into 
dust and rubbish. Its former state or designation it is now 
impossible to determine. 
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Several lofty coiTeaponding ridges or mounds of ramparts 
surround the space occupied by these different heaps ; and 
notwithstanding their ruinous state, it is easy to discover 
their ancient designation ; which, without doubt, was the 
defence of this large space, and all the establishments it 
contained. The outermost line of defence begins on the 
north-west of Mukallibc, at the point d, surrounds this 
fort, and stretches in a straight line to point e, in a south- 
east direction. Here there is an opening, f, where, without 
doubt, once stood a stately entrance ; it then returns in a 
south-west direction, g, beyond the hill of Amram, which 
it encloses towards the river ; so that it forms with this a 
great triangle, of which the curved line ti — i (the river) 
forms the base, and the two lines e and g the two sides. 
Within this triangle run two wall lines of defence, of which 
one forms an angle to tlie otlit'r ; the first near k ; and, two 
hundred paces behind this, parallel to it, a second, near /, 
which, however, in the midst has a large opening. 

Behind these triple lines rise the three great mounds 
above described, togetlier with some smaller ones. But all 
that part of the river which forms the base of the triangle is 
defended by a wall enclosure, composed of bricks dried in 
the sun, and rising in some places sixty feet above the bed 
of the river ; in this most likely were fixed the splendid 
gates of brass that defended the city towards the river. In 
Porter’s plan, the length of the bas<' of the great triangle, 
formed by the Euplirates, is thrcM' English miles and three 
quarters ; the length of the northern sliank, two miles and 
three quarters ; and that of the soutlan’ii, two miles and a 
half, reckoning from the opening near f, to the river. 

All that has thus far been de.scribed lies on the eastern 
bank of the riv(!r. I^et us now take a view of the western, 
which Porter had an opportunity of minutely exploring. 
The earlier opinion, which <}ven Ilennel adopted, and which, 
owing to the very defective infoi’ination that had then been 
obtained, placed the temple of Bel and the royal palace on 
the eastern side of the river, is now completely refuted 

" However valuable, therefore, may be the chart of the country of Baby- 
lonia by this great geographer, the ground plan of the city contained in the 
same sheet can be of no practical use. Rich, in his second Memoir, has 
examined and conf^uted Renncl’s opinion. 
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and the local of this immense city obtains, by more recent 
investigations, an extent corresponding to what we are told 
of it by the ancients ; though it cannot be supposed that 
modern research, often directed to the mere tracing of 
ruins, rather than to ruins themselves, should produce 
measurements and definitions as exact as if the whole an- 
cient city, not only with its walls, its palaces, and temples, 
but likewise its houses and their offices, remained in its full 
extent, unchanged. 

The western bank of the Euphrates certainly contains no 
such mounds of ruins as those lying opposite on the eastern; 
for scarcely any eye could discover the largest of them, (the 
ruins of Nimrod’s fort, of which we shall presently speak,) 
at a greater distance than twelve miles. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the researches of Porter lead to some highly in- 
teresting results. I shall here quote that trav(‘lhn’'s own 
words ‘‘We left the town of llillah on the western bank 
of the Euphrates, by the gate nearest the river, which gave 
our march a northerly direction. In this route, having 
crossed four dry canals, and found for two miles b(»yon(l 
them the ground perfectly h*v(d, we approacluMl tlie village 
of Anana. It is situated on tlie west(‘rn bank of the Eu- 
phrates, almost immediately opposite the ruins of* the Amrani 
and Kasr hills, and is distant nearly three inil(*s from llillah. 
About fifty yards to tlui north-west of tin* village of Anana 
rises a rather considerable ridg(? of moinuhnl earth, fourt(*en 
feet high, running due north for three hundred yards, then 
forming a right angle din; east, takes that direction till it 
meets the riv(‘r. All around was very low and marshy, and 
the mounds in question were nearly all I could s(*(i for a 
good way up along this bank of the stn^am. On the face 
of the ridge, terminating at the watcu'-sich*, the courses of 
the sun-dried brick are distinctly visibh* ; but the level of 
the land is now so equal with that of tin? river, that any 
rnon» abundant traces of a corresponding embankm(*nt to 
that on the opposite shore must hv, confesse<l to lie no longer 
discernible ; yet the discovery of oiu* link is suffici(jnt for 
concluding that others have formerly been th(*re to conipl(*t(J 
the chain. But why this western dike has been so much 


Travels, ii, 379. 
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more nearly totally demolished than its eastern neighbour, 
we cannot conjecture : the fact only is certain ; and the 
consequence probably has been, that the want of any pro- 
tection from the superflux of the river has rendered its 
‘besom of destruction’ more completely sweeping over this 
level tract. Some trifling mounded hillocks however are 
perceivable a little to the south of the village. 

“ Having traversed the plain north-west for some time, 
in search of further mounds in that direction, I turned, dis- 
appointed, and bent my way south-west, keeping the Birs 
Nimrod in my eye. After riding onward about a mile, I 
found the little vegetation which cheered the waste gradually 
disappear, and the ground become perfectly sterile. All 
over this surface evid(‘nt marks are visible of its liaving been 
formerly covered with buildings ; these indications increased 
at every step, till, after siudi growing proofs for more than 
a mile, we came to a numerous and very conspicuous as- 
semblage of mounds ; tlie most coiisideral)le of which was 
about thirty-five feet in height ; and from its elevated sum- 
mit I observed that the face of the country, both to the 
north and the south, for upwards of a mile (uther way, bore 
the same hillocky appearance ; besich's being thickly scat- 
tered with thos(^ fragments of past habitations, which, in all 
Babylonian ruins, have so particularly marked their charac- 
ter. Here, doubtless, is tlie trace of a building of consider- 
able consequence, o. The extimt of its mounds and ruins- 
tracked ground seemed more than two miles ; and having 
trawerse<l that extent to the south-west, 1 found the hilly 
vestiges did not cease for a mih' beyond. Here, I think it is 
possibh?, I may have found the site of the old or lessen’ palace. 

“On quitting this first extensive heap of mounds, which, 
for perspicuity at least, I shall designate by the name of 
lesser palace, and keeping on in the same direction (south- 
west) we crossed a sj)ace of high grass and rank w eeds for 
nearly a mile ; we tlum found tin* plain arid again, and un- 
dulated with a multitude of mounds, but of inferior elevation 
to those last describ<*d ; th(»s(' two wen-e attended by the 
usual exterior fragments of ruins, spn^ading in a circular 
form rather more than half a mile in breadth. Having duly 
explored this second specinuui of considc'rable remains, we 
came out upon a great deal of cultivated ground, over which 
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we took our course for more than a mile, when we arrived 
at the banks of a canal, the bed of which we crossed, and 
half a mile more brought us to an extensive wood of date 
trees, in the bosom of which stands the village of Thamasia. 
We did not halt there, but passed on over two miles of cul- 
tivation and high grass, at which extremity a vast tract 
opened before us, covered with every minor vestige of 
former buildings ; and which appearances continued the 
whole way to the eastern verge of the boundary around the 
Birs Nimrod, a distance of nearly a mile and three quarters.” 

Thus then we come to the most distant but lai^est monu- 
ment which yet remains of ancient Babylonia. The Arab 
name of the Bire Nimrod is I think translated as exactly as 
possible by that of Nimrod’s tower. Although Niebuhr saw 
it at a distance, and mentioned it in his Travels, neither he 
nor his predecessors had the satisfaction of exploring it.’*^ 
This pleasure was reserved for Rich, an English resident at 
Bagdad, who was followed a short time after by Sir Kcr 
Porter, to whom we are indebted for the most exact re- 
searches and details, as well as the best drawings on tlu; 
subject. This huge mass of building lies about six miles 
south-west of Hillaii. It has the appearance of an oblong 
hill, the base of which, according to Porter, is two thousaiul 
and eighty-two feet in circumference. Rich reckons it at 
two thousand two hundred and (Mghty-six.^® It may easily 
be conceived that it is scarcely jmssiblc to fix in a positive 
manner the circumference of such a ruin. Its present 
height, reckoning to the bottom of th(j tower, standing on 
its summit, is two hundred feet ; the tower itself is thirty- 
five. Looking at it from the west, the entire mu.ss rises at 
once from the plain in one stupendous, though irregular, 
pyramidal hill. It is compo.s<!d of fine brick.s, kiln-baked. 
From the western side two of its stories may be distinctly 
seen ; the first is about sixty feet high, cloven in the middle 
by deep ravines. The tower-like looking min on the sum- 
mit is a solid ma.ss twenty-eight feet wide, of the nmst beau- 
tiful masonry ; to all apjwaranco it fornual an angle of some 
square building, the ruins of which are yet to be seen on the 

" Niebuhr mentions (Itt uie ii. 5* ‘<J90) with regret his having l)cen prevented 
by J !n>rchension of the wild tribes in the desert from closely examining it. 

^ iiiCH^s Mettwir, 36. 
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eastern side. The cement which connects the bricks is so 
hard, that it was impossible to chip off the smallest piece ; 
and for this reason none of the inscriptions can be copied, 
as they are always on the lower surface of the bricks. It is 
rent from the top nearly half way to the bottom ; and at its 
foot lay several unshapen masses of fine brick-work, still 
bearing traces of a violent fire, which has given them a 
vitrified appearance, whence it has been conjectured that it 
has been struck by lightning. The appearance of the hill 
on the eastern side evidently shows that this enormous mass 
has been reduced more than half. Only three stories out of 
the eight which it formerly contained can now be discerned. 
The earth about the bottom of the hill is now clear, but is 
again surrounded by walls, which form an oblong square, 
enclosing numerous heaps of rubbish, probably once the 
dwellings of the inferior deities, or of the priests and officers 
of the temple. The appearance of the tower of Nimrod is 
sublime even in its ruins. Clouds play around its summit ; 
its recesses are inhabited by lions, three being quietly bask- 
ing on its heights when Porter approaclied it,^’ and, scarcely 
intimidated by the cries of the Arabs, gradually and slowly 
descended into the plain. Thus the words of the prophet 
have been tulfilled : “ wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
there ; owls shall fill their houses, ostriches shall dwell there, 
and satyrs shall dance there. Jackals shall howl in their 
palaces, and Avild hounds in their pleasant places.” 

Previously to giving my opinion upon these monuments 
separately, it will be neces.s5irj' to determine from history, 
th(^ epochs of the ri.se, the aggrantlisement, and embellish- 
ment of ancient Babylon. Its foundation must be carried 
back to the time of Nimrod, the first chieftain in those re- 
gions ; when a tower, that is a sanctviary, a temple, and a 
city were built here by the nations.*’ Whether this temple 
was consecrated to some idol, Bel, or any other, Ave are not 
informed ; but supposing this to have been the case, it ac- 
counts for the Avrath of Jehovah, Avho descended to interrupt 
the progress of the building. Near this temple A\’as built a 
city. Idle age, not mendy of the toAver, but of the oldest 
city of the earth, of which any vestiges yet exist, cannot be 


" Trav^U, u. p. 38?. 


« Isaiah, xiii. 20, 21. 


• Genes, xi. 4, 
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computed to a year ; but, according to general chronology, 
it dates from some where about the second century after the 
flood. 

The second epoch is that of Semiramis. Diodorus re- 
lates in detail all that is attributed to this queen. She made 
Babylon the seat of her government. She built the outer 
walls ; erected two royal castles or palaces upon the two 
banks of the Euphrates, of which that upon the western side, 
within a triple enclosure, was by far the most magnificent. 
She not only built a bridge over the river, but erected 
quays on each bank, and dug a subterraneous tunnel under 
it, which connected the two royal residences. Lastly, to 
lier is attributed the foundation of the temple of Belus.^^ 

It is of little consequence whether we consider Semiramis 
as belonging to mythology or history. Tho great works 
attributed to her must in either case b(» carried back to a 
period previous to the Chaldean coiujuest ; wlu'ther slie 
founded them herself, or whether sh(? in(*r(»ly obtaiiu'd the 
credit for doing what had hccn ac(!omplished by a series of 
the most ancient sovereigns of Ihibylon. According to 
Herodotus, who calls her husband Niiuis, her reign must be 
placed about 1200 years Ixdbn* Christ.^* 

The third epocdi, |)erfectly historical, that of the aggrand- 
istauent and embellishment of Babylon, falls in th(‘ nugn of 
Nebuchadnezzar, after tla* Chaldean con(|U(*st, from ()04 to 
of) I hctora Ciirist, 74iis is plac(*d b(»yond a doubt, bv the 
contemporary accounts of tin? Il(*br(‘w writ<'rs. Ihvsides 
this, .lose[)lius has hd’t us in the fragments which he has 
pr(*Mn*\(‘d of tile books of Bm'osus, positive ae(*oimts of the 
works began and ex(\!Uted by Nel)uchadne//ar. ’ “He 
built a thn*e-fold wall or <mtrenc*hm(‘nt round about the 
inner city, and another in like manner about that which 


Diodok. i. l2l, whoinfnrmH ii.s e xpressly, thiit the pfilacr on tlu* wcsicrn 
sidf was far the splriulia ; and at lln- Nam<* tiim* drsrriln's not only 

dimensions, btit likewise its ornarnonts, conipoM'd of^rpoat pictorial n prcsyiit- 
ations of hunting scenes, etc. 'Fhe tradition of a way under the river, wliicli 
Ctesia.*:, from wljorn Dioflorus evid< ntly <*«»pied, eerlairdy did not se<% ])n>l>al)ly 
arose froni subterranean raverns near the palaees, whirdi were i^di^pensal)le 
in this climate. W hat wonderful Ktories have not Urn irdd of snhterraiican 
pass;; 1^4 ^ and vaults in our cloisters and c’astles? 

lieckonint^ the Avsyriati empire, according to his account, i. y*')! <<> have 
c<’nt?u!R'd .520 yearK. 

" A. X. etc. 
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was the outer, all of burnt brick. And when he had walled 
the city about, and adorned its gates gloriously, he built 
another palace by the side of his father’s, but so that they 
joined. To describe their vast height and great splendour 
would be superfluous. In this royal seat He also erected 
terraces of stone, which resembled mountains, and planted 
it with various kinds of trees, which was called a suspended 
paradise ; because his wife, who had been bred up in Media, 
was desirous of having things like her own country.” 

These were the epochs of the advancement and embellish- 
ments of Babylon, up to the conquest of Cyrus, by which 
it became a Persian city. IIow grievou.sly the Babylonians 
felt this yoke is proved by their general revolt at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Darius, who, after the capture 
of Babylon, by the stratagem of Zopirus, demolished the 
greater part, if not the whoU?, of its outward walls. 

Although it was the winter residence of the kings of Per- 
sia, it had already much declined when conquered by Alex- 
ander. Xerxes had despoiled the temple of Bel of its most 
precious ornaments and utensils ; the temple itself began to 
wear the appearance of decline ; and th(> canals of the en- 
virons were stagnant and poisonous. Had not death de- 
feated the grand projects of Alexander, the venerable Ba- 
bylon would hav(? become the capital of his empire ; the 
central point of tin; land and sea commerce of the world. 
She would probably have become the flourishing and mighty 
queen f>f nation.s, aufi the destinies of the Innnan race might 
have been altogether change<l. But inscrutabh* Providence, 
who disjM>ses of all according to his will, recalh'd, in the 
midst of his career, the only man capable of giving peace 
to the world, as it tlu*n existe<l. and of securing it a durable 
form. His d(*ath decideil the fate t>f Babylon. ’I'he new’ 
cities of Selucia, (’tesiphon, and others, arose in its neigh- 
bourhood ; and as the materials were almost entirely f<*tched 
from its inexhaustibh' magazines,'' they w(>re built, as it 
were, at her expense. Thus was that ancient city laid waste 
and translormed into a wild, where the hunter might await 
his prey, where the beast might llei* before his pursuer, and 
where he still takes up his habitation. 


** Plin. H. V. vi. .30. 
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The foregoing elucidations, I conceive, justify me in 
making the following conclusions. 

First. The accounts given by the ancients, and especially 
by Herodotus, respecting the extent and situation of ancient 
Babylon, seem to be confirmed by the investigations of the 
modems quite as much as could be expected, considering 
the nature of its ruins. Herodotus states its length and 
breadth to have been one hundred and twenty stadia, or 
twelve geographical miles. From the most southern mound 
of ruins, to the northernmost one, that is to say, from the 
Birs Nimrod to Mukallibe, is upwards of eight miles in a 
straight line. Vestiges of ancient buildings, however, which 
are still found for upwards of three miles beyond Mohavil, 
prove very plainly, that the city extended towards the north 
beyond Mukallibe. Whether also it extended towards the 
south, beyond the Birs Nimrod, has not yet been deter- 
mined ; but if I succeed, as I hope soon to do, in showing 
that the Birs Nimrod is the ancient temple of Bel, this con- 
jecture will be confirmed ; since this temple was not situ- 
ated at the end of the city, but in its interior. Thus the 
length of ancient Babylon, from north to south, may be es- 
timated at twelve miles ; as regards its width from M'(;st to 
east, we have no such positiv<‘ data, because, at the extremi- 
ties of the ruins in this direction, there are no grea* monu- 
ments. Nevertheless, from the most western heap of ruins, 
to the eastern point, where the opening of the great triangle, 
of which I have above spoken, (from fio o,) may be reckon- 
ed at five or six miles ; and that the city extended beyond 
both these points will, in the sequel, be made very clearly 
to appear. 

Secondly. It is not only proved from the most recent in- 
vestigations, that ancient Babylon w'us situated on the bunks 
of the Euphrates, and that the course of this river has un- 
dergone no important change but it also becomes highly 
probable, that the western part of this city, whose existence 
has been doubted, was the largest. The distance from Nim- 
rod’s tower to the most northern hill, tn, beyond the village 
of Anana, is very nearly six geographical miles ; and that 

“ Only that in the neighboarhood of the hanging gar^ns, the river on the 
eastern side has gained upon the land, so that the ancient embankment is 
now at some distance from the shore, ns is pointed out in the plan. 
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the width of this part of the city could not have been less, 
is sufficiently evident from the statements of Porter given 
above. 

Thirdly. This traveller I believe to be correct in con- 
sidering this western quarter of the city as the most ancient. 
It is said by him to be that which included not only the 
primeval city and tower of Nimrod, but likewise, at least 
the greatest portion, of the mighty works attributed to Se- 
miramis. This explains why, with the exception of the 
tower of Nimrod, which thousands of years have not been 
able to destroy, so few great ruins are to be found in this 
western quarter ; for not only time, but the neglect occa- 
sioned by the aggrandisement of the eastern quarter, must 
have hastened its decay. 

Fourthly. The tower of Nimrod is the ancient temple of 
Bel, which, therefore, was in the western quarter of the 
city, and not in the eastern, as was formerly generally be- 
lieved. This must be at once admitted, if it can be estab- 
lished, that the western quarter of the city was the most 
ancient ; a fact which will receive additional support from 
what we shall have to say upon the eastern. It has been 
very clearly proved by Porter, that neither the situation nor 
form of a single eastern ruin, (nor Mukallibe, as Rennel 
believed,) will agree with the ancient temple of Bel. 

The Birs Nimrod, however, corresponds with it, first in 
form ; for of the eight stories, which it had originallj% three 
can still be made out. It corresponds with it, secondly, in 
dimensions, for its length and breadth agree with what is 
stated by Herodotus, so far as they can be determined from 
a mountain-heap of ruins. It corresponds, finally, with the 
statement of the same hi.storian, that this pyramid-fonned 
.sanctuary stood within a s(|uare enclosure ; for the remains 
of such a one are still very clearly to be traced. It is im- 
possible to carry the comparison further than this respecting 
a building now reduced to a heap of rid)bish. Even when 
seen by Herodotus it had been destroyed by Xerxes, and, 
at least in part, lay in ruins. So immense, however, were 
they, that Alexander, who entertained the idea of restoring 
it, was obliged to abandon even the clearing away of the 
fubbish, upon which he employed his army, after having in 
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vain tried the Babylonians upon it.** Besides, it is no 
where stated, that the temple of Bel was erected in the 
eastern quarter of the city ; but only that it stood . in the 
midst of one quarter. Whether this is to be taken in a 
strict sense, or whether it means no more than that it was 
situated within the city, it will be impossible to determine, 
unless some other traveller be able to inform us, whether to 
the south of Nimrod’s tower, as well as on the other sides, 
traces of the ancient city are still to be found for any con- 
siderable distance. 

Fifthly. If Nimrod’s tower be the ancient temple of Bel, 
then it must bo admitted that it belongs to the oldest mins 
of Babylon ; or rather that it is the oldest. There .seems 
nothing to oppose this fact ; while all seems to speak in 
favour of its being the remains of that j)rimeval building 
erected by the assembly of nations, Avhose toj) should reach 
to heaven, but whose completion was pi'evented by Jehovah. 
It may be assumed that its site w'as westward of the stream, 
because it was built by the d<.*scendunts of Noah, wlnm they 
were journeying from w(?st to (;ast. “ As they now to- 
wards the east journey('d," it is said, “ they found a plain 
in the land of Sinear, and dwelt tluu’ein. ” It was built of 
the same niatcu’ial as that of which the min consists. “ And 
spake they to one another : Let us make and burr bricks. 
And take bricks as stone and clay for lime. "*’ Tln^re is no 
reason why so mighty a building shoidd have bt'en <‘ntir(*ly 
swept from the earth, in so dry and favourable a climate, 
where so many smaller have beer, pniservcal. Its pre.sc'rv- 
ation seems in some measure accounted for, from its having 
been, after the adoption of tlu* w’orsliip of tlu' .stars, the t(‘m- 
ple of the national deity ; (whether, as I Ixdieve, the sun, 
or, as some others think, the planet Jupiter ;*“) and likewi.s(! 
the a.strological sanctuary. It is almo.st ne(>dle.ss to add, tliat 
this supposition in no way militates against tlu; gradual ad- 
ditioirs, aggrandi.sement, and ernbellishment.s, which it after- 
wards received, and which w{!re again, in the course of cen- 
turies, reduc(!d to ruins. Neither can any thing be ai^ucd 

” Arrian, vii. 17. 

Gen. xi. 2. [The Englisli translation has \i from (he East. Trs.'] 

Gen. xi. 3, 4. (iksenius in isaiah^ ii. p. 395. 
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against its high antiquity, from bricks with inscriptions hav- 
ing been found amongst its ruins. The only question here 
is respecting the original foundation — the first and mightiest 
that the hand of man erected ; and what higher confirma- 
tion can there be of the most ancient record we possess, than 
the existence of the most ancient monument, mentioned by 
its inspired author ? 

Sixthly. Modern investigations confirm also the particu- 
lars respecting the two royal palaces in Babylon. These 
ancient residences of the kings before the Chaldean dynasty, 
were among the great works of Semiramis, and were still 
existing in the time of Alexander. Here he was taken ill, 
and causing himself to be transported across the river, died 
ill the Chaldean palace, on the eastern side, of which we 
shall presently have occasion to speak. It is true, tliere are 
no such remains of the western palace, as we have of the 
eastern ; but the vestiges of a large edifice, near o, which 
led Porter to conjecture,^‘^ that the western eclifice must have 
been here situated, are sufficient to confirm the testimony 
of Diodorus and others respecting the two royal palaces on 
the opposite sides of the river. It is to this author we are 
indebted for the description, borrowed from (Heskis, of the 
western palace. It is represented as having a triple enclo- 
sure ; the first, sixty stadia ; the second, forty stadia ; and 
the innermost, the palace itself twenty stadia. The walls 
were adorned with large pictorial representations of the 
hunting of wild beasts, similar to those which are still found 
of a later period, that of the Sassanides, upon the walls of 
the rock grottoes at K(‘rmanshah. Though these buildings 
have b(icn swept away by time, yet the conjecture of Porter, 
who, in the great and extensive elevations, would see the 
remains of these enclosures, seem in the highest degree pro- 
bable. 

Seventhly. The eastern quarter of the city was the later, 
but probably the most magnificent. It was the city of the 
Clialdeans, where Nabopolasser and his son Nebuchadnezzar 
reigned, and erected their royal dwellings. Here, on the 
eastern bank of the river, was situated the new eastern 
palace. ‘‘ When Nebuchadnezzar,’' says Josephus, quoting 

“ Porte H, ii. p. 308. 

" See above, p. 306. I repeat the passage here at length. 

VOL. I. I) 
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from Berosus, “ after the death of his father, had taken 
upon himself the administration of the government of the 
empire of his father, and directed that wlien the captives 
came they should be distributed as colonies, in the most 
convenient places of Babylonia. Then adorned he the tem- 
ple of Bel and the rest of the temples in a magnificent 
manner, with the spoils he had taken in war. He also em- 
bellished the ancient city, and so guided the stream, that it 
might not again be turned by such that came against the 
city to besiege it. He surrounded it about with a triple 
enclosure without, and with a triple one within, which were 
built of burnt brick. And after he had fortified the city, 
and splendidly adorned the gates, he built a new palace 
near that of his father, of the magnitude and splendour of 
which it would be superfluous to speak. He added to it 
elevated stone terraces, wliich had tluj appearance of moun- 
tains ; and then planted them with various kiinls of trees ; 
and prepared the celebmted suspended pamdise ; to phjiise 
his consort, who, having been brought up in M(?dia, was 
desirous of having scenery here like that of her native 
country.” 

This account agrees in general with what is said by tlie 
prophets of the improvements and bea»ititying of Baljylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; although the latter enter into no par- 
ticular detail. But the statements of .I()sej)lius are in a 
striking manner confirmed (with tlie exception of what re- 
gards the outward wall, of which nothing remains) by the 
existing ruins, if a proper idea, corresponding with tin; cir- 
cumstances, be first foiTued of the extent of this palace. It 
is not a mere palace that is to bo undenstood, but a division 
of the ea.stern city ; comprising not only tlu; palac(* itself, as 
well as the suspenrled gardens, and many oth(.*r great build- 
ings, but also a triple line of fortification for its d(;fbnce. 
And traces of all those may even now be pointed out with 
all the precision that could be expected. This new palace, 
as I call it, to distinguish it from the more ancient one in 
the western quarter, comprised the whole abovc-numtioned 
triangle, of which the Euphrates, h — i, forms the somewhat 
irregular base, and the lines, d e, and g h, the sides. These 
lines also were the outermost of the three interior entrench- 
menrs. One of these .sides ended in the north, near the 
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fort, now called Mukallibe, which, whether merely a citadel, 
or destined for some other use, defended the palace on its 
northern side. The opening between the two sides, f, 
formed the grand entrance, or principal gateway, to the 
palace. The line k marks the second entrenchment ; the 
line /, the third; between which, other openings occur. It 
was only through these three entrenchments that visitors 
could approach the interior part of the residence, in which 
was situated the royal palace, (El Kasr,) b, and near to it, 
along the river, the hanging gardens. 

So far as we can gather from the words of Josephus, the 
palace was built by Nabopolasser, the father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; for he says, near to the palace of his father, built 
he a new one, which is understood to be the vast construc- 
tion called the hanging gardens, p. This I believe to be 
the correct interpretation ; for Josephus expressly says, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace touched that of liis father’s. If 
we had not however this authority, cither the northern for- 
tress, or even the great southern mound Amram, near c, 
might be taken for it; for as they are merely great heaps of 
rubbish, nothing can be determined respecting their former 
designation. That the hanging gardens w'cre founded by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and not by Semiramis, is confirmed by 
Diodorus, where he says, that a Syrian (Assyrian) king 
built them to please his consort. If this consort be regarded 
as Herodotus's Nitocris, and according to his chronolo^', 
and his calling her the mother of the last king, Ijabyne&s, 
such would appear to be the case, then becomes cleared up 
how Nitocris came to be mentioned as having embellished 
Babylon by the great works .she caused to be executed. 

At all events, however, these hanging gjirdens, or para- 
dises, must not be considered as merely gardens. They 
formed together a vast construction of terraces, of which 
Diodorus has left us the dimensions and description.^^ They 
rested upon immense buttresses ; were supplied with water 
from the neighbouring river, by hydraulic machines ; and 
contained, as is expressly stated by this historian,*^ royal 

” I do not believe that these particulars, so aeeurately given, could have 
been taken from Ctesias. Perhaps they were borrowed from Megasthencs, 
who, according to Josn)hus, 1. c., had described the works of Ncbuchadnesear. 

® timrat /JaeiXurdc, Diou. i. p. 125. 

2 D 2 
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habitations, as well as gardens. That the Persian expres- 
sion paradism comprises all these, may be seen in the 
inquiry upon the Persian court. With much propriety, 
therefore, might these spacious works be called a new resi- 
dence ; a summer residence, in our phraseology, (though 
rather a winter one, as that is the only season in which man 
can here live in the open air,) which stood contiguous to 
the palace El Kasr, built by the father. That this building 
could be no other than the proper palace, is evident from 
its situation in the centre of the inhabited quarter, as well 
as from the nature of its materials, which entirely consist of 
kiln-burnt bricks, and also from the numerous fri4jment8 of 
costly vessels and marble which are found here. 

Should, however, after all this, any doubt remain re- 
specting the correctness of my views, it will, I should hope, 
vanish, upon comparing them with the account Arrian has 
left us respecting the latter days of Alexander.®' Accord- 
ing to this, Alexander fell sick after the banquet with Me- 
dius on the west side of the river ; for from his residence 
there he caused himself to be removed in a palanquin to 
the river, and then in a bout over the river to the jjurudise, 
or hanging gardens. Here he bathed and rested in his 
chamber,®* and gave orders to his oftic<n\s. The next day 
he caused himself to be removed to the house near the poiul, 
where he offered the prescribed sacrifices.®® I’his pond, 
therefore, was a reservoir, or fountain in the paradise, near 
which was a place of sacrifice. On the following day, us 
he continued to grow worse, he caused himself to b(; re- 
moved from the paradise into the palace.®*' This, therefore, 
could be no other than tlie neighbouring palace, El Kasr, 
in which he died. It is an interesting labour to tmee out 
accurately the scenes of great events ; but it rarely happens 
that it i.s rewarded with so much success and certainty as in 
ancient Babylon. It was from the battlements of this for- 
tress, that Nebuchadnezzar was gazing upon that royal Babel, 

Arri.am, vii. 2."». From (he Royal Journal, patrikiKaL 

'Kicti0fv Ct KaTaKOitMOifvat Irri icXiV»;g ini rbv 7ror«/i6r, Kai nXoiov impavra 
^injrXfw/Tcfi nkpav rov noTafiov rhv napdlnnov' KtfKti atAhf; Xovaafitvovy uvanav- 
forOcri, tInfXOovTa iif ry/v Kafidpnv. 

® Tr; vnnpaig, /AtraKofitffOijvat hq rijv oUiav ri^v irpbc ry fCoXv/i/3^0p^» Ovffai 
flip TO rtrayfifva. 

^ tuiKnpiddiivat Ik rnv napahiaov iiq rd flitniXiin, 
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which he had built as a witness of his power, when he was 
struck with the punishment of his haughty pride ! Through 
those gates Cyrus and Alexander once triumphantly entered 
into Babylon ! In those halls they dwelt ; and here the Ma- 
cedonian hero breathed his last ! 

Eighthly. Our observations upon the architecture of the 
Babylonians must be much more limited than upon that of 
the Persians. Of the latter, Persepolis still alFords the re- 
mains of real buildings ; of Babylon nothing is left but 
heaps of rubbish. Yet from these it is evident, that the 
character of the Babylonian style was totally different from 
that of the Persians. It here took its form from the nature 
of the materials, and the peculiarities of the climate. 

The latter is dry and arid, and it scarcely ever rains. 
The summer half-year is insnpportably hot, but during the 
winter season a most agreeable temperature prevails ; so 
that in the latter, the inhabitants dwell in the open air, 
while in summer, coohuiss and shade being most in request, 
they pass the day in grottoes, or subterraneous vaults, and 
the nights xipon the flat roofs of their dwellings. Building 
materials here, putting cement out of the question, are con- 
fined to one single substance, bricks, either dried in the sun, 
or burnt in kilns. It might consequently be naturally ex- 
pected, that the greatest pains Avould here be taken in the 
manufacture and improvement of this article ; and its dura- 
bility alone is a sufficient test of the high degree of perfec- 
tion to which th(', Babylonians carried it. No where, says 
Rich, is such masonry to b(* seen as is found here, espe- 
cially in the royal palace El Kasr. Besides this, the Baby- 
lonians excelleci all other nations in the preparation and use 
of their ciunent. It was of two kinds, lime and bitumen. 
The latter, according to Porter, was only used in the lower 
parts of their buildings, as a protection against the damp 
and wet lime was used for the upper parts. They were 
both spread in layers as thin as jwssible, and yet were won- 
derfully firm. With such materials, and in such a climate, 
the largest buildings might be erected with a dumbility in 
proportion to their size. And had not these monuments 
been destroyed by the digging up and carrying away of 


" Travels, ii. p. 313. 
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these bricks for the erection of other cities, their great 
masses would still have remained, though the exterior might 
perhaps have crumbled to dust. Time has not done so 
much to destroy them as the hand of man. 

The investigations respecting the use of this building 
material have proved, that the two kinds, the bricks dried in 
the sun, and those burnt in kilns, were not used indifferently. 
The sun-dried were mostly employed in the formation of the 
interior of the masses of large foundations ; while the exte- 
rior of tlie buildings was faced with the more beautiful fab- 
ric, manufactured in the furnace.*® The dimensions of these 
bricks, according to the report of all the English travellers, 
vary considerably, both in their largest surface, and their 
thickness, a fact which proves that the use of this material 
did not require the same mechanical force as the building 
with large blocks of stone. As these, however, might have 
been brought down the Euplmites, they may have been 
employed for the paving and facings of the terraces ; but it 
would be rash to venture an opinioia upon this circumstance. 

The most essential peculiarity of this architecture, how- 
ever, must have arisen from the exclusion of columns, which 
the material made use of would not allow. Neitlier shafts 
nor capitals, with their ornaments, could here be adopted. 
Pillars and pilasters stepped into their place. But while 
columns among other nations principally determine tht; cha- 
racter of their architecture, the case here must have bei'n 
altogether different. What degree of taste and elegance 
might be displayed in the formation of these brick {)illars, it 
is certainly impossible to detc'rmine, except that it setnns 
evident, that nothing could be executed where roundness 
was reejuired.''-^ This naturally leads us to consider, whe- 
ther the Babylonians were acquainted with the use of the 
arch. That the material they used would very well allow 
of this, is evident from our own buildings ; and the account 
Diotlorus gives of the vast .substructures of the hanging gar- 
dens, seems certainly to point to this u.seful part of architec- 
ture ; yet neither Rich’® nor Porter” discovered in any por- 

Pt riTER’s Travtls^ ii. 330. 

** [Iloiind columns of brick coven-d with cement, arc, however, now com- 
mon London buildings. Trs.] 

Mtmmrj p. 59, Travch, i. p. 122. 
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tion of the existing ruins the least trace of one, not even in 
the subterraneous foundations of El Kasr. The case there- 
fore seems decided as far as it possibly can be at present. 

In what relation the plastic arts, sculpture and painting, 
here stood with architecture, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing. The first could scarcely flourish in a land destitute of 
marble and stone. It is true that wc read in Diodorus, in 
the above-quoted descriptions, of liunting and other expedi- 
tions, which were represented on the walls of Semiramis’s 
palace.’- That these were a mixture of sculpture and paint- 
ing, or coloured reliefs, similar to those in the Egyptian 
temples, is certainly evident from tiie manner in which 
Diodorus describes them ; but there seems some difficulty 
in conceiving how these could be executed upon walls of 
brick. Perhaps they were cut out and filled up with colours. 

Fimllif. One of the mo.st remarkable circumstances con- 
nected witli this subject, is, that these bricks arc frequently 
covered with inscriptions. These are found chiefly in the 
wallsof the royal palace El Kasr,y(it not here alone; they have 
been met with even beyond tlu; city, in the ruins of Himar, 
and in other places. Tlujy are composed of a very fine clay, 
highly burnt, and arc half a foot stjuare, and about a full inch 
thick. We hnirn from Porter, that the side with the writing 
on is always turned downwards ; a proof of the care taken 
for its preservation. Ilencii it may b(i inferred, that the 
Babylonians made use ofthe.se bricks as a material for writ- 
ing ujMin, as the Egyptians did papyrus, and the Indians 
palm-leaves. Tin! writing was probably impressed upon 
the bricks by moulds b<*for<! tiu'y were burnt ; an approach 
therefore was made towards the discovery of printing, as 
near as tlnfir mat(.'rials woidd admit. The characters in 
which the inscriptions were made, and indeed all the Baby- 
lonian wedge-shaped writing, us we learn from the investi- 
gations of (irotefend, were of one kind, derived from the 
second Perst'politan, but witli a much greater variety of 
characters, though alphabetical. Tlu; language seems Ba- 
bylonian, or the ancient Chaldean. Although these in- 
scriptions have not been deciphered, and tiieir contents con- 
sequently remain unknown ; yet an important step has 


DionoR i. p. 122. 
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already been made towards it, as their designation seems no 
longer doubtful. The investigations of Bellino and Grote- 
fend show that they are frequently found impressed with 
seals on the narrow side, representing beasts or other ob- 
jects. In one of these, Bellino recognised a lion (the arms 
of Babylon) ; and thought that in another he could discern 
the unicorn. Above these stand two lines of inscription ; 
in the upper the same form is always repeated, but in the 
lower one the words vary. This circumstance led them to 
conclude, that they were the signature of witnesses ; the first 
line being an equivalent to I witness, the under one the 
name of the witness, accompanied with that of his father. 
This naturally led to the notion, that these bricks were 
documents, either of public or private transactions; and 
that the places in which they are found should be regarded 
as archives.” It must not however be concluded from tliis, 
that all the bricks of this kind with inscriptions upon them 
are documents ; and it would be equally precipitate*, if not 
unreasonable, to assert, that the buildings in which they are 
found are public or royal, or even belonging to the Chal- 
dean dynasty. Grotefend, by comparing these inscriptions 
with those of Persepolis, fo\ind upon one of the bricks the 
name of Darius ; and who can help wishing this scholar 
courage and opportunity to persevere in his investigations 
of the monuments of Babylon and Persepolis, till he shall 
have developed them in their full (!xt(‘nt ; especially as it is 
found that the corn^ctness of his int<'rpretation of the latter 
has even received an additional proof from the attempts 
made to refute them.^^ 

I think I can scarcely off(>r a lajtter confirmation of the 
accounts the ancients have given of liabylon, whose ruins I 
am now quitting, than liy contrasting them with a similar 
description, given by a writer of the iniddh; ag(5s, who may 
be called the Herodotus of his times, and whose credibility 
has never been questioned. 

“ Near Cambalu,” (that is, Pekin in China,) says Marco 
Polo, “ Kublai-Khan, the successor of Ginghis-Khan, caused 

" See Orotepeno’s Dmertation in the FumlgntbeH ties Orients, 13. vi., .nnd 
the Memoir presented to tiie Society of tiiis i»Incc (Gottingen). Golt.tjelehrte 
Anzeit/en, tslg §. ID-W, etc. 

’* See tile postscript to Appendix, ii. 
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a new city to be erected, called Taidu. This city was 
twenty-four miles in circumference. No side is longer than 
another, but each six miles. This city is encompassed with 
a wall ten paces wide at the bottom, but narrower above. 
All the streets are built in exact lines; so that a person 
standing at one gate of the wall can see the opposite. The 
sections also for the dwellings are square. In every part 
are large palaces suri’ounded with spacious courts and gar- 
dens ; so that the whole city is divided into squares similar 
to a draft-board. The wall lias twelve gates, three on each 
side ; and at each gate is a large and splendid palace, with 
wide roomy halls, in which are the arms of the guards. 
About the city are spacious suburbs, or open places, ex- 
tending for three or four miles, and joining one another. 
In these are great caravanserais, where the merchants abide, 
who arrive from difl'erent countries ; each nation having its 
own separate one. In these suburbs too dwell the public 
women, to the number of 2o,0()0, who give themselves up 
for money. In this great city, Cambalu, tlie grand Khan 
was wont to reside the three winter months of every year.” 

Will not the reader almost imagine this to be another 
description of ancient Babylon, with its old and new city, 
with its walls, its gat(!S, its straight and regular streets, and 
its splendid palaces ? Nor can the (’xtent of this city be 
much less, Herodotus's Babylon was 408 stadia (48 miles) 
in circumference;’* twice that of the city built by Kublai 
Khan. But in the dimensions of the latter there is neither 
reckoned the ancient city, near to which it was founded ; 
nor the royal residence, which, according to Marco Polo, 
was of still greater e.\tent ; nor the extensive suburbs and 
camvanserais : so that what this traveller saw could not be 
less altogether than ancient Babylon ; and the father of his- 
tory requires no further confirmation. 

Ilespecting the government of the Babylonian-Chaldean 
empire, some few particulars have been preserved, princi- 
pally by the prophet Daniel. It appears, on the whole, to 
have been much the same as that of the Persian empire, 
which has already been invcstigjited. A ruler with despotic 
power ; a court, in which eunuchs held the highest offices ; 


” Hkroi) i. 1/8. 
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an empire, divided into satrapies, governed by rulers, among 
whom a regular gradation of rank and title was found, and 
where the civil and military were often, though not always, 
separated; collectors of tribute in the provinces; higher 
and inferior judges."® We find also a priest-caste, or priest- 
hood, comprised under the names of Magians and Chal- 
deans ; and which, principally by astrology and soothsaying, 
had a considerable influence upon the government. In 
what relation to society did this class stand? And how 
came the term Chaldeans, which originally belonged to a 
people, to become the name of the priesthood ? These are 
questions which have been often agitated, but from want of 
sufficient information can never be satisfactorily answered. 

Although Babylon did not become a mighty empire till 
after the Chaldean conquest ; yet every thing leads us to 
suppose, that it had long before been the s('at of science and 
civilization, though principally confined to the order of 
priests. Unless this had been the case, how could those' 
great works, more especially the mighty canals and lake's, 
ascribed to their earlier rulers, without which the city coulel 
not have existed, or the land luive^ been cultivated, have 
been executed ? There is no (le)ubt that astr()ne)my, or 
rather astrology, formed a great branch e)f their learning ; 
and whatever opinion may be fornu'd of the (h'grecj of per- 
fection to which they had carried these sciences, it se(*ins an 
indisputable fact, that at the time of Alexanders coiujiK'st, 
astronomical observations existed, and were imparti'd to him, 
which are affirmed to reach back for nineteen centuries.'^ 

This, combined with various other proofs, seems to nm- 
der it evident, that the Magians had been established in 
Babylon long before its compiest by the Chaldeans. As 
the primitive Magian religion had its origin in tlie worship 
of the heavenly bodies, and spread itself over so large a por- 
tion of Asia, it is the less to be wondered at that it should 
have made its way into Ilabylon, where the continual clear- 

Bhuthold has attempted to enumerate these various oflicers, and to de- 
termine the husincss of each, in an excursus to his TranshUion of Daniel, to 
which I more particularly refer the reader. 

” Very honourable for the Chaldeans is the opinion which the latest writer 
has given of their progress in astronomy. Idklkr, ueher Sternkunde der 
ChaUic'ier ; among the treatises of the Berlin academy of sciences for the 
years 1S14 and 1S15, Derlin^ 1818. 
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ness of the sky, and the peculiar brightness of the stars, 
greatly facilitated astronomical observations.’® Astrology, 
however, was the chief support of the Magians and the 
priesthood, and it was principally by its practice that they 
maintained their authority and influence in the state. Whe- 
ther, however, these earliest Magians of Babylon were dis- 
ciples and followers of Zoroaster, I cannot venture to deter- 
mine. The Magian doctrine, indeed, was much older than 
that of the Zend, as Zoroaster only appeared in the charac- 
ter of its reformer. How can this question be settled, when 
the Babylonian cylinders and gems referring to the religion 
of Ormuzd may very probably belong to the Persian period? 
If we admit, indeed, that the Chaldeans, and it seems very 
likely, were descended from the Curds, then would they 
also belong to the Persian race, and coiild not have been 
strangers to the Magian doctrine, though they might have 
ingrafted other particular points of belief upon it. And if 
they also had their priests, as indeed the Magian worship 
prescribes, there is nothing very strange in their becoming 
united with the Babylonian Magians. They are indeed 
usually mentioned with them, and are only distinguished as 
a separate class when spoken of definitely though the 
two names are often confounded.®® 

In this manner, therefore, the Magians and Chaldeans 
formed the priest-caste in Babylon. It is certainly possible, 
that, according to rule, the son succeeded the father ; but, 
that the priest-caste was not strictly hereditary, that even 
foreigners might be admitted to this office, if their early 
education had fitt(*d them for it, is shown by the example 
of Daniel and his companions.®' At their head w'as the 
high Magian, whose influence was so great, that, upon the 
death of the father of Nebuchadnezzar, he administered the 
affairs of the empire until the arrival of that prince."* They 
were divided into several classes, as expounders of the sa- 
cred writings, interpreters of dreams, astronomers, and 
soothsayers; and again distinguished from these are the 

SiMPLic. in Aristot. de ctrlo, p. 123; cf. Plin. IlisL NaL\n, 56. 

” See Josephus, Ojk 34(5, 347. . wvi . 

^ Thus in Herod, i. 13^^. Ctesi.\s also confounds the Magians and Chal- 
deans, Pers, i, 15. 

Dan. i. 4, ” Josephus, Opera, 349. 
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Chaldeans.®^ They dwelt not only in the capital, but also 
in other places ; and among others, probably in establish- 
ments of which the mounds of bricks spoken of above are 
the remains.®^ Their connexion with the kings is clearly 
shown from the history of Nebuchadnezzar. Their influence 
was founded upon their knowledge ; but their power seems 
never to have been so great as in the Persian court, if we 
may judge from the manner in which they were treated by 
Nebuchadnezzar ; unless, indeed, we may attribute this to 
the personal character of that formidable conqueror. 

The boundaries of the Chaldean-Babylonian empire ex- 
tended as far under Nebuchadnezzar as they ever were 
carried, comprising Western Asia, as far as the Mediterra- 
nean. Immediately, however, upon the death of its founder, 
its greatness declined. Several feeble successors followed 
rapidly, one rising upon the overthrow of the other, till the 
founder of the Persian monarchy threw the last upon the 
heap, and made Babylon one of the capitals of his iu;w em- 
pire. There was no city in Asia of whose possession the; 
Persians were more jealous ; and the repeated attempts of 
the Babylonians to shake ofl* the for(;ign yoke show that 
they could not cloud the remembrance of their form(?r might 
and greatness, nor stifle their repugnance to dependenc(i 
and slavery. 

” The .'iiithoritics arc collected by Rertiiolh, etc. 

** As at Akkerkuf, A1 Himar, and above all, at Horsipj)a, where, according 
to Strabo, xvi. p. 1074, there w**is one of tlieir principal schools. 
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Commerce of the Babylonians- 


A LAND OF TRAFFIC — A CITY OF MERCHANTS, 

EZEKIEL, Xvii. 4 . 


As the European steps into a new world as soon as he has 
crossed the Alps, so is the contrast equally striking to the 
Asiatic traveller upon descending from the mountainous 
country of Persia and Media, or Irak Ajenii, into the plain 
of ancient Babylon and modern Bagdad, the capital of Irak 
Arabi, The connexion, frequently so mysterious and inex- 
plicable, which exists between climates and countries, and 
even between climates and inhabitants, is here most remark- 
ably exemplified. The manners of the people, their habita- 
tions, their dress, are all ditt’erent. While in Persia and 
Media, the garments, though long, were closely fitted to the 
person ; they are here, on the contrary, loose and flowing. 
The black sheepskin cap which covered the head, gives way 
to the lofty and proud folds of the turban ; and the girdle, 
with its single knife, is replaced with the costly shawl and 
rich poignard. On my (uitrance into the city of the Ca- 
liphs,” says a modern trav('ller,* ‘‘ I found the streets crowded 
with men in every variety of dress, and of every shade of 
complexion. Instead of the low dwTllings peculiar to Per- 
sia, the houses were several stories high, w ith lattice wdn- 
dow^s closely shut. Tlie great Bazaar was full of people, 
and I saw on all sides innumerable shops and coflee-houses. 
The sound of voices, and the rustling of silks, reminded one 
of the buzzing of a sw arm of bees. For even now, though 
but the shadow of its former splendour, Bagdad is still the 


* Porter, r 243 , etc. 
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grand caravanserai of Asia.” But what a change has taken 
place in manners and modes of life ! The rigid etiquette of 
the Persian court has disappeared ; the tone of society, the 
relation of the sexes is under less constraint ; and eve^ 
thing betokens pleasure and voluptuousness. Though in 
the hot season the glowing sky forces the inhabitants during 
the day into their under-ground vaults ; yet they enjoy the 
balmy coolness of night in the open air on their housetops. 
The delightful temperature of the winter months, from the 
middle of November to that of February, compensates for 
the inconveniences of summer, though at the same time it 
offers irresistible incentives to all manner of sensual enjoy- 
ments. 

It must surely have been the same in former times. Can 
it be supposed that those who came down the Euphrates 
from the royal cities of Persia and Media to the great city 
of traffic, had not the same spectacle before their eyes ? But 
what is modern Bagdad compared with the ancient capital 
of the East ? What crowds must have once thronged the 
streets and squares of that city, when the caravans of the 
East and West with the crews of ships trading to the South 
were there collected together ; when the Chaldee and Per- 
sian sovereigns, with their numberless attendants, made it 
their residence ; when it was the emporium of the world, 
and the great centre of attraction to all nations ! How bus- 
tling and animated must not these desolate places have been 
formerly, where all now is still, save the call of the Bedouin, 
or the roaring of the lion ! 

The accounts of ancient Babylon given by .Jewish and 
Grecian writers, set before us a picture of wealth, magni- 
ficence, and pomp ; though at the siime time, a less pleasing 
representation of luxury and licentiousness. Their ban- 
quets were carried to a disgusting excess, and the pleasures 
of the table degenerated into debauchery ; nay, at the very 
time when the victorious Persians rushed into the city, the 
princes of Babylon were engaged in festivities ;® and Bel- 
shazzar was given up to intoxication in company with thou- 

* Thi- reader may compare the terrible description of Isaiah, xxi. 5, where 
it is sail!, that the cry of battle should frighten them from the tabic, with the 
inibrm.ition of Xenophos, Cyrop, vii. 5, Op. p. 192, that the very guards 
A'erc intoxicated. 
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sands of his lords, when the hand which wrote on the wall 
of the royal banqueting house, and predicted his approach- 
ing fate, aroused him to the dreadful reality of his condition. 
But this total degeneracy of mariners was above all con- 
spicuous in the other sex, amongst whom were no traces of 
that reserve which usually prevails in an eastern harem. 
The prophet, therefore, when he denounces® the fall of 
Babylon, describes it under the image of a luxurious and 
lascivious woman, who is cast headlong into slavery from 
the seat where she sits so effeminately. Moreover, at these 
orgies the women appeared, where they proceeded so far as 
to lay aside their garments, and with them every feeling of 
shame ;■* nay, tlicre was even a religious enactment, as we 
are informed by Herodotus,® acconling to which every 
woman was obliged to prostitute herself to strangers in the 
temple of Mylitta, once in her life, and was not allowed to 
reject any person who presented himself. 

The principal cause of this profligacy of manners was 
the riches and luxury consequent upon extended commerce, 
which Babylon owed to its geographical position. Climate 
and religion efi'ected the rest. 

1 have already laid occasion to notice this advantageous 
situation of Babylonia, in which respect it was probably 
superior to every other country in Asia. While tliis af- 
ford(;d admindile facilities for traffic by land, it was equally 
convenient for maritime and river navigation. Tlie two 
large rivers which flowed on each side of it seemed the 
natural channels of commi'rcial intercourse with the interior 
of Asia ; and the Peraian Clulf by no means presented the 
same difficulties and dangers to the navigator as that of 
Arabia. 

‘ Isaiah, xiii. 

* CuBTius, V. I. Nihil urbis ojus corruptius moribus ; nec act irritandas 
inlicicndasquc inimodicas voluptates inslriictiiis. Liberos conjugesqiie cum 
hospilibus stu]iro coirc, menh) prelium dngitii detur, parentes maritique pati- 
untur. Convivalcs ludi tota Persido rofribiis purpuratisque cordi sunt; 
Babylonii maxime in vinuin et qua; cbrictatcm sequuntur, ]>erfusi sunt. Femi- 
narum convivia incuntium principio modcstus cst habitus; dein summaqu®- 
que amicula exuunt ; puulaliinque pudorem profanant ; ad ultimum (horror 
auribus sit) ima corporum vclamenta projiciunt. Nec meretricum hoc dede- 
cus cst, sed matronarum virginumque, apud quas coinitas habetur vulgati 
corporis vilitas. It is plain, Curtius is not here speaking of the Bayaderes, 
as might perhaps be supposed. 

* Herod, i. ttf9. 
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If we add to this, the accounts which ancient authors 
have given us of the industry, manners, and civil institu- 
tions of Babylon, it will be evident, that it owed its splen- 
dour and wealth to the same causes which in latter times 
have been the occasion of an extensive commerce to the 
cities of Bagdad and Bassora. They unanimously describe 
^ the Babylonians as a people fond of magnificence, and ac- 
customed to a multitude of artificial wants, which they could 
not have supplied, except by commercial relations with 
many countries, some of them very remote. In their pri- 
vate life, especially in their dress, costliness appears to have 
been more their object, than either convenience or utility. 
Their public festivals and sacrifices were attended with im- 
mense expense, particularly in precious perfumes, with 
which they could not have been provided but from foreign 
countries. The raw nuiterials too, rccpiired for their cele- 
brated manufactures, flax, cotton, and wool, and perha))s 
silk, were either not the produce of their soil, or certainly 
not in sufficient quantities for their consumption. Lastly, 
many of their civil institutions were of such a nature as only 
to be calculated for a city, into which there was a continual 
influx of strangers. On this principle alone can be ex- 
plained, not only their custom of exposing sick persons in 
the market-place, tliat they might meet with some oik? 
competent to prescribe for them ; but also, and more par- 
ticularly, the above-mentioned law, which obliged tlanr 
women to prostitute themselves in the tmnph? of Mylitta, 
and the public auction of marriag(‘al)l(? virgins. It has 
been already observed," that the relations of the sexes are 
formed in a peculiar manner in large commercial cities ; 
and this wnll serve to explain many remarkabh? institutions 
of several nations in Asia, 

However certain may be the evidence drawn Irom these 


® Heyne, in his treatise, dc liahfjhmiorum instiUdo rclitjiomy etc., {Commrn- 
tat. Sor. Gott. vol. xvi.,) has shown with great learning the relation wliieli 
this custom bears to the social condition of women tlironghout the Kast. 
Yet I cannot conceive how' it could have l)cen consid(!red as a consecration 
to marriage. For from the relation of Herodotus, it a|)f)eiirs cjnite plain to 
me, that not virgins, but women were obliged to submit to it. He uses the 
w'ords yvvaiKtQi native women, not irdf}Otvoif virgins, under which 

latter term he describes the young maiden.s, who w’ere submitted to the 
auctioru 

’See above, p. 221). 
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principles, and the accounts of antiquity in general, viz. 
that Babylon was the great centre where all nations aLem- 
bled, and whence they departed to their several destina- 
tions, yet it is difficult to enter in detail on the commerce 
of the Babylonians, and to settle with any degree of accuracy 
its nature and its course. The obscure traces of it which 
yet remain must be laboriously sought for in the works of 
Greek and Hebrew writers alone; the labour, however, will 
not be without its recompence, and the general result of 
this investigation will be a picture, which, though not com- 
plete in its subordinate details, will yet present a generally 
faithful outline. 

As a preliminary step, however, let us take a glance at 
the products of Babylonian skill and industry; amongst 
which, weaving of various kinds deserves our first notice. 
The peculiar dress of the Babylonians consisted partly of 
woollen, and partly of linen, or probably cotton stufts. 

“ They wear,” says Herodotus, “ a gown of linen, (or cot- 
ton,") flowing down to the feet, over this, an upper woollen 
garment, and a white (woollen) tunic covering the whole.” 
This garb, which must liav(5 been too much tor so warm a 
climate, seems to have been a.ssumod rather for ostentation, 
than to meet their actual wants, and probably some alter- 
ation was made in it as the weather became warmer. Their 
woven stuffs, however, were not confined to domestic use, 
but were export(!d into foreign countries. Carpets, one of 
the principal obj(?cts of luxury in tim East, the floors of the 
rich being generally c'overed with them, w'cre no where so 
finely woven, and in such splendid colours, as at Babylon. 
Particular representations w'ore seen on them, of those won- 
derful Indian animals, tlu; griffin and others, with w'hich 
we have become acquainted by tlu; ruins of Persepolis, 
whence the knowledge of them was brought to the West.® 
Foreign nations made use of these carpets in the decoration 
of their hantms and royal saloons ; indeed this species of 
luxury appears no where to have been carried further than 


" Aivtop is the term Horixiotus uses, -which with him signifies cither liiicii 
or cotton. 

* Athen. V. p. 197. The reader should above all compare the remarks of 
Bottiger on this subject, containing a fund of mythological instruction, in his 
interpretation der Griechischen Vasongcmnlde, (figures on Greek vases,) i. 
ill, p. 106 , 
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among the Persians. With them, not only the floors, but 
even beds and sofas in the houses of the nobles were cover- 
ed with two or three of these carpets ; nay, the oldest of 
their sacred edifices, the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargada, was 
ornamented with a purple one of Babylonian workmanship.^® 

Babylonian garments were not less esteemed ; those in 
particular called sindones were in very high repute. It ap- 
pears that they were usually of cotton, and the most costly 
were so highly valued for their brilliancy of colour and 
fineness of texture, as to be compared to those of Media, 
and set apart for royal use they were even to be found 
at the tomb of Cyrus, which was profusely decorated with 
every description of furniture in use amongst the Persian 
kings during their lives.^^ The superiority of Babylonian 
robes and carpets will not be a matter of surprise, when we 
consider how near Babylon was to Carmania on the one 
side, and to Arabia and Syria on the other, and that in th(\se 
countries the finest cotton was produced. 

Large weaving establishments were not confined to th(» 
capital, but existed likewise in other citi(‘s and iiderior towns 
of Babylonia, which Semiramis is said to liave built on tlu' 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and which slu' appointed 
as marts for those who imported Median and Persian goods.” 
These manufacturing towns also wore, as will soon lie 
shown in respect to Opis, staples for land traflic. Tla* most 
famous of them was Borsippa, situated on th(‘ Euphrat(‘s, 
fifteen miles below Babylon, and mentioned in history Ixv 
fore the time of Cyrus.^^ Hiese were the princi[)al Wnm 
and cotton manufactories, and they still existed in th(i age 
of Strabo.*'^ 

Besides these, the Bal)ylonians appear to have made all 
kinds of apparel, and every article of luxury ; such as sweet 
waters, which were in common use, and probably necessary, 
from the heat of the climate ; walking wsticks delicately 
chased with figures of animals and other objects, and also 
elegantly engraven stones, were in general use amongst tlui 
Babylonians. 

Xkxoph. and A«rm\, vi. 29. “ Thkoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 9. 

** Arrian,!, c. ** Diod. i. p. 125. 

“ Joe. in Apjon. 0/>. p. 1045, relates that the king of Babylon, conqucrcil 
by Cv'nis, was imprisoned in this town. 

** Strab. xvi. p. 1074 . 
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These stones begin to form a particular class, since the 
curiosities called Babylonian cylinders have become less 
rare. Many of them have undoubtedly served for seal 
rings ; for, in the East, the seal supplies the place of a sig- 
nature, or at any rate makes it valid, as we still see on spe- 
cimens of Babylonian documents. The same may be said 
of the cylinders. We have a striking illustration of the per- 
fection to which the Babylonians had brought the art of 
cutting precious stones in the collection of M. Dorow, 
which contains a cylinder, formed from a jasper, bearing a 
cuneiform inscription, and an image of a winged Izcd, or 
Genius, in a flowing Babylonian dress, represented in the 
act of crushing with each hand an ostrich, the bird of 
Ahriman.^^ 

These various manufactures and works of art presuppose 
an extensive commerce, because the necessary materials 
must have been imported from foreign countries. 

We shall now trace this vast commerce of Babylon 
through all its branches, beginning with its land trade ; and 
after that, proceed to investigate its navigation and maritime 
trade. The first will be divided according to its principal 
directions into eastern or Persico-Bactrian, northern or Ar- 
menian, western or PlnxMiician, that of Asia Minor, and the 
southern or Arabian. Our iiujuiries into the maritime trade 
of the Babylonians will compreliend in geneml their naviga- 
tion and traffic in the Persian (iulf. 

From what has been alreafly adduced, no doubt can be 
entertained that Babylon enjoyt'd a lively commerce with 
the principal countries of the Pc'rsian empire. Not only 
did the Persian and Median lords decorate their houses with 
the productions of Babylonian skill, but tlie kings of Persia 
spent a great part of the year in that city with all their nu- 
merous attendants ; added to which, the satraps exhibited in 
tlie same capital a pomp but little inferior to royal magnifi- 
cenced^ Owing to this intimate connexion between the 
chief provinces of Persia and Babylonia, the country lying 
between this and Susa became tlio most populous and culti- 

MorffenVindischc AUerthiimer, (Oriental Antiquities,) published by D. 
Dorow, first number iHlrt, with the draughts and interpretation of Grotefend 
and others. My description is takeii from a cast in sulphur, for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of the owner. 

" See above, p. 272. 
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vated in Asia ; and a highway was made from Babylon to 
Susa, which was twenty days’ journey distant, sufficiently 
commodious for the ba^age of an army to be conveyed on 
it without difficulty. 

The investigation, however, is involved in greater difficul- 
ties as we proceed towards the east beyond Persia ; though 
a principal country to which they traded, that is to say, 
Persian India, or the present Belur-land, and with the parts 
adjacent, whence the Babylonians imjxirted many of their 
most highly prized commodities, afford a clear proof of the 
direction and extent of this commerce. We have already 
given a geographical account of these countries, so import- 
ant in ancient commerce ; our present business will be 
therefore to describe more particularly their produce, and 
the relation in which they stood towards Babylon. 

The first article which we may confidently assert the Ba- 
bylonians to have obtained, at least in part, from these 
countries, were precious stones ; the use of whiidi for seal 
rings was veiy general amongst them. Ctesias says ex- 
pressly, that these stones came from India ; and that onyxes, 
sardines, and the other stones used for si'als, wen! obtainefl 
in the mountains bordering on the sandy desert.'® The 
testimonies of modern travellers have jiroved that tlie ac- 
count of this author is entith.'d to full credit and that even 
at the present tinn; tin; lapis la/.nli is found there in its great- 
est perfection ; and if it be added to tliis, that what ( h<>sias 
relates of India undoubtedly refiu’s for the most part to these 
northern countries,-' we must consider it probalih*, that tlio 
stones in question were found in the mountains of which we 
are speaking ; while with regard to the sapphire of the an- 
cients, that is to say, our lapis lazuli, I have no doubt that 
it is a native of this country. A decisive proof is furnished 
by Theophrastus, a more recent autlior, but worthy of credit. 
“ Emeralds and jaspers," .says he,-- “ which are usijd as ob- 
jects of decoration, come from the desert of Bactria (oi 
Cjobi). They are sought (or by persons who go thither on 
horseback at the time of tin? north wind, which blows away 
the sand, and so discovers them.” “ The largest of the 

” Ak'cian, iii. Ifi. “ Ctesias, lud. cap. 5, coinp.ircd with Herod, i. 195. 

" Stp above, p. 3b3. ” See above, p. 345. 

“ Tiieoviirast. rfe lujijUl. Op. p. 39(5. 
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emeralds called Bactrian,” says he, in another place, “ is 
at Tyre, in the temple of Hercules. It forms a tolerably 
large pillar.” The passage, however, of Ctesias, to which 
we have referred, as a modern author has justly remarked,®* 
contains some indications, which, relatively to onyxes, ap- 
pear to refer to the Ghat mountains ; since he speaks of a 
hot country, not for from the sea. 

The circumstance of large quantities of onyxes coming out 
of these mountains at the present day, viz. the mountains 
near Cambaya and Beroacb, the ancient Barygaza, must ren- 
der this opinion so much tlie more probable, as it was this 
very part of the Indian coast with which the ancients were 
most acquainted ; and their navigation from the Persian Gulf 
to these regions, as will be shown hereafter, admits of no 
doubt. This opinion, however, must not lead us to con- 
clude, that the commerce of Babylon was confined to those 
countries ; for that they w'ere acquainted with the above- 
mentioned northern districts is eijually certain. 

Hence also the Baliylonians imported Indian dogs. This 
breed is asserted to be the largest and strongest that exist ; 
and, on that account, the best suited for hunting w ild beasts, 
even lions, which they will very readily attack. The great 
fondness felt by the Persians for tlie pleasures of the chase, 
by whom it was regarded as a chivalrous c.xercisc, must have 
increased the value and use of these animals, which soon be- 
came even an object of luxury. The Persian nobles were 
obliged to k(!ep a great number of them, as they formed a 
necessary part of their iloinestic economy, and their train; 
and they were also accustomed to take tluan with them on 
their journeys and military exjieditious. Thus Xerxes, as 
we are assured by Herodotus, was followed by an innumer- 
able quantity of dogs, when he inarchwl against Greece;®* 
and an example taken from the same writer, shows to what 
a pitch the Persian lords and satraps had carried their lu.\ury 

Thkopiirast. Oji. p. 31)4. This is certainly the same pillar which Hero- 
dotus mentions, ii. 44. “ In the temple of the Tyrian lU rcules I saw two pil- 
lars, one of pure gold, and the other of emerald, which gave light in the darK.” 
Might not this have been of lapis lazuli, like the pillars in the church of the 
Jesuits at Home ? 

“* l-ebcr tlie Ont/xt/ehirt/e ties Ctesias ui der Saftimlumf dor AafstitzOf dos Urn 
Orafen von VeUheimi (on the onyx mountains of CUesias in the collection of 
the treatises of the Count von Ycitheim,) ii. p. 230. 

“ Herod, vii. 187. 
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in this particular. . Tritanta3chmus, satrap of Babylon, de- 
voted to the maintenance of these Indian dogs no less than 
four towns of his government, which were exempted from 
all other taxes.^® It is easy to settle the extent of this branch 
of commerce, admitting, as is reasonable, that the supply of 
the animals in question was not continually renewed by 
fresh importations, but that they were propagated in the 
country. 

The native country of these animals, according to Ctesias,^^ 
was that whence precious stones were obtained. And this 
account of the ancient author has been confirmed by a mo- 
dern traveller ; for Marco Polo, in his account of these re- 
gions, has not forgotten to mention large dogs, which were 
even able to overcome lioiis.^ 

A third, and no less certain class of productions, which 
the Persians and Babylonians obtained from this part of the 
world, were dyes, and amongst them tlu' cochineal, or rather, 
Indian lacca. The most ancient, though not c|uite accurate 
description of this insect, and of the? tree upon which it set- 
tles, is also found in Ctesias.'^ According to him, it is a 
native of the country near the sources of the Indus, and [iro- 
duces a red, resembling cinnabar. The Indians tluanselves 
use it for the purpose of dyeing their garments, to which it 
gives a colour even surpassing in l)e*auty the dyes of the 
Persians. It is evident from this ])assag(», that tliese beau- 
tifully coloured Indian robes were an article of commerce 
with Western Asia ; and here I cannot forbear reminding the 
reader of an observation already made : nanu^ly, that these 
mountainous countries of (^indahar and Cashmire wen^ id(ai- 
tical with those in which shef*p-bre(‘ding form(*d tin* [)rinci- 
pal occupatmn of tlie inhabitants, who reannl th(‘S(? animals 
with wonderful success, on account of the abun<lanc(*. ofsil- 
phium growing her<‘, with which they were l*ed.'“ ll(‘nce 
we can have no doubt, that the same parts of Asia which 

at this day produce the finest woollen clotlis, and whose 

♦ 

” Heroi>. i. 192. ” Ctks. Tntl. .5. 

»Ma uco Polo, in ii. p. .O.'!. 

® Ctfs. Imh c. 21. Bki:kma’sn. JlrUriuje^ etc. 1 1 1, supposes it. to be the co- 
chineal. W ILFORD, Asiat, JirH, ix. <>3, more correctly considers it the Indwn 
lacca, an insect which, when bruised, produces a beautiful red? as the cli- 
n.ate is too severe for the cochineal. 

*• Sect, on Persian India, 
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shawls (a word which having passed from the Sanscrit into 
the Persian language, must be very ancient) are now so 
highly valued by ladies, both for convenience and for orna- 
ment, enjoyed the same advantages in the time of the ancient 
Persians, and that the harems of Susa and Babylon were 
decorated with these productions of the loom. 

I intentionally omit to mention other objects of commerce 
probably obtained from India, and among them, gold and 
gold-dust, which we are assured the natives of these regions 
sent into Persia, as tribute. But a second, and no less in- 
teresting question demands our notice concerning this trade : 
viz. what was its route, and who were the people who car- 
ried it on ? 

Strabo^' has preserved to us from Eratosthenes, a know- 
ledge of the roads by which the commodities of the Indian 
districts, bordering on the Persian empire, were conveyed 
to its principal cities, and especially to Babylon. The usual 
high road, through poj)ulous and cultivated regions, first 
ran in a northerly dirisction, in order to avoid the preda- 
tory tribes which infested the desert between Persia and 
Media. It continued along the .soutliern part of this desert, 
as far as one of the most celebrated defiles in Asia, called 
the Caspian gates, through which it proceeded to Hyrcania 
and Aria. In this latter country, taking its course along 
the foot of the high and woody Hyrcanian and Parthian 
mountains, the road thence turned northward toward Bac- 
tra. This is the same which Alexander followed in his ex- 
pedition against the Bactrians ; and though he let! it oc- 
casionally to attack the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
mountains, he always ri'turned to it. In Arrian,^* it bears 
the name of the great military road. 

The great commercial route to India was the same as this 
as far as Aria. Here, how'cvi'r, it took a difi’erent, that is 
to say, an easterly direction, while the other proceeded 
northward towards Bactra. Thence it nm to Prophthasia, 
Arachotiis, and Ortospanu^ where it divided itself into three 
branches. One of these w’ent due east to tlie borders of 

*' Strabo, p. 7S2. That this is an ancient road, anterior to the times of 
Alexander, the names of the places, which are all ancient, are sufficient to 
prove. Alexandria in Aria, is the same as Artakoana. See the Appendix. 

** Arrian, iii. 21. Atufopog oSo^;. 
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* India ; perhaps the second had a similar direction, with a 
little inclination to the south ; and the third turned north- 
ward towards Bactria, and formed the great road, through 
which India had communication with this country and its 
capital, Bactra. 

This city must then be regarded as the commercial sta- 
ple of Eastern Asia. Its name belongs to a people who 
never cease to afl'ord matter for historical details from the 
time they are first mentioned. Not only does Bactra con- 
stantly appear as a city of wealth and importance in the age 
of the Persian empire ; but it is continually interwoven, in 
the traditions of the East, with the accounts of Semiramis 
and other conquerors.^ It is situated on the borders of the 
gold country, “ in the road of th(> confluence of nations,” 
according to an expression in the Zimdavesta ; and the con- 
jecture, that in this part of the world th(i human race made 
its first advance in civilization, becomes highly probable 
from the tacts which have been mentioned in the course of 
the present investigation. 

We cannot entertain any doubt as to the persons through 
whose hands the commodities of India came to Bactra. It 
is evident, from what has been said before, that the natives 
of the countries bordering on Little Thibet and others, or the 
northern Indians of Herodotus and Ctesias, formed the ca- 
ravans which tnivelled into the gold desert, and that it was 
the same people from whom Western Asia obtained ingredi- 
ents for dyeing, and also the finest wool. But it may be 
asked how far this commerce extended ? wheth(*r it com- 
prisetl the countries beyond the desert ? and this question 
is involved in very great difficulties. 

The name of Serica is not mentioned by the writers of 
this period, nor for some time afterwards ; when it does ap- 
pear, it is only an ind(;finite apjiellation for the countries 
beyond the desert of Gobi, whence silk was imported ; and 
therefore does not exclusively denoti^ the presmit Tangut, 
but also Coshotei, and as inuch'of China as they W'ere ac- 
quainted with. There can bt; no question of commodities, 
indisputably Chinese, so long as the age of the silk trade 
continues unsettled. One of the most celebrated of modern 


“ Diod. i. j). 117. 
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writers has brought down the commerce with China to the 
thii'd cental^ before the Christian era ; but has overlooked 
a passage in an author contemporary with the Persian 
monarchy, from which, although the higher antiquity of 
commercial relations with the extreme east of Asia is not 
certainly established, at any rate it becomes extremely 
probable. 

“ The country where gold is found, and which the griffins 
infest,” says Ctcsias, “ is exceedingly desolate. The Bac- 
trians, who dwell in the neighbourhood of the Indians, as- 
sert, that the griffins watch over the gold; though the 
Indians themselves deny that they do any thing of the kind, 
as they have no need of the metal, but (say they) the 
griffins are only apprehensive on account of their young, 
and these arc the objects of their protection. The Indians 
go armed into the desert, in troops of a thousand or two 
thousand men. But we are assured thiit they do not return 
from these expeditions till the third or fourth year.”** 

It is clear, from the foregoing statement, that the Indians 
here mentioned were no other than the natives of Northern 
India ; and by the desert where they found gold, must be 
understood the sandy desert of (^bi, bounding Tangut on 
the west, and China on the north. With regard, however, 
to the account of Ctesias, that caravans of a thousand or two 
thousand men travelled into this ilesert, and returned after 
thr(‘0 or four yi'are ladim with gold — what other direction 
could this journey have had, than to the rich countries in 
the most remote and eastimi part of Asia ? “ I willingly 
leave it to the reader to judge what degree of probability 
tliere is to support this conjecture. The distant obscurity 
inde<?d prevents our having a clear view, yet this very ob- 
scurity possesses a certain charm. 

We are indebted to Strabo ’" for an account of the road 

** Dk Guiones, in llie Mrmoires de r Acadthnie den Inncrip., t. xlvi. 

” Ctks. op, ^El. Hist. A/i., iv. 27. Compare with this passage the time 
whicii Ptolemv assigns for tlie joiltney to Scrica (i. 11). Reckoning from 
the eastern limit of Little Ihieharia near Sorteiu, seven months were necessary 
to reach the capital of Serica; and from Raetra to Sertem live more, a year 
altogether. If we allow tlie same time for returning, it will be evident that 
the caravans could only be at home in the third year. In my inquiries con- 
cerning the Indians, I shall return to this subject, when I hope to place it 
in a clearer light. 

Strab, p. 1084. 
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by which the wares of Babylon were conveyed to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. It ran in a due northern direction 
through the midst of Mesopotamia, and reached the Eu- 
phrates near Antliemusia, five and twenty days’ journey 
distant, where it turned off towards the west, to the Medi- 
terranean. This could have been only a caravan road, be- 
cause a numerous company of merchants would be necessary 
for mutual defence against the predatory nomad tribes, the 
Scenites, who infested the desert ; or indeed for procuring 
a safe passage by the payment of a ransom. I cannot ad- 
vance it as certain, that this road was generally used under 
the Persian dynasty ; yet it appeal’s in the highest degree 
probable from the circumstance, that roads were seldom or 
never altered by the ancients. 

\ Another great military road, described by Herodotus, 
from station to station, and leading to Sardis, and other 
Greek commercial towns in Asia Minor, was madi* by tlie 
Persian kings at a vast expense. It is not, ind<;ed, to be 
doubted, that political reasons were a principal inducement 
to the formation of this road, because the Persians, when 
they were engaged in war witli the Greeks, scarcely set so 
high a value upon any of their provinces, as they did upon 
Asia Minor, with which they were very diisirous to further 
and maintain an uninterrupted communication. But we 
moreover learn from the description of Herodotus, that it 
was a commercial road, upon wliich caravans travelled from 
the chief cities of Peraia into Asia Minor. According to 
him tlie road began from Susa, ami not from Babylon ; yi't 
the vicinity of these two cities, and tluhr intimate conne.xiou, 
which has been remarked above, renders this a circumstanci! 
of no importance. The passage of the GreiA historian 
de.serves to be communicated entire to the reader. 

“ I'he following,” says he, “ is an account of the military 
road from Sardis and Epliesus to Su.sa. Royal .stations and 
magnificent caravanserais^ continually succeed each other 
in all parts of it ; and it passes through an inhabited and 
safe region all the way. First, (from Sardis,) there are 

" Ukuod. V. 152. 

• KaT'iXimif, lodging-ploccs. There are no inns in the East answering to 
those *.f Europe, Imt caravanserais, as I have translated the term employed 
by Herodotus. 
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twenty stations through Lydia and Phrygia, or ninety-four 
parasangs*® and a half. Leaving Phrygia, we come to the 
river Halys, near which there is a guarded passage, neces- 
sary to be passed in our way over the river. On the other 
side of the river we come to Cappadocia, and through this 
country to the Cilician‘“ mountains ; comprehending twen- 
ty-eight stations, or a hundred and four parasangs. We 
penetrate into these mountains by a double defile, which is 
intrusted to a double frontier guard, and then traverse 
through Cilicia, a space of three stations, or fifteen parasangs 
and a half. The river Euphrates, which can only be passed 
by a ferry, separates Cilicia from Armenia," in which there 
are fifteen stations, or fifty-six parasangs and a half. There 
is here also a frontier guard, and four rivers, which are, 
crossed in boats. The first is the Tigris ; the second and 
thiixl bear the same appellation, w’ithout being either the 
same rivers, or flowing from the same country," as the first 
of them comes out of Armenia, and the other out of the 
land of the Matienians ; the fourth is the Gyndes, which 
Cynis divided into three hundred and sixty branches. 
From Armenia into the land of the Matienians there are 
four stations ; and eleven stations, or forty-two parasangs 
and a half, from this countrj' into that of the Cissians,^* as 
far lus the river Choaspes, which must likewise be passed in 
boats ; and on the banks of this river stands the city of 
Susa. Thus in the journey from Susa to Sardis there are 
one hundred and eleven** stations, with the same number of 
caravanserais.” 

This principal road of Asia, once so famous, having un- 
dergone no other alteration than that occasioned by its dif- 
ferent limits, is now commonly used by caravans from 

The parosang, according to Herodotus, was equivalent to thirty stades, 
about three English miles. 

" Cilicia, according to the same author, extended as far as Cappadocia, 
along the tipper Euphrates, and comprehended the region afterwards named 
Littk Armenia. Compare v. 49. And therefore by the term Cilician inoim- 
tains, we are to understand all tliat chain which reaches to Mount Caucasus. 

** In Herodotus, Armenia comprehends all northern Mes(qx)tainia. 

** Without doubt, the greater and lesser Zabus, of which the first springs 
from the mountains which bound Media, or those of Maticne ; the other from 
the mountains of Armenia. 

" That is to say, Susiana, or Chusistan, the inhabitants of which Herodotus 
calls Cissians. 

“ See the Appendix, on the incorrcclr oss of this number. 
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Ispahan to Smyrna ; Tavernier^ has given us a full de- 
scription of it. Its present course is from Smyrna to Tokat, 
and thence to Erivan. Only the last half has varied ; for, 
in order to be in the direction of Ispahan, the traveller now 
proceeds north-east, beyond the lake of Ormia ; whereas 
the ancients, on the contrary, without going so far east, in- 
clined more to the south, and followed the course of the 
Tigris. 

On the whole, however, the ancient and modern roads 
agree in one particular, the reason of which we are told by 
Herodotus ; that is to say, they chose the longer in prefer- 
ence to the shorter way, that they might travel through in- 
habited countries, and in security. The direct road would 
Imve led them through the midst of the steppes of Mesopo- 
tamia ; where security would have been quite out of the 
question, on account of the roving predatory hordes. 
Therefore in ancient times, as well as the present, they 
chose the northern route along the foot of the Armenian 
mountains, where the traveller enjoyed security from mo- 
lestation and an abundant supply of all necessaries. 

As to the rest, the division into stations was evidcaitly 
adopted for the advantage of the caravans. According to 
Herodotus, the distanc(* between each station was fiv(i j)ara- 
sangs, a journey of seven or eight hours; and this we learn 
from Tavernier, is exactly the space which caravans con- 
sisting of loaded camels are accustomed to traverse in the 
course of a day but those of horses travel much fast(‘r. 
As this road, however, was perfijctly safe, there can be no 
doubt, that single merchants and travellers performed tla^ 
journey alone. 

A third branch of Babylonian commerce in the interior 
of Asia had a northern direction ; particularly to Armenia. 
The Armenians had the advantage of the Euphrates to con- 
vey their wares to Babylon ; and amongst those, wim*, which 
the soil of Babylonia did not produce, was the principal. 
Herodotus has described this navigation ; and we learn from 
him that the >hips or floats of th(‘ Armenians were con- 
stnictfjd similarly to those which an? at pn.vsent seen on the 
Tigris, under the ap[>ellatioii of Kilets.^^ The skeleton only 

" Tavernier, t. i. p. 68. Ibid. i. p. 99. 

** Herod, i. 194. Tavernier, i. p. 184. Potter, ii. p. 259, gives an 
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was of wood ; this had a covering of skins overlaid with 
reeds ; and an oval form was given to the whole, so that 
there was no difference between the stern and prow. They 
were filled with goods, especially large casks of wine, and 
then guided down the stream by two oars. The size of 
these barks varied considerably ; Herodotus observed some 
which were rated at more than five thousand talents’ burthen. 
On their arrival at Babylon, the conductors sold not only 
the cargo, but also the skeleton ; the skins, however, were 
carried back by land on asses, which they brought with 
them for the purpose ; since, as the historian has remarked, 
the force of the stream rendered it impossible for them to 
return up the river ; thus in Germany, the market boats 
which go down the Danube to Vienna never return, but are 
sold with the commodities which they convey. 

We shall be led to conclude, that the navigation of the 
Euphrates must have been very important, if we recollect 
the great works which were performed in order to secure it. 
Herodotus speaks of it as extraordinary ; and, truly, if we 
believe, as there is great probability for doing, tlrnt this 
trade was confined to the consumption of Babylon, it must 
necessarily have been very consid(!rable, from the immense 
population of the city, and from the peculiarity of its soil, 
which, as it yielded a superfluity of some things, was neces- 
sarily quite deficient in others. Hence the Babylonians 
were obliged to import from the northern regions those 
necessaries of life whicli their own soil failed to produce ; 
and we shall have more distinct notions respecting this 
trade, if we recollect tliat Herodotus incliules under the 
name of Armenia, in addition to the mountainous district 
which may be termed Armenia Proper, also the whole of 
that rich and fruitful countr}’. Northern Mesopotamia. 

Further, with whatever difficulties the navigation of the 
Euphrates, when against tla^ stream, may have been attend- 
ed, even supposing them to have been insurmountable by 
barks of the above-mentioned construction ; yet Herodotus 
is mistaken when he declares it absolutely impossible. At 
all events it was practised, and considered as a continuation 
of the trade on the Persian Gulf, as the precious commodities 

exact descrintion of them. According to him, bladders filled with air were 
fiwtened to tneni to prevent their sinking. 
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of the southern regions were hence conveyed up the stream 
to Thapsacus, and from that place into the other parts of 
Asia by caravans. This investigation is most intimately 
connected with the question concerning the maritime trade 
and navigation of the Babylonians, one of the most difficult 
which antiquity presents to us, and involved in almost total 
obscurity ; the only way by which any light can be thrown 
on the subject, is to obtain, in the first place, a more exact 
knowledge of the state of the Pei’sian Gulf at that time, as 
being the principal theatre of this commerce. 

A single glance at the map will be sufficient to show, 
that the situation and nature of the Persian Gulf rendereil 
it eminently qualified to be the common emporium for the 
whole southern Asiatic trade, or that with Arabia and India. 
Its very configuration afforded it great advantages over the 
Arabian Gulf. While the latter re.sembles a long and nar- 
row canal, studded every where with rocks and islands ; the 
Persian Gulf, on the other hand, presents to our view a large 
and spacious basin, of almost equal extent with the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and by the extreme smallness of its mouth, breaks 
the waves of tin; Indian Ocean ; it presents, too, fewer dan- 
gers to navigation from hidden rocks, as its shores are almost 
free from them. Beside thi.s, the streams which it reeinvi's 
appear like so many roads of trade for transjiorting com- 
modities into the interior of Asia. Hence few countries can 
be found where nature ha.s done so much for man ; and the 
history of the middle ages, in which the names of Orinns, 
Bassora, and othm* cities frequently occur, proves that her 
labours were not in vain ; and it required nothing less than 
the ditlerent direction which the discovery of tin; Cape of 
Good Hope gave to Indian commerce, to deprive the Per- 
sian Gulf of tins pre-eminence. 

The ancients considered as the beginning of this Gulf, 
the narrow strait formed by the cape of Makae or Hsiulfar 
on the Arabian shore, and that of Ormus or Harinozia on 
the Persian ; the broad embouchure betwtien Oman and 
Carmunia not being reckoiu'd as part of it. The above- 
mentioned strait is so small, that the promontories on both 
sides may be distinctly seen from the mi<ldle. But as soon 
as we pass beyond this entrance, the shores fall off on both 
sides, and give to the Gulf that oval shape with which it is 
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represented in our maps. We shall now conduct the reader 
along these two shores to the mouth of the Euphrates ; and 
take for our guide, together with Strabo, the relation of 
Arrian, drawn from Nearchus, who sailed along and de- 
scribed the whole eastern coast.'*” 

After Nearchus liad passed the mouth of the Indus with 
Alexander’s fleet, and had sailed through the entrance of the 
Gulf, he kept on the right hand according to his plan, and 
followed the line of the eastern coast. However, he saw in 
the distance the high promontory of Makae or Dsiulfar. 
After sailing sixteen miles, he landed in the fruitful and 
populous country of Harmozia, winch produced every thing 
but olive trees ; and here the wearied mariners first reposed 
from their fatigues and dangers. This is no otiier than the 
valley of Ormus, which extends two days' journey along 
the sea-coast.*'-' Opposite to this, on a small island, the com- 
mercial city of Ormus was afterwards erected under the 
Caliphs ; but the account of Nearchus shows that the name 
is much old(!r. According to Marco Polo, a number of 
large river.s, of which Nearchus mentions the Aramis, water 
this valley, which abounds with dates, parrots, fruits, and 
animals of various kinds, very difl’t'rent from ours. While 
the ships were repairing in this place, Nearchus hastened 
by land to the army of Alexander, in order to announce the 
happy arrival of his fleet, and took tlu; .same road which has 
been so well de.scribed by Marco Polo, at that time infested 
with bands of robbers, who took refuge in the mountains 
liehind the valley, and therefore extremely dangerous. On 
his return, he continued his voyage, and landed twice on 
the large island of Oaracta, (now Broet,)’“ which produced 
vines, palms, and corn, and was under tlie government of a 
Persian named Maceiu's, who was liis attendant to Susa. 
They were shown in this island the tombs ot the ancient 

* For what follow.s, the n-ader may compare Arrian’s imhea, Oik p. 19, 
etc. A full investigation, of which I can hci-c give only the result, will be 
found in my treatise, Ii« pmeu finus Pfi'slci fucif, m Comnumtuf. S<>c. (foetftng. 
t. xiii. p. Uw, 

** For what follows, compare Marco Polo iit Itamiisio, ii. p. 8, 9. 

“ For what follows, 1 have made use of the map of Delislk, as well as 
that of Niehiihr, to determine the modern names of the islands. From a 
comparison of these geographers with Nearchus, it appears that the greater 
part of them have been disfigured by Greek terminations, or by transcribers. 
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kings ; a circumstance which proves, that it was once inde- 
pendent, and inhabited from a considerable time back. He 
passed by another small and uninhabited island, named Or- 
gana, (now Aragan,) on his left hand. Of the remaining 
small islands which are in the vicinity, Nearchus mentions 
the name of one more, Pylorus, (now Malora,) and alludes 
to another without a name, probably Talengo, which is said 
to have been dedicated to Neptune. He now approached 
the coast of Carmania, which here seemed to him uninha- 
bited ; and after that, reached the island Cataea, probably 
Keiche, where was the boundary between Persia and Car- 
mania. On the Persian coast, he landed at a place called 
Ila, (now Cailo,) opposite the small island Caicandros, (now 
Androvari,) and on the following morning reached another 
island, which is not named, where there was a pearl fishery. 
From a comparison of situations, this appears to have been 
the same as the island Lara. Along the coiist lie saw many 
villages thickly inhabited, and ships in the roadstead ; there 
was also no want of palms and fruit trees like those of 
Greece. From hence he proceeded to (Jogorna, (Congon,) 
at the mouth of a small river, and after having observed 
several other small rivers which are to be found in the map, 
he came to Hieratis, (jirobably Corsiara,) situated on a riviT 
of the same name, where he saw many gardens and fruit 
trees. Pursuing his voyage, and, as before, incurring dan- 
ger from rocks and shallows, he arrived at the moutli of the 
large river Aresas, (now Rasain,) which s(»parated Persis 
and Susiaiia, as it now divides Fars from Chusistan. Next 
followed the coast of Susiana, which was so dangerous from 
shallows, that the inhabitants were accustomed to direct th<^ 
course of ships by setting up long poles. He then crossed 
over the Choaspes, called in Arrian tlm Pasitigris ; passed 
by the inland sea into which the Tigris empties itself; and 
at length reached the mouth of the Euphrates, where was 
situated the commercial town of Tenedon, otherwise called 
Diridotis. 

I wish it were in my power to impart to th(j reader an 
equally exact and authentic description of the western coast 
of the Persian Gulf ; but here, alas ! we have no Nearchus, 
whos^; testimony we might use as that of an eye-witness ; for 
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on account of tlie many dangerous rocks and shallows, 
navigators have always preferred the opposite side of the 
Gulf.^^ 

All this part of Arabia, from the Euphrates to Cape 
Dsiulfar, is included by the Arabs under the name of Had- 
jer, or Bahrein ; and it is one of the parts of our globe with 
which we are the least acquainted. It is moreover neither 
sterile nor witliout water ; but, on the contrary, abounds in 
dates and other productions ; nevertheless, the sand which 
is blown hither from the neighbouring desert not only turns 
this line of coast into a waste, but obstructs the passage 
through it, and chokes up the road.^*^ It is at this day in- 
habited by the Wahhabites. 

In the accounts of antiquity, only one city appears 
throughout this coast, Gcrrha, situated near a bay, which 
takes its name from it ; but for this very reason, it is so 
much the more remarkable to the historical inquirer into 
the commerce of the anci(*nts. It occupied the very same 
position which Laclisa does now, under the twenty-eighth 
degree of north latitude, or perha})s a few miles further north, 
near the present El Katif. Hero there are, according to 
the account of a modern traveller, moniuiKjnts of stone with 
inscriptions ; though inconsiderable, it is at this day a city 
provided with all the necessaries of life; and date trees are 
found in its vicinity.'’** ‘‘ When ’ says Strabo, who here 
speaks from the accounts of the followers of Alexander, 
“ we have travelled along tlie coast 2400 stades, we arrive 
at Gerrha, built by a colony of Chaldeans from Babylon. 
It is situate in a country abounding in salt, of which the 
houses of the inhabitants are constructed ; and these it is 
necessary to moisten frequently, that they may not split, 
through the heat of the sun. The city is 200 stades troni 
the sea. Its inhabitants transport the goods of the. Arabians 
and spices by land; tlunigh Aristobidus says, they fre- 
quently went in ships to llabylon, and sailed as tar up as 
Thapsacus, from whence their wares were carried into all 

Tiievenot, ii. p. 298, etc. 

” Buschinu’s Asta^ p, 559. Otter, Votjat/c ii. p. 74. 

* of Seyd Saul, SuUnn of MuseataM Shkik Manscr, (an assumed 

name,) a native of Rome. London. IS19. North of El Katif, a desert begins, 
twenty days* journey in length. 

Strab. p. 1110. 

VOL. I. 
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parts.” I shall soon find occasion to say more of this colony 
from Babylon, and of its commerce. 

The continuation of the coast as far as the Cape Makae 
or Dsiulfar, offers nothing remarkable ; along it, however, 
there are sand banks, which, time out of mind, have been 
celebrated for pearl fishery. The Cape Dsiulfar, according 
to Nearchus, was situated in a desert country ; but the ad- 
joining district towards the south, by name Oman, is one of 
the richest and most fruitful in Arabia, and in former times 
rendered the Cape itself an emporium of commerce, as I 
shall presently show. 

First, however, there remains an investigation as obscure 
as it is important, concerning some islands situated near 
this coast, which, as they are said to have been eminent trad- 
ing places, must not be passed over in silence. In the 
Greek geographers, for instance, we read of two islands, 
named Tyrus or Tylos, and Aradus, which boasted that they 
were the mother country of the Phoenicians, and exhibited 
relics of Phoenician temples. The Hebrew poets, on the 
other hand, mention another, by the name of Daden, whose 
caravans travelled with valuable merchandise into the north 
of Arabia. 

The Greek geographers do not agree as to the position 
of Tylus and Ai’adus ; wherever, therefore, we fix their 
situation, it will still be liable to objections. For my own 
part, however, I am convinced that these two islands wore 
the same as those at this day called Bahrein. I shall first 
communicate to the reader my reasons for this opinion, 
which may be taken both from the situation, and from the 
names given them by the ancients ; yet without concealing 
the objections to which it is liable. 

Pliny and Strabo are the principal authorities, yet they 
are both indebted to more ancient authors. “ On sailing 
farther (south) from Gerrha,” says Strabo, “ “ we come to 
two islands, where there are to be seen Phoenician temples, 
and the inhabitants assure us, that the cities of Phoenicia 
bearing the same name are colonies from them. These 
islands are ten days’ sail from Tenedon, (Diridotis, at the 
mouth of the Euphrates,) and one from Cape Makae.” 

“ Strab. p. 1 1 10. Pltn. vi. 28. The latter names Arad, Little Tylos, 
which he reports to be ten miles from Great Tylos. 
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From the account of Strabo, so much is evident ; viz. that 
these islands must be sought for to the south of Gerrha ; 
yet what distance they were from the bay of Gerrha is not 
to be determined with certainty by this passage; here, 
however, Pliny comes to our assistance. “ Tylos,” says he, 
“ is fifty miles from the bay of Gerrha.” This calculation 
exactly suits the Bahrein islands, which are just that dis- 
tance from the present bay of Lachsa, or, as it is also called, 
El Katif. Moreover, the ten days’ sail mentioned by Strabo 
from the mouth of the Euphrates are no objection ; for 
although it is only a distance of sixty or seventy miles, yet 
on the eastern side Nearchus spent a much longer time in 
the very same navigation. 

The situation then of Aradus and Tyrus would seem to 
be sufficiently determined by the testimony of Strabo and 
Pliny, if there were not a difficulty in the account of the 
former, when he adds, “ from these islands to Makae, (or 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf,) there is a distance of one 
day’s navigation.” This is impossible, if we suppose him to 
be speaking of the islands named Baliroin ; we ought rather, 
in this case, to seek them in the group off Ormus ; to which 
opinion, however, the account of Pliny is opposed. 

The report of the followers of Alexander, who were sent 
by him to discover the western coast of Arabia, countenances 
another view of the question.*® “ They were informed that 
there were two islands in the sea beyond the mouth of the 
Euphrates. The first not far from it, at a distance of a 
hundred and twenty stades, (about twelve miles,) was very 
woody, and contained a temple of Artemis, surrounded by 
habitations of the inhabitants. Tliat there was in it a mul- 
titude of wild goats and roe bucks, which were never killed ; 
and that the island had received the name of Icarus from 
Alexander.” (The situation of this small island before the 
mouth of the Euphrates is sufficiently determined, to make 
it evident that it can be neither of those mentioned by 
Strabo and Pliny. It is probably the same as that which 
is called Bubean in the map of Niebuhr ; but as the coun- 
try has been so much changed by the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, we cannot come to any certainty on 


" Arrian, vu. 20. 
2 F 2 
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this point.) “ That the second island was at the distance 
of a day and night’s navigation, supposing a favourable wind, 
from the Euphrates ; that it was named Tylos, was of con- 
siderable magnitude, produced a quantity of excellent fruits, 
and was neither mountainous nor woody.” Here we have 
another Tylos, evidently of a different situation from that of 
Strabo and Pliny. It is probably the Cathema®^ of our 
maps, situate in 29“ N. Lat., 48“ 30" Long. All this, how- 
ever, proves nothing more than that the name of Tylos, or 
Tyrus, has been improperly given to this island; and the 
voucher of it is one Archias, whom Alexander sent to ex- 
plore Arabia and Tylos ; but he had not courage to sail 
farther than the island in question, and therefore was willing 
to find Tylos here. This confusion of names has been al- 
ready noticed by an old grammarian, who informs us that 
Arrian mistook Anata for Tylos.“ 

From what has been said, two things occur to us : first, 
that the name of Tylos has been taken for that of several 
islands in the Persian Gulf ; and, secondly, that the islands 
Tylos and Aradus, where relics of the Phoenicians were 
found, were tho.se named Bahrein, according to the definite 
accounts of ancient writers; and the critic will have no 
hesitation in preferring these to vague and indeterminate 
notions. 

To these geographical proofs another may be added, 
which arises out of the name. The smallest of the Bahrein 
islands has preserved the ancient appellation of Aradus, for 
it is still called Arad this will carry conviction to those 
who are aware how little Asiatic appellations are subject to 
change. 

The question respecting the island Daden of the He- 
brews remains to be considered. This question, which is 
extremely important in considering the commerce of the 
ancients, is answered by the help of the oriental geogra 

E hers, so far with certainty, as the island is either one of the 
•ahrein, or the rather more northerly one of Cathema.®® 

” This island is to be seen in the map of Delisle, but not in that of Niebuhr. 
Steph. f/e Urb. r. Ttpoc. The Island Anata is no longer known. Might 
it not have been a corruption for Cathema? 

“ See Niebuhr’s Mni'. 

" The proofs, which to detail here would be out of place, may be found 
in Assemani, Orient, tom. 111. pars II. p. 160, 564, 604, 744. Difli- 
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It is not necessary to settle this point with greater exact- 
ness, considering that these islands are at no great distance 
from each other, and in general, what the Greek and He- 
brew writers have said of the islands Tyrus, Aradus, and 
Daden, will apply to those in the bay of Gerrha, especially 
to the Bahrein islands. 

According to the report of a modern traveller,^^ there 
exist several places on the coast of the Persian Gulf, whose 
names seem to indicate a Phoenician origin ; such are, Sido- 
dona on the eastern side, and a city named Szur, (Tur, Ty- 
rus,) which Niebuhr^’- calls Sur, and describes as having a 
good harbour in Oman, on the western side ; these appear 
to prove that the Phoenicians had colonies on the continent, 
as well as in the islands. Niebuhr was acquainted with^ 
and has described, another harbour called Tur, at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Suez.^*^ 

It was necessary to give these geographical notices with 
regard to the Persian Gulf previously to investigating its 
ancient navigation. I would, however, request the reader 
to refer to the times anterior to the Persian dominion, or 
the period of the Chaldaico-Baby Ionian empire, since this 
navigation suffered great changes under the Persians, as 
wiW presently be shown. 

That the Babylonians possessed a maritime navigation, 
when their power was at its height, may be gathered, in 
general, from the predictions of the contemporary Jewisli 
prophet Isaiah. “ Thus saith the Lord your deliverer ; 

culties arise here not merely from want of maps, but also from the variation 
and confusion of names. Dadein or Daden is also frequently called Dirin ; 
and it may be conjectured, that from hence arose the name of Dchroon, which 
is given to one of the Bahrein islands in the map of Delisle. If that were the 
case, then Daden would not be Cathema, as Assemani asserts, but the island 
mentioned above ; and this is rendered probable by the resemblance of names, 
which is a certain guide in comparing the modern and ancient geography of 
Asia. 

•' Dr. SEEfzEN, in ZacKs 3IonatL Corresj)o?Kl. for SepL 1813. See the 

r\s Description of Arabia^ p, 30?. 25" N. L. He has also a place 
named Sur, south of Muscat, 22i® N. L, 

“ Niebuhr’s TraveUt, i. 251). From 630 to 550, B. C. 

“ Isaiah, xliii. 14, according to the translation of Michaelis. Gesenius 
has it differently : “ For your sakes sent I to Babel, and drive all its fugitives, 
and the Chaldees, to their ships which are their delight,” To which he has 
tile following note i “ The fugitives are the people collected together in the 
commercial city of Babel, (consequently different from the Chaldees,) who, on 
the invasion of the enemy, take refuge in the ships of their delight, their jo>\ 


Appendix. 

“ Niebuh 
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for your sakes have I sent to Babel, and thrown to the 
ground all obstacles, and the Chaldeans, who exult in their 
ships.” This is a graphic description of a people no less 
proud of their ships than of their gates and ramparts. But 
more definite information is preserved to us in the Greek 
writers, who deserve the utmost attention of the historical 
inquirer. .®schylus, in his play of the Persians, enumer- 
ating the nations who composed the army of the great king, 
speaks as follows : “ Babylon, too, that abounds in gold, 
sends forth a promiscuous multitude, who both embark in 
ships, and boast of their skill in archery.” 

The accounts of these writers, dispersed as they are 
through a multitude of different works, and sometimes at 
variance with each other, nevertheless concur in represent- 
ing Babylon as a city, which received the merchandise of 
the South, Arabian and Indian productions, by means of the 
Persian Gulf ; and they put it in our power sometimes to 
point out clearly the course and limit of this trade, and 
sometimes to give an obscure glimpse of it. 

Amongst these, Strabo’s information concerning Gerrha 
and Tylos merits a closer examination.®’ Gerrha, accord- 
ing to him, was a Chaldean colony ; that is, from Babylon. 
Although, when he adds that it was founded by Chaldean 
emigrants, it does indeed appear to have been the conse- 
quence of some political revolution, with which we are un- 
acquainted ; or at any rate, to have owed its rise to a colony 
of priests, and not to any purpose of extending commerce ; 
this is a consideration of very little importance, so long as 
we are satisfied that it had a flourishing trade, and con.stant 
intercourse with Babylon. We have no certain account 
with respect to the period of its foundation ; yet since the 
contemporaries of Alexander described it as a rich com- 
mercial town, it is evident that the brilliant period of this 
colony must be referred to the era of the Macedonian con- 
queror. 

We arc assured by Agatharchides'’^ that the inhabitants 
of Gerrha were one of the richest people in the world ; and 

or tumultuous pleasure ; for these vessels, instruments of the magnificence 
of Babel, were commonly filled with crowds of rejoicing iHJOple.” 

'^Stbab. 1110. 

” Agatharchides de JRuhro Mari ; in Geoyr. min, Hudson, i. p. 60. 
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that for this they were indebted to their traffic with Arabian 
and Indian commodities, which they transported into the 
West by means of caravans, and to Babylon by their ships ; 
for although they inhabited a barren district themselves, yet 
were they in the vicinity of Arabia Felix, the native coun- 
try of frankincense and other perfumes, which the Babylo- 
nians consumed in great quantities.^® 

These precious goods were carried to Babylon in such 
abundance, that a vast overplus which remained, after the 
capital was supplied, was conveyed up the Euphrates to 
Thapsacus, and then, by land, over the whole of Western 
Asia.®‘-^ As, therefore, IBabylon was the emporium on the 
river Euphrates, in like manner the Tigris had the city Opis, 
wliicli was a few miles above Bagdad, and not far from the 
Median wall, so called, the limit of Babylonia. Thither the 
inhabitants of Gerrha had directed their navigation from 
very ancient times, although, for reasons which I shall pre- 
sently explain, the Persians interrupted it;^*^ and undoubt- 
edly Opis was their emporium, from whence merchandise 
was conveyed by the caravan trade into the interior of Asia.^^ 

Gerrha had, as appears from Strabo, another advantage 
from its situation ; that of being in a country which con- 
tained an abundance of salt. We shall show, in speaking of 
Africa, how great an advantage this is for regions where, as 
in Arabia and Africa, salt is scarce. Though we are not 
acquainted how far Gerrha profited by this gift of nature, 
ill a commercial point of view, we may reasonably suppose 
she would not overlook the advantages which might be de- 
rived from it. 

The formidable desert, which separated this city from the 
fruitful countries of Asia, served to protect her from the 
victorious nations, wlio ravaged the interior of this quarter 
of the globe ; and hence its revolutions in general operated 
but slightly on Arabia. While, however, the peculiarity 
of its situation opposed to the conqueror a boundary, which 
he never passed, it could not repel the advances of mer- 
chants stimulated by the hope of gain ; and with them 

• According to Herodotus, a thousand talents of frankincense were an- 
nually consumed in the temple of Bel or Belus alone by the Chaldeans. 

® STRAD. 1. c. from Aristobulus. 

Strab. p. 1074; cf. Arrian, vii. 7. 

Strab. p. 1075. He names Opis expressly as the emporium of the cir- 
cumjacent region. 
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Gerrha was obliged to share its rich commerce. The Phoe- 
nicians had found, out the way to this coast through the 
sandy desert of Arabia, and, as usual, were attracted by the 
neigh^uring islands. They chose the abovb-mentioned 
one^^. Tylos or Daden, and Aradus, for the purpose of 
forming commercial establishments; and were induced 
hereunto not only by the productions of these islands, but 
by the hope of participating in the East Indian trade. 
Amongst the former, the pearl fishery first claims our notice. 
It is generally known that the finest pearls are found in the 
Persian Gulf, and near the island of Ceylon. The shell-fish 
which produce them are found in almost all the islands of 
this Gulf ; but the most considerable bank is that which ex- 
tends along the western coast from the Bahrein islands 
nearly as far as Cape Dsiulfar.’* Nesirchus, in his journal, 
mentions this ancient pearl fishery.’* It is true that he 
only speaks of the island Cataea on the eastern coast, for he 
did not see the Arabian coast or its islands ; but he must 
of necessity suppose, that if those small and often uninha- 
bited islands were frequented by pearl fishers, the ever ac- 
tive mind of the Phoenician in point of commerce, could 
not have overlooked the treasures which the larger islands 
presented to them. One of the latest British travellers who 
have explored these regions, informs us how extrenudy pro- 
ductive tliis fishery is, or might be made. “ There is no 
place in the world,” says Morier, “ where more pearls are 
found ; the bottom of the sea being quite covered with the 
shell-fish. The island Bahrein, with Karek, is cou.sidered 
the richest bed of pearls ; the fishery, however, has been 
followed with less eagerness since the removal of the Eng- 
lish market to Ceylon. At present, the principal market is 
at Muscat, from whence the greatest number of them are 
carried to Surat. Those in the Persian Gulf are yellow or 
white ; the latter of which are taken to Asia Minor and Con- 
stantinople, chiefly for the supply of the seraglio. While 
the pearl of Ceylon shivers in pieces, that of the Persian 
Gulf is a.s hard as a rock. The largest are at the bottom of 
the sea, and divers go down ten or fifteen fathoms under 
water.” But we need say no more to show the great im- 
portance of this branch of commerce to the ancients. 

See Niebuhr’s Map, ” Arrian, Ind, Op, p. 194. 

Morier, Voyage^ p. 53, etc. 
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Another production of these islands, or at least of the 
largest of them, that is to say, cotton, must have been a 
great attraction to the Babylonians. Theophrastus informs 
us, that th^e were at Tylos such large plantations of cotton 
trees, that a considerable part of the island was, as it were, 
quite covered with them ; and modern accounts give us 
to understand that cotton is produced at this day on the 
eastern coast of Arabia.*^® It is highly probable, that these 
plantations were the fruit of a commercial intercourse with 
India, the native country of cotton. Tylos might not indeed 
have produced enough to supply the manufactories of Ba- 
bylon but whatever this island furnished would be doubly 
valuable, because it was close at hand, and the conveyance 
without difficulty. 

A comparison of Herodotus with Theophrastus renders it 
very probable tliat the Babylonians imported a third com- 
modity from tliis island, which, although it may appear in- 
significant, I cannot entirely pass over in silence. Herod- 
otus, in describing the magnificence of the Babylonians, 
adds, that it was a general custom amongst them to carry a 
walking-stick or cane, elegantly chased with the representa- 
tion of some emblern.'^^ It appears from Theophrastus, that 
this came from Tylos. Tliere grows in this island,” says 
he,’^“ a tree from which the most handsome sticks are cut. 
They are streaked and spotted like the skin of a tiger, and 
very heavy ; but fly in two when struck against any hard 
substance.” This brief description is not sufficient for us to 
determine botanically tlie species of the tree, though show- 
ing very plainly that it has nothing to do with the bamboo, 
which has neither this heaviness nor hardness. 

But there was another production peculiar to this island, 
which contributed much more to its value than these which 
have been mentioned. It has been already remarked in 
another place, that Babylon was totally deficient in timber, 
with the exception of the date and cypress tree, both which, 
however, are little suited for ship-building. This applies 
also to the coasts of the Persian Gulf, and would, therefort% 
have put an insurmountable obstacle in the way of that navi- 

” Theoph. Hist, PL iv. 9 ; cf. Plin. xii. 10, 11. According to him, Little 
Tylos or Aradus was still more productive in cotton than the Targe island. 

Ottbr, Voyage^ ii. p. 74. ” Herod, i. 195. 

^ Theophrast. Hist. PI, v. (i. 
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gation, if the deficiency had not been supplied by the island 
of Tylos. “ There is in this island,” says Theophrastus,^^ 

a species of timber for ship-building, which under water 
resists all tendency to putrefaction, lasting for upwards of 
two li^ndred years ; but out of water it decays much sooner.” 
To this Pliny adds, that the followers of Alexander brought 
the knowledge of it to Greece. The want of a fuller de- 
scription will not permit us to define this timber scientifi- 
cally, which is, possibly, the celebrated Indian teak -wood ; 
but the passage quoted affords an important disclosure, not 
only because it proves, in general, the navigation of the 
Persian Gulf, but also, as it brings within our comprehen- 
sion the long voyages undertaken by vessels from Tylos, of 
which we shall soon have occasion to speak. 

Gerrha and Tylos were, therefore, certainly principal 
marts of Babylonico-Phoenician commerce ; yet there was 
another no less remarkable emporium for the commodities 
of the South, just in the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Or- 
mus, which was afterwards so celebrated, did not yet exist, 
and its place was occupied by Cape Makae or Dsiulfar. 
Nearchus, who had only a passing view of this Cape, as he 
sailed by, gives an interesting account of it.“” His com- 
panions, who were acquaintexl with the country, told him 
that there was hero a mart for cinnamon and similar mer- 
chandise, which was conveyed to the Assyrians, that is, to 
Babylon. They added, that the district around the Cape 
was sterile and uninhabited. Here it is worthy of remark, 
that the above-mentioned city of Tur,“^ in Oman, was very 
near Cape Makae. Without building much upon the evi- 
dence of names, we may, however, believe, as we have 
historical accounts to confirm the idea, that this Tur was a 
Phoenician colony, and the staple for the spice trade men- 
tioned by Nearchus. 

An emporium like this, at the entrance of the Gulf, natur- 
ally leads us to suppose a more distant navigation, and 
strengthens our idea of an ancient Indian trade from the 
Persian Gulf. 

Amongst the commodities which Tyre received by the 
"Persian Gulf may be enumerated ivory, ebony, and cinna- 
mon.®^ It is true, that the two first are no less natural to 

Theophrast. 1. c. Plin. xvi. 41. Arrian, Ind, Ojk^ 190. 

' ‘ See above, p. 437. Ezek. xxxvii. 15. 
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Ethiopia than India but it is contrary to all probability, 
that the natives of the eastern coast of Arabia should have 
imported them from Ethiopia, when India was so much 
nearer and more convenient for trade. 

^ A more important and difficult question is that concern- 
ing the native country of cinnamon, (cinnamomum,) which 
was so much sought after, and so highly valued by the 
ancients.®* 

The researches of modem naturalists have sufficiently 
proved, that at the present day cinnamon is found in the 
East Indies alone. Its principal country is Ceylon, from 
whence we obtain the best ; yet it is not confined to Cey- 
lon, but is also found on the coasts of the Deccan and in 
the East Indian islands ; no where, however, in Africa or 
Arabia.®* Some of the later Greek geographers, indeed, 
amongst whom Strabo may be reckoned, speak of cinnamon 
as a production of Arabia ;®® but as no one of them speaks 
as an eye-witness, it is more than probable that they were 
deceived by the circumstance of cinnamon being obtained 
through the medium of Arabia. We may add to the in- 
vestigations of other writers®^ on this point, that the two 
oldest authors who have mentioned cinnamon, Jeremiah 
and Herodotus, express themselves in a manner tending to 
confirm our notion of its Indian origin. To what pur- 
pose,” it is said in Jeremiali,®® “ cometh there to me incense 
from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a fiir country.” If 
the prophet, with the later geographers, had considered 
Arabia Felix to be its native country, he would not have 
made this distinction. The same is clear from Herodotus. 
He had been told by the Phoenicians that cinnamon was 
brought through Arabia ; but they would not, or could not, 
inform him where it was found, or what country produced 
it. All he could discover was, that it came from the 
country in which Bacchus was educated.®® The mystery 
thus thrown over this commerce, proves sufficiently that 

Herod, iii. 114. 

^ Cinnamon is the bark of the Laurus Cinnamomum, a tree of moderate 
height and magnitude, and the Laurus Cassia (probably a variety of the 
other, producing however a coarser sort). See, concerning this spic^ 
Thunberg, Anmerkungen ither den Zimmet, auf Ceylon gemacht^ in den Neuen 
Ahhandlungen dor Schtced, Akad., (Observations on the cinnamon grown at 
Ceylon, in the new treatises of the Swedish academy,) vol. i. p. 53. 

Thunberg, 1. c. “ Strab. p. 1 124. 

Beckmann, ad Antig. p. 86 . Jerem. vi. 20. ** Herod, iii. 111. 
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its former possessors were no less anxious to conceal it from 
the rest of the world, than the Dutch have been in more 
modern times. 

It was not however possible to keep it entirely secret ; and 
the father of history has the glory of having first discovered 
traces of it, leading to the Indian peninsula and Ceylon. 

Herodotus, in speaking of the native country of cinnamon, 
adds to his account a fabulous tradition. He had been told 
that a species of large birds brought the cinnamon, and 
carried it to their nests, from whence it was taken by a stra- 
tagem which he describes. This tradition of cinnamon 
birds prevailed throughout antiquity, and is found under a 
variety of motlifications in several even of the most credible 
ancient writers;®® for we cannot be surprised that they had 
every one their own version of the story. Nay, this very 
tradition which Herodotus related after the Pluenicians, 
more than two thousand years ago, was heard in Ceylon®‘ 
itself, by a modern writer of the greatest fidelity, to whom 
we are indebted for our best information as to the manner 
of obtaining cinnamon. “The inhabitants of this island 
maintain,” says Thunberg, “ that good cinnamon must al- 
ways grow wild. The propagation of the trees, however, 
takes place in the following manner. Magpies eat the 
berries when ripe, but do not digest the stones, which they 
sow here and tiiere in the woods. On which account these 
birds are preserved, no one being allowed to shoot them.” 
The same has been related of pigeons.'-’® Similar to this is 
the fact of the English having shot a pigeon at Tanna with 
a nutmeg in its beak. 

Another valuable commodity was obtained from Ceylon 
in these distant ages, that is to say, pearls. Of this we can 
have no doubt, because we read of Indian pearl fisheries as 
well as those of the Persian Gulf. Nearchus, when he 
mentions the latter of these, adds the following observ- 
ation : “ Pearls are fished up here as well as in the Indian 

Sea.” Now it is generally known, that the most consider- 
able pearl fishery is on the south-eastern coast of the penin- 
sula, this side of the Ganges, between Ceylon and Cape 

Beckmann, ad Antuj. de MirabiL Thunberg, 1. c. 

“ Forster, Voyage Minimi the Wm'U^ ii. p. 332. 

•* Arrian, Ind, Op, p. 194. It is even said in another place, that accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Indians, Hercules had established this fishery, 
liquid not this seem to imply the participation of the Phoenicians ? 
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Comorin. Hence a connexion between these countries and 
Babylon is sufficiently proved. 

Lastly : the ancient name also of Ceylon, Taprobane, was 
known very early, and was even brought to Greece as a 
very remarkable one by the followers of Alexander; and 
the oldest traditions concerning it have exactly that ob- 
scurity which usually involves the most distant countries on 
the extremities of the known world. Accordingly it was 
long undetermined, whether Taprobane was an island or a 
large continent, upon which the antipodes were to be 
sought. And even the discoveries made by the followers 
of Alexander appear to have afforded but little more light, 
as is manifest from Strabo, who drew his information from 
them. This is however very different in Ptoleiny.**^^ He 
has, it must be confessed, made false representations (pro- 
bably borrowed from his predecessors) concerning the mag- 
nitude of the island ; since he makes it extend from 12® 30' 
N. L. to 3® S. L. But he is acquainted with its real figure 
and the direction in which it lies ; its coasts, cities, rivers, 
and harbours ; and even its ancient capital Maagrammum, 
in the situation of the present Candi. There was certainly 
a time in antiquity when Ceylon was quite as well known 
as it was under the dominion of *the Dutch ; and we may 
here repeat a question which has been started before, in re- 
gard to the interior of Arabia viz. whether this was not 
the age of the Phoenicians, and whether Ptolemy did not 
obtain his information from Tyrian sources. If we could 
assume this, how vast a commerce must there not have ex- 
isted between the Phoenicians and Indians ! 

But without such a supposition, it is sufficiently made 
out, that the principal direction of the maritime Indian 
trade was to Ceylon and the neighbouring coast of Hindu- 
stan. We now naturally ask, who they were by whom this 
commerce was carried on ; whether the Indians sailed to 
the Persian Gulf, or whether the inhabitants of the latter 
brought away the Indian commodities themselves. In my 
own opinion, the previous statements have sufficiently estab- 
lished the fact of the last of these having been the case, con- 
sidering that the Chaldeans and Phoenicians had a joint 
participation in this trade. The men of Dedan were thy 


** See Pun. vi. 22. 


Ptolem. vii. 4. 


“ See above, p. 360. 
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merchants, and went^6 extensive countries, who gave them 
in exchange for thy wares, horn, ivory, and ebony.” ^ The 
identity of these countries with those of India would be ren- 
dered probable by their geography ; but the Indian com- 
modities which are mentioned turn this probability into 
certainty. This remarkable passage, however, informs us 
of the nature of this trade, as well as of its course. The 
men of Daden, viz. the inhabitants of the islands in the bay 
of Gerrha, sail to India with Phoenician wares, which they 
exchange for Indian ; after this they bring the fruits of their 
traffic to their own country, and then form, on the neighbour- 
ing Arabian shores, near Gerrha, those caravans from Daden 
mentioned by Isaiah, which travelled through the Arabian 
desert to Babylon, or to the maritime cities of Phoenicia. 

Putting together what has been said thus far, we shall 
have the following general results : 

First. We can entertain no doubt of a considerable na- 
vigation on the Persian Gulf, not, however, limited to that 
sea, but extending to large and distant countries, before the 
age of the Persian empire. 

Secondly. The principal places to which this navigation 
was directed were Ceylon and the western coasts of the In- 
dian peninsula, on this side the Ganges. Here was situated, 
not far from the mouth of the Indus, the port Crocola, 
where Nearchus embarked. It is undoubtedly the modern 
Kurachi, which now carries on a considerable commerce, 
adjoining a city of thirtt'en thousand inhabitants ’ and it is 
extremely probable that Barygaza likewise, (now Beroach,) 
though coming under our notice somewhat later, was in 
these early times a port of some consequence. The proxi- 
mity of these countries would favour the voyage, which was 
still more facilitated by the periodical winds, which at regu- 
lar intervals of half a year conducted ships thither, and 
brought them back. 

Thirdly. This navigation was perhaps much less applied 
to by the Babylonians that by the Phoenicians, who had 
settlements on the eastern coast of Arabia, and in the neigh- 
bouring Bahrein islands, where they were supplied with 
timber for ship-building ; it was also carried on by the 
Arabians, who became very early a navigating people, and 

^ Ezekiel, xxvii. 15. “ Isaiah, xxi. 13. 

» Pottinoer, Travels, p. 333, 342. 
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conveyed the commodities which th^i^^ had imported from 
Iitdia, to Babylon and the Phoenician commercial cities, from 
whence they were communicated to all parts of the world. 

Lastly. The objects of this trade were Arabian frank- 
incense, Indian spices, especially cinnamon from Ceylon, 
ivory, ebony, precious stones, and Persian and Indian 
pearls. These are, at least, the wares mentioned by histo- 
rians ; yet we cannot doubt, from our want of a complete 
catalogue, that there are many articles omitted, which used 
to be offered to strangers who came to the several countries, 
and upon which they set a considerable value. 

Under the Persian empire, however, the navigation of 
the Persian Gulf had many difficulties to contend with. 
The Persians, who were not themselves a navigating people, 
had great apprehension of their provinces being suddenly 
attacked and laid waste by some foreign fleet or other. 
When we consider the situation of their principal cities, 
this will appear any thing but a groundless fear. Not only 
Babylon, but Susa, the metropolis of their empire, and the 
depot for tribute collected from many nations, were both 
situated on large and navigable rivers, which aft'orded foreign 
fleets an easy access into the heart of their dominion ; Ba- 
bylon on the Euphrates, and Susa on the Choaspes, which 
is connected with the Tigris by a canal.' No great naval 
power, in the modern sense of the term, would be requisite 
for such an attempt, but only some squadrons of daring 
pirates, resembling the Normans of the middle ages, a de- 
scription of people which has never been wanting in the 
Persian Gulf. What could the Persians on the moment 
have opposed to such a fleet ? Their principal cities would 
inevitat)ly have been plundered and destroyed ; nay, it is not 
going too far to suppose the utter abolition of their empire. 

In order to prevent such a misfortune, they determined 
to make the entrance of the principal stream, viz. the Tigris, 
through which ships passed to the Choaspes, entirely inac- 
cessible for navigation ; and the expense and trouble which 
they bestowed upon accomplishing this design, clearly shows 
how much the danger of a foreign invasion had alarmed 
their fears. At certain distances one after the other they 
interrupted the course of the stream by masses of stone. 


Sthab. p. 1075. 


Arbian, vii. 7. 
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which, as the waves -flissed over them, fonned cascades mpfB 
OP less elevated. * Alex^der, who considered nothing*^ 
greater importance than the fiirtherance of trade and navi- 
gation, caused these obstructions to be removed, on his re- 
turn from India.® But his premature death prevented the 
completion of this design, and one of these has probably 
remained to our time. “ One day’s journey below Mosul,” 
says Tavernier,* “ our bark stuck against a dam, across the 
Tigris from one side to the other. It is two hundred feet 
broad, and forms a cascade twenty feet high; being con- 
structed of large stones, which by the lapse of time are be- 
come & hard as a rock. The Arabians assert that Alexan- 
der the Great ordered it to be made, to conduct the stream ; 
others maintain, that Darius endeavoured by this meadfe to 
prevent Alexander from penetrating by the river into his 
dominions.” The monument certainly deserves a more 
accurate investigation, were it only on account of ancient 
Persian architecture ; for it is not at all probable that a dam 
should have been made so faf up the river.^ 

Here, then, we may seek for the reason of the great de- 
cline of the Persian Gulf navigation in the ‘time of Alex- 
ander. It was a result of the Persian policy ; and hence it 
would be very hasty to decide, in conformity with this, as 
to the antecedent period, when the Babylonico-Chaldean 
power was at its height. A people who, like the Persians, 
are not themselves navigators, would be inclined to attach 
but little value to maritime trade in general. Moreover, 
the dams of which we have been speaking were no detri- 
ment to the navigation of the Euphrates ; and although the 
maritime commerce of Babylon may have been much re- 
duced under the Persian dominion, it certainly was not put 
a stop to altogether. 

* Strab. 1. c. If I dared to oppose evidence so definite as that of Strabo, 
I should conjecture, with great probability, that these dams were made to 
restrain the river, and to prevent an inundation. 

• Tavernier, i. p. 185. 

^ They extended, however, as far as Opis, which, as an important com- 
mercial town, it was of great consequence to defend from any attack. 
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